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J^/JANY  of  the  books,  published  in  this  Pfoteslaiit  country, 
are  works  of  supererogation,  which,  according  to  our 
critical  creed,  are  neither  necessary  nor  meritorious  ;  neither 
required  of  the  authors  by  their  duty  to  the  public*  nor  com¬ 
pensating  in  any  degree  for  the  time  mispent  in  writing  or 
reading  them.  Indeed,  were  the  publication  of  books  re¬ 
stricted  to  those  in  which  utility  or  excellence  were  pre- 
duminant,  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  Bourishing  tnanu- 
factures  of  this  kingdom  would  be  reduced  within  a  small 
compass,  and  inonopolized  by  a  few  hands, — small  and  few 
comparatively,  wc  mean ;  for  still  there  would  be  books 
enough  composed  and  circulated  to  delight  and  instruct  the 
present  age,  and  to  increase  by  a  large  bequest  the  in- 
ueritance  of  posterity.  But  as,  in  this  free  country,  every 
man  has  the  right  to.  make  as  great  a  fool  of  himself  as  he 

fdeases,  provided  he  does  it  at  his  own  expense — and  pub- 
ishing  a  silly  book  being  one  of  the  readiest  and  most 
elTcctual,  though  not  one  of  the  least  expensive,  modes  of 
doing  this — thousands  are  tempted  thus  to  expose  themselves 
to  the  compassion  of  their  intelligent  friends,  and  the  neglect, 
if  nut  the  scorn,  of  an  inflexible  public.  For,  however  dazzled 
or  deceived  at  first,  by  a  meretricious  appearance  or  plau* 
*ible  pretensions,  in  the  end  the  public,  by  its  voice  or  by 
its  silence,  judges  rightly  coircerning  every  performance  in 
literature,  that  has  had  the  fortune  to  obtain  notoriety.  It 
is  true,  that,  wkh  the  multitude  of  ephemeral  productions, 
ftany  a  volume,  in  which  utility  and  excellence  arc  pre- 
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donunant,  falls  into  early  oblivion  ;  but  iboufjh  this  secn^ 
bard  upon  the  authors,  it  arises,  not  from  want  of  tlisccrnniem 
or  generosity  in  the  public,  but  from  the  very  nature  of 
things.  It  is  the  common  lot  of  man,  in  every  ordinary 
walk  of  life,  that  his  good  works  sliould  be  known  but  to  a 
few,  and  receiv^e  even  from  these  only  transient  and  lukewarm 
applause.  As  for  his  follies,  especially  in  literature,  happy 
is  he  who  sees  all  his  efforts  to  blazon  them  miscarry,  and 
who  in  spite  of  himself  escapes  disgrace  by  escaping  notice, 
Transcendant  talents  alone  are  not  sufBcioiu  to  command 
fittenticn.  They  must  be  eminently  favoured  by  adventitious 
circumstances  in  the  rank  or  situation  of  the  possessor,  or 
they  must  be  luckily  entployed  on  subjects  of  universal 
interest,  before  they  can  attract  universal  admiration  ;  nay, 
with  all  these  advantages,  they  frerpiently  fail  of  securing 
that  success  which  they  seem  to  merit.  It  cannot  be  other¬ 
wise.  Is  there  a  man  living  in  this  kingdom, — is  there  a 
reviewer,  even  in  his  plural  capacity,  who  reads  ailthebooki 
that  issue  from  the  pre^s  ?  No,  certainly.  We  go  further, 
and  ask.  Is  there  a  man,  or  a  reviewer,  who  reads  every 
work  published,  that  deserves  to  be  read?  Probably  not. 
It  dej)ends,  therefore,  on  circuuislances  beyond  the  power 
of  an  author,  whether,  having  done  bis  oest  to  merit  % 
bearing,  and  having  merited  it,  he  can  obtain  one  fromt 
suflicient  number  of  judges,  who  have  authority  with  thi 
public,  to  recommend  him  to  general  perusal.  And  ifio 
bis  own  age  be  fail  to  acquire  the  due  reward  of  his  labours, 
there  is  little  hope  that  his  name  will  be  revived  and  honoured 
by  posterity;  since  it  U  ulmost  certain,  that,  in  every  genera¬ 
tion  others,  as  meritorious  as  himself,  will  arise,  who  may 
labour  as  well  and  as  unsuccessfully  as  he.  Many  works  of 
genius  and  learning  perish  before  their  authors  ;  more  follow 
them  to  the  grave;  yet,  after  all,  posterity  is  deprived, by 
the  injuries  of  Time,  of  little  that  would  have  eminently 
benefited  it.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  com- 


positions  of  one  poet,  equal  in  rank  to  Homer,  Virgil,  or 
Milton,  have  been  lost  in  times  past:  every  civilized  age 


has  its  poets  of  the  second  order,  who  necessarily  attract 
most  ot  the  admiration  of  their  contemporaries,  without 
injustice  or  disparagement  to  those  of  the  same  rank  who 
preceded  them,  and  whose  fame,  having  passed  the  fuUt 
gradually  wanes  till  it  is  extinguished,  never  to 
newed. 

We  have  been  led  quite  out  of  our  intended  course  by 
following  these  vanishing  lights,  and  we  must  abruptly 
return  to  the  thought,  that  suggested  the  first  sentence  m 
this  article.  We  meant  to  have  added,  that  when  so  fDaoJ 
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works  of  supererogation,  as  we  have  termed  tliem,  are 
published,  it  is  no  mean  recommendation  of  a  new  hook  to 
jay>  that  it  is  what  it  professes  to  be;  and  this  character  we 
can  fairly  give  to  the  volume  before  us.  On  the  first  page  i( 
is  hrielly  and  modestly  called  **  Observations  on  Ireland  and 
DO  reader  will  be  disappointed  in  the  perusal,  who  does  not 
lit  down  with  unreasonable  expectations,  voluntarily  excited, 
liid  by  no  means  warranted  by  the  unassuming  appearance, 
plain  title,  and  sensible  introduction  of  Mr.  Dewar’s 
work. 

To  trace  the  circumstances  that  form  national  character, 
is  one  of  the  most  curious  and  entertaining  inquiries,  that, 
can  be  pursued  in  the  history  of  man  ;  though,  after  all  the 
definitions  that  may  be  given  of  the  moral  and  physical 
complexion  of  a  people,  the  individuals  who  compose  it 
vary  so  much  from  each  other,  by  personal  characteristics, 
which  are  more  distinct  than  national  ones,  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible,  with  langusure,  so  to  describe  an  Englishman,  a 
licotchman,  or  an  Irishman,  that  a  stranger  of  another 
country,  meeting  with  all  three,  could  discriminate  between 
ihe  one  and  the  others, — though  a  person,  habitually  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  several  nations,  would  easily  do  it.  Be 
(his  as  it  may,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  national  character; 
and  no  reader  of  history  ever  tliinks  of  the  Jews,  the  Greeks 
the  Romans,  or  the  Ooths,  without  having  formed  in  his 
mind  an  idea  of  each,  so  identical,  that  he  distinguishes  these 
four  kinds  of  people  as  easily  asunder,  as  in  memory  he 
distinguishes  any  four  persons  whom  he  has  formerly  known. 

Mr.  Dewar’s  first  chapter  is  “  on  the  character  of  the 
Irish.”  There  are  three  classes  of  people  in  the  Island; 
greatly  dilTering  from  each  other  in  genius,  manners,  customs, 
and  dispositions ;  agreeing  only  in  one  point — to  love  their 
country  above  every  other  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The 
Mtive  Irishy  nearly  resemble  the  Highlanders  in  language 
and  temper,  and  heartily  hate  the  other  two  classes  of 
inhabitants  as  tyrants  and  intruders.  The  Angh^lltbci'nuaiSf 
or  English  colonists,  though  proud  of  being  Irishmen,  are 
full  01  prejudice  against  the  aborigines  of  the  country, 
J^hom  they  scorn  and  despise  with  hereditaiy  pride  and 
ignorance.  The  descendants  of  the  Scotch  oettlerSf  who 
emigrated  to  Ulster  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  are,  like  their 
countrymen  wherever  dispersed,  a  sober,  industrious,  and 
thriving  race.  Of  each  of  these  kindreds  Mr.  Dewar  gives 
a  clear  account,  but  particularly  of  the  most  interesting— 
the  native  Irish,  who  arc  by  far  the  most  numerous,  neglected, 
‘ud  mUerable  of  the  three;  indeed  ia  the  course  of  hit 
volumes  when  he  speakii  of  “  the  Irish,”  he  means  them.  Th® 
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followinpj  excerpts  from  his  large  detail  will  shew  the  com*  ^ 
])oncnt  features  uf  the  character  of  these  aborigines.  I 

*  There  is  no  mark  by  which  the  Irishman  (always  recollecting  that  I 
by  this  I  mean  the  original  race  of  the  country,)  is  more  distinguished  l 
than  Inquisitiveness,  He  will  walk  miles  with  you  to  discover  where  you  I 
come  from,  where  you  are  going,  and  what  is  your  business ;  he  uili  1 
appear  merry  to  make  you  frank,  and  perfectly  untutored  and  simple,  with 

a  design  constantly  in  view.*  p.  26. 

*  An  inquisitive  turn  of  mind  is  generally  accompanied  with  some  \ 

degree  of  thoughtfulness.  A  Highlander  is  both  inquisitive  and  thought¬ 
ful,  so  is  an  Irishman  ;  though  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  he  has  not 
got  quite  so  much  of  the  pensive  philosopher  in  his  nature.  He  can  much 
more  easily  become  jocular  than  a  Highlander  ;  nor  is  he  so  apt  to  make 
those  moral  reflexions  on  the  common  incidents  of  life.  The  latter  has  a 
degree  of  tender  melancholy  in  his  disposition  which  influences  most  of 
his  habits  of  thinking;  whereas  the  former,  though  far  from  being  desti¬ 
tute  of  melancholy,  is  not  subject  in  the  same  degree  to  its  controul.*p.  29.  ’ 


*  Acuteness  .and  shrewdness  aic  also  qualities  which  strongly  mark  the  q 
Irish  character;  and  yet  these  valuable  qualities  are  often  concealed  by  i 
that  appearance  of  simplicity,  and  that  blundering  precipitancy  which  lO  i 
mightily  amuse  every  stranger.  Indeed,  these  last  dispositions  seem  not 
very  compatible  with  any  extraordinary  quickness  of  apprehension,  and 
might  lead  one  to  suppose,  were  it  not  for  the  most  undeniable  evidence  to 
the  contrary^  that  it  really  had  no  existence.  But  let  any  one  convene 
with  an  Irishman  on  any  subject  that  is  not  altogether  beyond  hit  under¬ 
standing,  and  he  will  And  him  shrewd  though  unlettered,  and  not  quite  ^ 
unintelligent,  though  on  most  subjects  uninformed  ;  possessing  a  w'ODder* 
fill  facility  of  comprehension,  and  an  equally  singular  talent  for  acute  aod 
original  remark.  These  enduements  when  found  in  a  person  educated  and 
polished,  and  when  .allied,  as  in  his  case  they  generally  are,  with  a  bril¬ 
liant  playfulness  of  fancy,  produce  the  happiest  effect,  and  form  a  character 

at  once  pleasing  and  onginal. 

*  Stror^  local  attachment  forms  a  very  prominent  part  of  this  ch^ 
racier.  Tlie  Irishman  like  the  Highlander  must  often  go  from  home;  he 
must  go  in  search  of  that  bread  which  his  country  dentes  him,  but  he  cio 
never  forget  the  cottage  of  his  early  years ;  whether  in  the  east  or  west, 
though  even  buried  amid  the  ignorance  and  vice  of  St.  Giles’s,  the  lofdy 
valley  in  which  he  Arst  began  to  live,  and  the  green  hills  of  his  native  isk, 
with  all  the  toft  and  endearing  associations  which  they  awaken, 
cease  to  warm  his  imannation,  nor,  to  his  latest  hour,  do  they  depart 
from  his  memory.  The  wild  and  simple  strains  which  Arst  delighted 
him  in  the  cabin,  while  they  sooth  his  sorrows  in  a  foreign  dime) 
cherish  his  fondness  for  home,  by  exciting  the  tenderest  aod  m<>K 
delightful  sympathies  of  the  human  heart.*  p.  31. 

*  This  extreme  warmth  of  affection,  this  strong  attachment  w  i 

kindred,  is  very  compatible  with  some  degree  of  turbulence  or  erefl  J 
ferocity.  Of  the  truth  of  this  remark,  the  following  anecdote  affb^  j| 
a  beautiful  illustration  :  it  is  recorded  in  Leland*s  History  9 

land,  under  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth.  O’Connor,  the  lurbi^  9 
Irisb  chieftain  of  O’FalJy,  had  alarmed  the  deputy  by  an  inroad  io<*  || 
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the  district  of  Kildare.  He  was  surprised  by  Fitz- Eustace,  and  hit 
(foop  put  to  the  rout.  The  chieftain,  in  endeavouring  to  escape  from 
hit  pursuers,  fell  from  his  horse ;  his  son,  the  companion  of  his  dan* 
gcr,  stopped  and  remounted  him  ;  but  unhappily  the  father  fell  a  se¬ 
cond  time  to  the  ground.  A  generous  contest  was  now  commenced 
between  the  father  and  son,  which  of  them  should  be  resigned  to  the 
mercy  of  the  enemy.  'I'he  youth  urgently  pressed  his  father  to  take 
bis  horse,  to  leave  him  to  his  fate,  and  to  seize  the  present  moment 
of  providing  for  his  own  safety.  The  father  obstinately  refused ; 
commanded  his  son  to  dy,  and  was  quickly  made  prisoner.*  p.  35. 

*  In  this  short  sketch  of  the  character  of  an  Irishman,  I  cannot  omit 
bdelity  to  friends  as  a  component  part.  It  is  the  more  necessary  to 
make  this  remark,  since  this  quality  has  sometimes  been  denied  him.* 

*  It  is  also  said,  that  the  Irish  are  deceitful ;  that  notwithstanding 
all  their  promises,  they  will  betray  a  fnend  to  serve  themselves ;  and 
this  is  held  forth  as  the  general  character  of  that  people.  No  opinioa 
can  be  more  contrary  to  truth.  Let  them  only  be  convinced,  that  you 
are  their  friend,  and  they  will  never  forsake  you  ;  they  will  do  their 
utmost  to  serve  you.  Were  it  necessary,  1  could  refer  to  many  instance! 
in  support  of  this  assertion.*  pp.  36.  37. 

‘  From  fidelity  to  friends,  the  transition  is  easy  to  hospitality.  The 
hospitality  of  the  Irish,  like  that  of  the  Scottish  highlanders,  is  pro¬ 
verbial  ;  and  never  surely  has  a  stranger  visited  the  neighbouring  isle^ 
without  having  had  satisfactory  proofs  of  it.  The  poor  labourer,  who 
bas  only  potatoes  for  himself  and  his  children,  will  give  the  best  in 
bis  pot  to  the  guest,  from  whatever  quarter  he  may  come :  he  be¬ 
stows  his  simple  fare  with  a  kindness  tliat  has  often  delighted  me. 
Unlike  the  peasants  of  some  other  countiies,  who  frown  at  the  wan¬ 
dering  intruder,  he  seems  to  feel  a  real  pleasure  in  giving  food  to 
the  hungry  ;  he  gives  the  hearty  welcome  of  his  country  to  all  who 
approach  his  humble  cot,— cei/J  miVe  /ai//e  duit*.  At  first  I  thought 
tnat  this  might  be  the  form  of  salutation,  on  extraordinary  occasions  t 
but  when  1  found  that  man,  woman,  and  child,  shouted  ceud  mie 
fuibe  duit,  to  every  visitant,  and  even  to  every  beggar,  1  felt  rather 
astonished.*  p.  38. 

*  I  roust  advert  to  that  susceptibility .  of  gratitude  and  resentment, 
•0  observable  in  the  Irish.  They  are  rather  prone  to  extremes  in 
dieir  prepossessions  or  their  antipathies,  their  love  or  their  hatred. 
They  have  no  idea  of  the  heartless  neutrality  of  indifference,  of  the 
frigid  torpor  of  insensibility ;  and  it  is  with  didiculty,  they  can  main* 

-  It  ••  ••  ^*1  i*t  J  *.iii  J*  — 


people  in  the  world  can  be  made  better  friends,  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  conceive  of  worse  enemies.  They  have  got  some  vanity,  and  they 
may  be  flattered  ;  they  possess  warm  affections,  and  they  may  very 
^ily  be  secured ;  but  they  have  a  degree  of  resentment  that  will  not 
lufler  them  with  impunity  to  be  injured  or  insulted.*  p.  41. 
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In  his  second  chapter,  Mr.  Dewar  draws)  an  able  com* 
parison  between  the  Highlanders  and  the  Irish,  much  to  the 
advantage  of  the  former,  but  only  so  in  consequence  of  the 
greater  privileges  enjoyed  by  them  under  their  native  chief- 
tains,  and  the  abject  state  of  bondage  and  wretchedness, 
in  which  the  latter  have  been  held  by  the  oppression  of  their 
English  lords.  I'he  Highlatuler  and  the  Irishman  arc  both 
of  one  stock,  but  the  Irishman  grew  on  tlie  sunless  side  of 
the  tree,  and  soured  and  hardened  in  the  wind,  while  the 
Highlander  ripened  in  the  light  and  warmth  of  day.  Of 
the  degradation  of  tlie  Irish  under  English  tyranny,  the  foj. 
lowing  passage  gives  horrible  and  affecting  proofs. 

*  They,  (the  Irish)  since  the  period  in  which  their  country  was 
first  invaded  by  the  English,  became  subject  to  the  perpetual  annoy¬ 
ance  of  enemies,  by  whom  they  were  viewed  as  an  inferior  order  of 
beings,  and  by  whom,  therefore,  they  were  treated  with  injustice  and 
cruelty.  They  soon  learned  to  exercise  the  same  ferocity  on  a  peo¬ 
ple  by  whom  they  were  slain  with  impunity ;  at  least,  who  paid  a 
very  inconsiderable  fine  as  the  price  of  their  life.  They  adopted  a 
mode  of  reasoning  certainly  not  illogical,  and  which  seems  to  have 
been  followed  by  most  other  nations  in  their  circumstances.  They 
were  oppressed  and  plundered  by  a  band  of  adventurers,  who  rendered 
tlicir  superiority  in  military  skill  only  subservient  to  the  destruction 
of  an  inoffending  people  ;  they  naturally  concluded,  therefore,  that  every 
means  by  which  they  could  extirpate  such  tyrants,  or  by  which  they 
could  indict  that  justice  which  their  crimes  had  merited,  and  for  which 
the  English  laws  made  no  provision,  was  not  only  lawful,  but  highly 
patriotic  and  expedient.  Hence  their  judgment  and  feelings  were  in 
some  degree  perverted ;  hence  the  shocking  atrocities  and  violations 
of  solemn  engagements  with  which,  towards  their  enemies,  they  have 
been  chargeable  ;  and  hence*  the  ferocity  which  their  character  mutt 
necessarily  have  assumed,  from  the  perpetual  scenes  of  carnage  and 
of  blood,  of  murder  and  of  perfidy,  in  which  they  were  involved.*  p.65. 

At  page  75,  there  is  a  striking  e’xtract  from  Spensefs  View 
of  Ireland^  written  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  from  which 
we  shall  copy  the  conclusion.  Speaking  of  the  Irish  Bards, 
who  in  their  strains  exalted  the  banditti  of  their  country 
into  heroes,  Spenser,  himself  a  bard,  who  well  knew  how 
to  sing  the  praises  of  heroes,  sjiys — 

‘  “  As  for  words  to  set  forth  such  Icwdncss,  it  is  not  hard  for 
them  to  give  a  goodly  and  painted  shew  thereunto,  borrowed  cvea  from 
the  praises  wliich  arc  proper  to  virtue  itself :  as  of  a  most  notorious 
thief  and  outlaw,  which  had  lived  all  his  life-time  upon  spoils  and 
robberies,  one  of  their  bards  in  his  praise  will  say,  that  he  was  not 
one  of  the  idle  milk- sops  that  was  brought  up  by  the  firc-side  ;  and 
that  most  of  his  days  he  spent  in  arms  and  valiant  enterprises:  ^ 
he  did  never  eat  his  meat,  before  he  had  won  it  with  the  sword: 
that  he  lay  not  all  night  slugging  In  a  cabin  under  his  mantle ; 
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Ijif9  commonly  to  keep  others  waking  to  defend  their  lives ;  and  did 
light  his  candle  at  the  flames  of  their  houses,  to  lead  him  in  th« 
(Jarkness:  that  the  day  was  his  night»  and  the  night  his  day  t  that 
be  loved  not  to  be  long  wooing  of  wenches  to  yield  to  him ;  but 
where  he  came  he  took  by  force  the  spoils  of  other  men’s  love,  and 
left  but  lamentation  to  tlieir  lovers :  tliat  his  mnsic  was  not  the  harp^ 
oor  lays  of  love,  but  the  cries  of  people  and  clashing  of  armour: 
lod  finally,  that  he  died,  not  bewail^  of  many,  but  made  many  wail 
when  he  died,  that  dearly  bought  his  death.”  ’  p.  76. 

Mr.  Dewar  adds,  that  ‘  the  persons  whom  Spenser  nien« 
tions’  as  thieves  and  outlaws,  *  were  no  doubt  those  who 
gloried  in  resisting  the  English  Government.  It  is  highly 
probable,  however,  that  in  the  progress  of  time  the  wholo 
•f  his  description  may  have  been  literally  verified  ;  and  that 
the  mere  disturbers  of  the  peace,  the  banditti  of  the  woods 
ind  mountains,  assumed  the  praise,  which  is  the  legitimate 
reward  of  patriotism  and  virtue.’  \Ve  have  no  doubt  inat  this 
was  the  case,  and  these  poor  barbarians  were  not  less  entitled 
to  the  praise  they  assumed  for  the  virtue  which  they  had 
not,  than  the  Alexanders  and  Bonapartes,  of  ancient  nnd^ 
modern  times,  who  made  kingdoms  and  empires,  instead 
of  woods  and  mountains,  the  scenes  of  their  enormities. 

In  his  chapter  on  the  Irish  language,  Mr.  Dewar  informs 
us,  that  it  is  a  dialect  of  the  Celtic,  between  which  and  tha 
Gaelic  there  is  so  little  difference,  that  an  Irislunan  and  a 
Highlander  can  converse  together  easily.  The  number  of 
|)eo|)le  who  speak  this  language,  is  said  to  amount  to  two 
millions,  of  w^hom  all  are  incapable  of  understanding  u 
continutd  discourse  in  English.  I'his  is  an  important  tact^ 
and  much  of  the  force  of  Mr.  Dewar’s  arguments  on  the 
ignorance  and  misery  of  tlic  Irish,  as  well  as  those  that 
refer  to  the  best  means  of  enlightening  their  minds  and 
ameliorating  their  conditions,  depends  on  the  establishment  of 
it.  The  calculation  was  made,  on  the  most  accurate  grounds 
that  could  be  taken,  by  Dr.  Stokes,  the  author  of  a  pamphlet 
on  the  Necessity  of  publishing  the  Scriptures  in  the  Irish 
language,  but  supposing  it  to  be  overrated  by  five  hundred 
thous>and,  there  still  remain  a  million  and  a  half  of  natives, 
who  understand  no  tongue  but  the  Irish.  ‘  NoWy  says 
Mr.  Dewar,  ‘  the  established  Church  has  made  no  pri^ision 
'xhateier  f  or  this  population ;  there  is  not  one  of  its  ministers 

tcho  preaches  in  this  language . It  is  true  most  of  these 

are  Roman  Catholics,  Are  they  not  forced,  however,  to 
remain  in  the  bosom  of  the  Roman  Church?  Their  priests 
pve  them  that  instruction  in  the  venerable  tongue  of  their 
fathers,  which  the  proiestant  t*»acbers  have  always  denied 
them.’ 
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In  his  ohscrvaiions  on  some  parts  of  the  history  of  Ireland  | 
Mr.  Dewar  shews,  that  she  has  been  a  ^reat  sufferer,  since  ! 
the  conquest  of  the  isl^jid  hy  Henry  11.,  from  a  serie?*  of  ! 
wanton  injuries,  a  continuance  of  studieii  neglcet,  nnd  I 
an  accumulation  of  penal  statutes,  that  fully  accoui  t  for 
the  humilinted  state  of  the  people.  Ireland  has  no  lli^to^y 
of  her  own,  except  the  fire-side  talcs  of  her  a\ aicd 
wrongs,  and  her  impotent  revenge.  She  has  been  a  conquered 
and  enslaved  province  of  the  British  empire,  not  an  in. 
corporated  part  of  it,  enjoying  its  freedom,  its  triumphs,  its 
glory  and  its  welfare,  though  furnishing,  in  all  ages,  an 
abundant  proportion  of  the  soldiers,  who  acquired  and  se- 
cureil  by  tlu'ir  blood  those  unparalleled  blessings. 

The  Keformation,  that  did  so  much  for  other  countries, 
to  which  it  found  way,  has  done  little  for  Ireland.  It  was 
principally'  hy  the  circulation  of  the  scriptures  among  all 
classes  of  the  people,  that  tlie  primitive  Reformers  were 
enabled  to  triumph  ;  it  was  bv  ilie  word  of  God,  ‘  quick  and 
pow  erful,  and  sharper  tlian  any  two-edged  sword’,  that  they 
went  forth  ‘  from  conquering  to  conquer.’  In  Ireland  that 
aword  of  the  Spirit  has  scarcely  been  wielded.  To  nearly  one 
half  of  the  ])opnhuion  it  is  still  in  the  Roman  scabbard. 
The  gospel  itself,  in  Latin,  to  those  who  understand  nothing 
but  Irish,  can  never  he  the  ‘  power  of  God  to  salvation.’  It  is 
not  pretended,  by  the  most  zealous  champions  of  the  inspired 
scriptures,  tliat  the  unintelligible  letter  can  enlighten  the 
mind,  and  quicken  the  heart  ;  a  revelation  in  an  unknown 
tongue  is  no  revelation  to  him  that  hears  it;  it  is  as  the 
murmuring  of  the  wind,  or  the  sound  of  waters.  On  the  day 
of  Pentecost,  when  the  Spirit  himself  gave  utterance  to  his 
word,  by  the  mouths  of  the  first  preachers,  it  was  by  hearing 
every  v\an  in  their  own  tongue,  wherein  they  were  bom^'  the 
wonderful  works  of  God,  that  three  thousand  souls,  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kindreds  and  nations,  were  cut  to  the  heart,  and  cried, 
Men  and  brethren,  wiiat  shall  w’e  do?”  Since  that  day, 
wherever  the  same  w’ord  has  been  preached  to  the  understana- 
ing  and  to  the  affections,  U  has  produced  the  same  alarm  in 
the  hearts  of  sinners,  and  put  the  same  cry  into  their  mouths. 
So  it  did  in  England,  and  so  in  Scotland,  at  the  period  of 
the  Reformation; — so  it  would  have  done  in  Ireland,  had 
the  poor  native  there  heard,  “  every  man  in  hu  own  tongue, 
Xi-hcrcin  he  nuts  honC\  the  wonderful  works  of  God,  revealed 
by  his  spirit  in  liis  word.  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  in  the  days  of 
Elizabeth,  pointed  out  to  the  Queen  the  necessity  of  pro¬ 
curing  ministers  and  teachers,  to  instruct  the  people  of 
Ireland  in  useful  and  religious  knowledge,  through  the 
natural  medium  of  their  own  language.  But  though  soin« 
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ih'mjrJ'  were  done  durinjT  that  reign  for  the  benetit  of  Ireland, 
the  thing  most  needful  was  neglected.  It  is  rational  to 
presume,  that  it  the  scriptures  had  been  published  and  ex» 
pounded  in  Ireland  as  in  other  countries,  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  Irish  people  would  have  been  as  much  more 
honourable  to  them  than  it  has  been,  as  the  history  of  any 
nation  that  received  the  reformed  doctrines  has  really  been, 
compared  with  the  history  of  the  same  nation  during  three 
centuries  of  barbarism  and  superstition  preceding.  Wherever 
the  word  of  God  had  *free  coins:)’  in  Europe,  it  was  glorified 
in  the  overthrow  of  popery  :  and,  humanly  speaking,  its 
victory  among  the  wild  Irish  would  have  been  as  certain  and 
as  signal,  as  it  was  among  the  fierce  and  bigoted  Scots  ! 
Now  when,  instead  of  a  day,  we  have  an  age  of  Pentecost,— 
when,  if  we  may  use  so  bold  a  form  of  speech,  the  gift  of 
tongues  is  communicated  to  the  Bible  itself,  and  it  is  suc¬ 
cessively  taught  to  speak  every  language  under  heaven, 
whither  the  servants  of  God  are  commissioned  to  carry 
it, — surely,  in  this  age,  to  the  poor  in  Ireland  also  will  the 
gospel  be  preached.  Indeed  an  edition  of  the  new  testament, 
of  Bishop  Bedel’s  translation,  is  now  circulating  among  ihem, 
printed  at  the  expense  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
The  labour  of  circulating  the  seripiures  can  never  be  labour 
in  vain  ;  its  success,  therefore,  in  Ireland  is  sure,  to  an  ex¬ 
tent  which  man  must  neither  presume  to  detinc  nor  limit. 
What  saith  the  Lord  ?  “  My  word  shall  not  return  unto 
me  vofdy  but  it  shall  avcomplisk  that  which  I  please^  and  it 
ihall  prosper  in  the  thing  whereunto  1  sent  it.^'^  Isa.  c.  55.  v.  1 1. 
The  sower  never  went  forth  to  sow,  but,  though  much  seed 
might  fall  by  the  way  side,  on  the  rock,  or  among  thorns, 
some  fell  on  good  ground,  sprang  up  and  bore  fruit  abun¬ 
dantly.  He  is  gone  forth  to  sow  in  the  unbroken  soil  of 
Ireland,  and  in  due  season  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  will 
gather  a  rich  return  of  wheat  into  his  garner. 

We  have  expatiated  so  much  here,  that  we  may  pass 
slightly  over  the  remainitig  contents  of  this  volume,  which 
merit  the  attention  of  onr  readers,  rather  in  the  work  itself 
than  in  any  imperfect  sketch  which  we  might  give  of  them, 
if  we  had  room. 

The  chapter  respecting  English  Laws  and  Government  in 
Ireland  contains  very  little  that  is  creditable  to  the  wisdom  or 
the  justice  of  this  country.  To  the  penal  code,  Mr.  Dewar 

trihcipally  attributes  the  impediments  to  the  progress  of 
nowledge  among  the  people,  and  consequently  infers  the 
necessity  of  Catholic  emancipation.  On  this  popular  theme 
he  argues  long,  and  well,  and  unanswerably.  In  summing 
np  the  subject  be  riiies  above  his  common  tone  of  sober 
teasouing. 
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*  In  the  present  case,  not  merely  the  propriety  but  the  necessity  of 
speedily  attending  to  the  obligation,  urges  itself  on  the  attention.  The 
distracted  state  of  Ireland  demands  it,— -the  prostrate  nations  of  Eu¬ 
rope  demand  it, — the  jwwer  and  unprincipled  ambition  of  the  Tyrant 
demands  it, — and  Britain,  amid  the  general  wreck  with  which  she  ii 
Surrounded — Britain,  still  raising  her  head  amid  the  storm,  and  daring 
to  be  free,  demands  it.— What  infatuation  1  while  contending  for  our 
lives,  our  liberties,  and  for  the  consecrated  land,  dearer  than  all,  which 
contains  the  ashes  of  our  fathers, — in  which  are  the  sepulchres  of 
those  patriots,  and  heroes,  and  legislators,  who  on  the  field  or  on 
the  scaffold  poured  their  blood,  an  oblation  to  that  Freedom  which 
their  sons  enjoy  : — while  the  storm  seems  still  gathering,  and  scarcely 
leaves  in  the  destructive  course  through  which  it  moves,  one  solitary 
land  in  which  the  remains  of  all  that  makes  man  like  Him  who 
made  him,  may  obtain  a  secure  asylum,  shall  we  hesitate  whether  to 
ullow  our  brethren,  our  kinsmen,  with  the  sam^  privileges  nhick  we  enjoy, 
to  share  with  us  the  danger  and  the  glory  of  saving  our  country,  or 
perishing  amid  her  ruins  r  p.  62. 

One  consequence,  as  well  as  a  perpetuating  cause,  of 
the  misery  of  Ireland,  is  the  swarming  population  of  degraded 
beings,  cheaply  supported  on  potatoes  —  content,  from 
ignorance  of  better  fare  and  nobler  habits,  to  live  on  the 
coarsest  food,  and  indulge  without  foresight  or  restraint 
that  passion,  uliich,  in  sue!)  a  state  of  society,  while  it  mul¬ 
tiplies  the  species,  increases  the  sum  of  national  wretched¬ 
ness.  On  this  subject  we  must  refer  to  Mr.  Dewar’s  argu¬ 
ments  and  illustrations,  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  this 
volume, 

'1  he  measures,  wliicb  our  author  recommends  for  the 
improvement  of  Ireland,  are,  necessarily,  education  and  reli¬ 
gious  instruction,  both  in  their  (nvn  language.  English 
schools  have  been  established  in  many  parishes,  but  it  is 
not  wonderful  that  the  Roman  Catholics,  \\ho  hate  the 
Englisli  language,  as  the  language  of  Protestantism,  should 
be  prejudiced  against  institutions  for  teaching  it,  and  pre¬ 
vent  their  children,  as  they  have  done  in  some  instances, 
from  atteniing  them.  Mr.  Dewar,  however,  is  confident 
that  they  would  willingly  hearken  to  instruction,  communicated 
in  their* beloved  language.  He  says, 

•  I  might  perhaps  be  confounded,  and  even  hesitate  as  to  the  truth 
of  the  opinion  which  I  hold  on  this  subject,  from  the  confident  as¬ 
sertions  of  some  Anglo-Hibemians,  were  it  not  that  1  have  actually 
been  in  the  vest  of  Ireland,  and  have  it  in  my  power,  from  re¬ 
peated  and  continued  observation,  to  form  my  judgement.  Wherever 
It  was  announced  that  the  scriptures  would  ^  read  in  the  Irish  lan¬ 
guage,  crowds  of  catholics  came  to  hear,  who  never  till  then  heard 
a  protcstint  read  the  biblc ;  and  I  shall  ever  recollect  the  manifest 
pleasure  with  which  they  seemed  to  receive  instruction,  the  seriousness 
and  devotion  with  whKh  they  listened-  Those  gentleioeD  who  wcv 
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iccnstomed  to  oppose  every  effort  to  enlighten  the  people  otherwise 
tion  in  the  English  tongue*  who  witnessed  this  singular  scene,  were 
IKK  only  satished  from  that  period  of  the  fallacy  of  their  notionsi 
but  of  the  indispensiblc  obligation  and  necessity  of  pursuing  that 
mode  of  instruction  for  which  1  always  have  contended.  One  of  these 
grotlemen  was  once  strongly  opposed  to  this  mode*  from  the  idea  that 
K  would  take  much  time  and  labour  to  teach  them  Irish  ;  and  that 
though  the  people  could  not  understand  English,  yet  it  was  useless 
to  publish  the  Scriptures  in  Irish*  since  there  were  few  who  could 
it3d  it.  From  the  time  to  which  I  refer*  however*  he  was  of  a 
fcry  different  opinion,'  p.  12 1. 

We  highly  approve  of  Mr.  Dewar's  proposition* 
instruct  the  Irish  in  ordinary  learning  and  religions  duties* 
by  means  of  Highland  preachers  and  schoolmasters.  Be 
the  bigotry  and  prejudice  of  the  priests  what  they  may*  and 
their  tyranny  over  the  consciences  of  their  flocks  as  great  as 
it  has  been  represented,  let  the  Scriptures*  in  their  own 
tongues*  be  cast*  like  bread  upon  tiie  waters*  among  the 
Irish  people*  and  teach  them  to  understand  the  voice  that 
apeaks  to  the  eye^ — teach  them  to  ready — and  thd  same  effects 
will  be  found  after  many  days,  which,  in  every  age*  and  in 
every  place*  where  the  pure  word  of  God  has  been  received* 
have  accompanied  its  progress.  The  State*  as  well  as  tho 
Church*  is  interested  in  this  great  and  glorious  work. 
The  converted  Irish  will  not  only  cease  to  be  Catholics*  but 
they  will  cease  to  be  rebels  also.  A  native  Irishman* 
when  he  read,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  a  New  Testa¬ 
ment*  which  a  benevolent  gentleman  put  into  his  hands* 
exclaimed, — “  If  I  believe  thus,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
remain  a  rebel.’”  p.  139. 

On  the  whole,  w'e  may  recommend  Mr.  Dewar’s  hook  to 
our  countrymen,  as  the  work  of  one  who  has  taken  pains 
to  inform  himself*  before  he  presumed  to  instruct  others*  on 
the  subject  of  it.  It  is  written  in  a  middle  style*  seldom 
affecting  rhetorical  pomp*  and  seldom  falling  into  meanness 
of  expression.  If  the  language  has  little  elegance  it  has 
considerable  strength*  and  if  its  charms  be  few*  its  ordinary 
features  are  not  repulsive.  We  have  found*  in  two  instances* 
a  singular  verb  following  a  plural  noun*  which  we  take  for 
granted  are  press-errors :  p.  9.  **  the  following  observations^ 
by  professor  Stewart*  in  one  sentence  expresses, &c. — p.  19, 
its  effects  on  the  national  morals  has  been  formerly  noticed.” 

The  sentiments  throughout  the  volume  are  worthy  of  a 
loan  of  enlightened  mind*  as  well  as  of  a  Christian*  zealous 
to  promote  the  present  and  eternal  welfare  of  his  fellow  crea¬ 
tures.  We  have  only  met  with  one  passage,  against  which 
tte  are  inclined  strongly  to  protest.  *  Speakiitg  of  Superstitioi^ 
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JT  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  the  further  we  are  re¬ 
moving;  from  ancient  times,  the  better  acquainted  we  are  be¬ 
coming,  in  various  jK)ints,  with  their  condition  and  operations. 
For  instance,  in  consocjncnce  of  the  labours  of  a  multitude  of 
critical  scholars,  some  of  them  indefatigable,  some  of  them 
acute,  some  of  them  ingenious,  and  a  proportion  of  them  com¬ 
bining  all  these  ipialifications,  we  arc  now,  it  is  presumed, 
much  less  remote  from  something  like  a  certainty  of  what 
were  reall}^  the  words  written  by  the  authors  of  classical 
antiquity,  than  any  of  their  fonuer  readers  have  been,  since 
the  times  immediately  subsequent  to  their  appearance.  From  I 
a  comprehensive  investigation  and  comparison  of  all  the 
known  remains  of  ancient  histoiy’,  and  the  exercise  of  a  phi¬ 
losophical  speculation  on  the  collective  testimony,  we  have 
un(juestionably  attained  both  a  clearer  knowledge  of  the  trans-  i 
actions,  and  a  juster  estimate  of  the  characters,  of  ancient 
nations  than  were  possessed  by  our  forefathers.  Our  pir- 
turesque  view,  also,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  of 
the  people  of  remote  ages,  has  distincter  lines  and  more 
vivid  colours  ;  in  consequence  of  liberal  antiquarian  research, 
and  of  fortunate  discoveries,  which  have  made  us  better  ac-  | 
quainted  with  the  structure  of  their  abodes,  their  fortresses  and  . 
their  temples,  with  their  weapons,  their  domestic  utensils,  their  ■ 
dresses,  their  ornaments.  An  immense  number  and  variety  | 
of  faithful  memorials  of  their  living  economy  have  been  drawn  , 
from  masses  of  ruins,  have  been  dug  from  the  ground,  and 
have  betMi  discovered  in  grand  assemblages  in  subterranean 
cities.  And  the  long  rest  of  the  dead  has  been  disturbed,  in 
almost  every  quarter  of  the  world,  by  the  curiosity  of  j 
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(p.  II.)  interfering  with  the  prerogative  of  the  magistrate, 
dictating  to  th^*  sovereign  and  the  senate,  proscribing  n 
heretics,  and  burning  as  infidels,  all  who  do  not  adhere  to 
its  dogmas,  Mr.  Dewar,  in  the  warmth  of  his  indignation 
is  betrayed  into  the  following  inconsiderate  expression: 
•  It  is  diflicult  to  say,  •u^hat  greater  curse  heaven  in  its  uraik 
can  injiict  on  mortals  /’  Heaven  cannot  inflict  the  curse  of 
Superstition  upon  mortals.  Lucretius  may  be  excused,  for 
deriving  Superstition  from  above;  those  who  are  better 
instructed,  know  that  it  springs  from  beneaihy  and  that  the 
Author  of  pure  and  undeflled  Religion  can  never  be  the 
Author  of  a  Vampire,  assuming  the  form  of  godliness,  but 
earthly,  sensual  and  devilish  in  its  nature. 

Art.  II.  A  DeicrtfiUon  of  the  Collection  of  Ancitnt  Terraccitae  in  thi 
British  Museum  /  •wit h  Engravings,  pp.  4-(>.  40  PI' tes.  4to.  Price 

ll.  lls.6d.  royal  4tc.  2/.  \2s,  6J,  Sold  at  the  British  Museum,  aod 
by  G.  and  W.  Nicol.  1810. 
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Europeans  to  know  ail  the  circumstances  of  ancient  in* 
humaiion.  The  venerable  Tmnuli  on  our  own  plains  and 
hills  have  hoei\  opened  ;  and  there  is  one  most  iiulefatigable 
investiiiator  who  has  done  more  than  any  other  man  of  the 
tre,  lo  dnish  the  lunercal  pan,  but  indeed  not  exclusively  that 
jmit,  of  the  picture,  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  island^ 
the  view  of  whose  rude  memorials  excites  an  interest  hardly 
less  solemn,  because  mingled  with  much  more  of  the  sense 
of  darkness  and  mystery,  tlian  tliat  inspired  by  the  con¬ 
templation  of  the  magniiicent  monumental  ruins  of  Greece 
and  Rome. 

VV’e  might  even  add,  that  the  physical  slate  of  the  world 
in  ancient  times  is,  by  u  slow  progress  of  tliscovery  and 
speculation,  becoming  more  known  to  ns  than  it  was  to  our 
ancestors,  in  consequence  of  the  multiplied  perforations  of 
the  strata  nearest  its  surface,  and  the  protiigious  accumulation 
of  fossil  specimens  of  organic  existence  brought  under  the 
eager  inspection  of  science. 

There  is  cause  to  be  pleased  at  this  augmentation  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  past  world.  The  greater  certainty  of  history, 
and  the  greater  weight  and  precision  which  will  he  given 
to  whatever  lessons  are  ordinarily  reputed  to  be  taught  by 
history,  will  not  be  all  the  advantage.  Wliat  would  strike  us 
as  a  higher  benefit  is,  the  peculiar  and  elevated  solemnity 
which  a  well-disposed  mind  is  made  to  feel,  in  beholding  the 
vision  of  the  past  world,  while  the  shade  that  in  a  great  measure 
veils  it,  is  here  and  there  removing,  or  becoming  more  attenu¬ 
ated,  to  disclose,  though  still  in  a  gloomy  and  mystical  light, 
some  of  its  awful  features.  It  may  be  hoped,  perhaps,  that  such 
subjects  of  contemplation  will  somewhat  aid  the  formation  of 
I  serious  habit  in  the  mind.  They  should  naturally  tend  to 
prevent  the  thoughts  from  resting  in  dull  and  vdlgar  tran¬ 
quillity  on  the  little  ordinary  matters  of  life,  and  excite  them 
to  a  certain  earnest  expansiveness  toward  remoteness  and 
sublimity.  And  we  wish  it  might  not  be  too  sanguine  to  hope, 
that  the  solemnity  and  enlargement  of  mind,  thus  favoured  by 
contemplations  of  the  past  world,  would  render  it  more 
losceptible  of  the  influences  from  that  other  side, — futurity, 
where  views  of  still  greater  amplitude,  solemnity,  and  sublimity, 
tre  presented  to  contemplation,  also*  through  a  medium  par¬ 
tially  mysterious  and  obscure. 

On  moral  accounts,  therefore,  as  well  as  in  consideration  of 
the  improvement  or  gratification  of  taste,  we  are  much 
pleased  with  the  eftbrts  that  are  making  for  the  recovery  of 
the  relics  and  almost  lost  vestiges  of  antiquity.  We  are  glad 
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that  a  few  exquisite  remains  of  Atlicuian  art  have  been  saved 
and  brought  to  this  country,  that  we  have  gained  some  of 
the  remc'vable  memorials  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  that  some 
of  the  Roman  Terracottas  have  been  preserved  for  us  so 
long  ill  a  dry  well  near  the  Porta  Latina,  that  repositories 
liave  been  filled  from  the  houses  of  Herculaneum,  that  so 
many  interesting  monuments  of  the  ancient  Britons  have 
been  discovered  on  Salisbury  Plain,  and  that  the  intelligent  ' 
researches  of  future  years  will  doubtless  bring  to  light  many 
more  precious  relics,  in  those  countries  especially  where,  at 
|iresent,  a  barbarous  government  and  state  of  society  preclude, 

Jii  great  measure,  the  researches  of  artists  and  antiquaries. 
We  are  glad  also  that  these  treasures  should  be  extensively 
made  known  to  the  public  by  means  of  accurate  and  elegant 
engravings,  provided  that  it  is  not  done  in  so  very  sump¬ 
tuous  and  exorbitant  a  style,  as  to  preclude  all  but  the  de¬ 
cidedly  wealthy  part  of  the  community  from  participating  in 
the  gratification  and  the  knowledge. 

This  fault  is  less  chargeable  on  the  present  volume  than  on 
many  contemporary  or  recent  works.  The  Terracottas  ars 
engraved  without  any  fanciful  additions  of  superfluous  de¬ 
coration.  Fewer  leaves,  however,  would  have  answered  th6 
purpose,  without  any  diminution  of  elegance  or  effect,  as 
several  of  those  which  have  but  one  engraving,  might  with 
the  utmost  ease  and  propriety  have  admitted  two,  and  se¬ 
veral  of  those  that  have  two  very  small  ‘ones  might  have 
had  four.  The  engravings  bear  the  names  of  most  of  the 
principal  artists  of  the  day,  present  an  agreeable  variety  of 
styles,  and  arc  executed  with  very  great  beauty.  The  sub¬ 
jects  are  chiefly  mythological,  *with  a  few  that  may  be  called 
romantic,  such  as  those  representing  conflicts'  with  griffins. 
Fauns,  satyrs,  victories,  Cupids,  and  priestesses  with  oflerings, 
make  a  conspicuous  figure.  There  are  several  statues  of 
Muses. 

Some  of  the  Terracottas,  to  judge  by  these  representations, 
indicate  both  a  fine  imagination  and  fine  workmanship  ;  but  a 
considerable  proportion  of  them  shew  but  a  very  subordi¬ 
nate  proficiency  in  art.  There  is,  particularly,  a  sort  of 
dwarfish  pettiness  and  insignificance  of  figure  in  many  of  the 
human  and  mythological  personages ;  and  the  brute  figures 
(horses  chiefly)  have  no  merit  of  accurate  delineation.  There 
are  however  a  few  fine  figures,  and  spirited  attitudes  of  action, 
among  the  mythological  agents.  The  exhibition  is  on  the 
whole  vastly  inferior  to  what  we  may  expect  to  see,  when  we 
shall  have  the  Athenian  bas  reliefs  represented  in  engravings. 

After  our  account  of  the  subjects  of  these  performance^  »t 
will  be  fair  to  confess,  that  our  preceding  moral  speculati9ni 
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will  rather  slightly  apply  to  such  antique  memorials.  It 
is  not)  assuredly)  from  such  subjects  that  we  can  expect  to 
derive  pensive  sublimity  to  our  inusings.  The  only  way  in 
which  they  can  much  interest  our  imagination)  is  as  tho 
actual  remains  of  the  decorations  of  the  destroyed  mansions) 
temples  and  tombs  of  a  great  people)  whose  splendour  has 
been  extinct  for  so  many  ages. 

The  letter- press  part  of  this  elegant  publication  affords  a 
brief  description  of  each  of  the  Terracottas,  with  generally 
an  explanation  of  the  subject)  accompanied  by  references  to 
the  classic  poets.  The  measure,  in  inches,  is  always  men-> 
tioned.  The  editor  sayS)  ‘  I'he  bas-reliefs  have  been  un¬ 
doubtedly  cast  in  moulds;  they  were  afterwards  baked)  and 
perhaps  occasionally  retouched  by^he  graver.  Of  the  designs, 
some  arc  of  Roman  invention,  but  the  greater  part  of  tnem 
appear  to  have  been  copied  from  the  Greek  artists.’ — *  All  the 
statues  here  engraved,  one  only  excepted,  were  found  about 
the  year  1765,  in  a  well  which  was  completely  dry,  near  the 
Porta  Latina  at  Rome.  A  labourer,  in  digging  red  gravel, 
broke  into  the  well,  and  discovered  a  heap  of  fragments  of 
Terracotta.  These  fragments  were  purchased  by  Mr.  Nolle- 
kens,  who  carefully  joined  the  pieces  together,  and  restored 
the  figures  nearly  to  their  original  state.’ 


Art,  III,  An  Inquiry  into  the  Consequences  of  neglecting  to  give  the  Prauet 
Book  nuith  the  Bible,  interspersed  with  Remarks  on  some  late  Speeches 
at  Cambridge,  and  other  important  Matter  relative  to  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society.  By  Herbert  Marsh,  D.D.  F.R.S.  Margaret 
Professor  of  Divinity.  Fourth  edition.  8vo.  pp.  51.  Rivingtons.  1812. 

An.  IV.  An  Examination  of  Dr,  MarsPs  **  Inquiry  relative  to  the  Britisk 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,**  In  a  Series  of  Letters  to  the  Reverend  Dr# 
E.  D.  Clarke,  Professor  of  Mineralogy  in  the  University  of  Cam¬ 
bridge.  By  the  Rev.  William  Dealtry,  A.M.  F.R.S.  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  and  Examining  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Bristol* 
Second  edition,  corrected.  8vo.  pp.  124.  Hatchard.  1812. 

Art.  V.  Three  Letters  on  the  Subject  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society ;  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Marsh,  and  John  Coker,  Es^ 
By  the  Right  Hon.  Nicholas  Vansittart.  Second  edition.  8vo.  pp. 
Hatchard.  1812. 

Art.  VI.  The  Excellency  of  the  Litur^,  in  four  Discourses,  preached 
before  the  University  of  Cambridge,  in  November,  1811.  To  which  it 
prefixed,  an  Answer  to  Dr.  Marsh’s  Inquiry  respecting  **  the  neglecting 
to  give  the  Prayer  Book  with  the  Bible.”  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Simeon, 
A.  M.  Fellow  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge.  8vo.  pp.  170.  Hatchard| 
1812. 

Art.  VII.  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon,  N,  Vansktart,  M,P,  being  to 
Answer  to  his  Second  Letter  on  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
^  at  the  same  Time,  an  Answer  to  whatever  is  argumentative  in  other 
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Pamphlets  which  have  been  lately  written  to  the  same  Puipose.  By 
Herbert  Marsh,  D.D.  F.R.S.  Margaret  Prolcssor  of  Divinity,  8vo. 
pp,  54.  Rivingtons.  1812. 

Art.  VII 1.  Thoughts  on  the  Utility  and  Ex/iedieucy  of  the  Plans  firohotti 
^  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  By  ^ward  Maltby»  D.D, 
Prebendary  of  Leighton  Buzzard,  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Lin¬ 
coln,  &c.  8vo.  pp.  64.  Cadell  and  Davies.  1812. 

Art.  IX.  Observations  t  designed  as  a  Rejily  to  the  “  Thoughts^*  of  Dr, 
Midtby^  on  the  Dangers  of  circulating  the  whole  of  the  Scriptures 
among  the  lower  Orders.  By  J.  W.  Cunningham,  A.M.  Vicar  of  * 
Harrow  on  the  Hill,  and  late  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge, 
8vo.  pp.  57.  Hatchard.  1812. 


JN  resuming,  after  an  interval  of  nearly  two  years,  the  subject 
of  these  pamphlets,  it  is  natural  to  congratulate  our  readers 
on  the  triumj)hant  progretf^  of  the  noble  institution  to  which  1 
they  relate — on  the  increasing  conviction,  in  the  public  j 
mind,  of  its  excellence  and  utility,  on  the  temperate  zeal 
and  Christian  charity  which  have  been  displayed  in  iu 
defence,  and  on  the  manifest  confusion,  and  almost  acknow¬ 
ledged  discomfiture  of  its  uiost  determiued  adversaries.  The 
Bible  Society  indeed  is  still  assailed  with  objections  ;  but  those 
that  were  formerly  urged  against  it  with  so  much  imperii; 
nent  dulness  and  illiberal  absurdity,  are  entirely  abandoned:  i 
they  have  been  so  thoroughly  exposed,  that  their  fondest  I 
abettors  are  at  last  heartily  ashamed  of  them.  From  a  con*>  | 
test  which  it  never  courted,  the  Society  has  reaped  nothing 
but  aiivuntage.  Its  purity,  wisdom  and  importance  have  been  | 
set  in  broad  daylight :  it  ha.s  spread  itself  into  every  comer  ? 
of  tlie  empire,  and  has  been  hailed  with  rapture  by  all  classes  j 
of  the  Community.  That  it  should  h<ive  been  again  attacked,  | 
is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  regret  as  of  wonder ;  and  if  we  ouce  J 
more  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  dispute,  they  | 
will  not,  we  trust,  impute  to  us  the  alrsurdity  of  entertain-  I 
ing  any  anxiety  about  the  fate  of  the  Bible  Society.  When  | 
popular  objections  have  received  a  satisfactory  refutation,  I 
little  is  to  be  apprehended  from  those  that  are  so  subtle,  | 
and  ‘  lie  so  concealed  from  the  public  view,’  that  it  is^diffi-  \ 
cult  to  explain’  them.  As  a  matter  of  curiosity,  however, 
it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  know  the  utmost  that  learningi  , 
diligence,  and  ingenuity  have  been  able  to  elfect,  in  op* 
position  tt)  the  plain  conclusions  of  common  sense.  We 
propose,  therefore,  after  narrating,  briefly,  the  progress  and 
proceedings  of  the  Bible  Society  since  we  last  touched  on 
the  subject,  to  give  a  concise  history  of  the  present  con¬ 
troversy,  and  to  conclude  with  the  examination  of  whatever 
is  new  or  important  in  tlie  objections  now  made  to  that 
magnificent  charity. 
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Nothing,  in  modern  times,  has  occurred  of  so  extraordinary 
I  nature,  as  the  wide  and  rapid  sprf*ad  of  the  British  and 
Fon'ign  Bible  Society.  Within  the  two  last  yt*ars  it  has 
iucreased,  beyond  all  example,  in  its  resources,  its  influence 
and  its  respectability ;  and  has  been  augmented  by  upwards  of 
levetity  new  Auxiliary  Societies  in  the  Uitited  Kingdom,  at 
once  the  glory  afid  supf)ort  of  the  parent  stock,  each  in* 
hffiting  its  characteristic  features,  each  animated  with  the  same 
ipirir,  <*ach  having  in  view  the  same  gratid  object,  and  pnrsu* 
ingit  with  the  same  inflexible  fidelity.  Several  new  societies 
bivebeen  formed  in  the  American  States;  and  an  Auxiliary  So* 
cicty  has  been  established,  with  theconciirrence  of  the  supreme 
foverninent,  at  Calcutta — from  which,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Corresponding  Committee,  the  greatest  advantages  are  likely 
to  result,  in  iacilitatmg  the  translation  of  the  hible  into  the 
Oriental  languages,  and  its  extensive  distribution  over  re* 
^ions  which  have  hitherto  been  the  gloomy  abodes  of  wretch- 
edrn’ss  and  .sllper^titio^. 

'I'iie  HUhtber  of  the  societies  formed  in  aid  of  the  original 
institution,  utfor  is,  however,  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  it* 
iriutnpbs.  Among  the  presidents  and  vice  presidents  of 
the  new  societies,  will  lie  found  names  of  exalted  rank, 
•od  distinguished  for  talents  and  virtue.  From  the  Auxiliary 
H  Societies,  again,  numerous  Branches  have  arisen,  in  the  respec- 
I  live  divisions  of  their  districts,  and  these  have  been  further 
I  eiif  tided  by  Bible  Associations,  which  have  for  their  object, 

I  to  bring  into  action  the  lower  orders  of  the  cotnmunity,  and 
I  circulate  the  scriptures  among  the  poor,  chiefly  by  their  own 
I  igeucy.  I'he  Bible  Society  has  seized  the  admiration,  and 
I  triumphs  over  the  hearts  of  men.  All  ranks  and  classes  have 
I  become  zealous  and  eflicient  in  this  best  of  causes,  and  co-ope- 
I  rate  in  it  with  cordiality  and  affection  ;  and,  the  system,  as  one 
I  of  its  most  eloquent  advocates  has  remarked,  presents  a  perfect 
tbole,  correspondent  in  plan,  and  united  in  harmony  ;  ‘  a  nohlo 
ftbric,  in  which  all  the  parts  are  combined  for  beauty  and  for 
•rengih  ;  whose  foundations  are  laid  deep  in  the  ground,  and 
whose  turrets  sparkle  in  the  skiea.^  * 

In  proportion  as  this  institution  has  multiplied  its  auxilia¬ 
ries,  and  kindled  the  zeal  of  the  nation  in  its  favour,  it  has 
likewise  enlarged  its  pecuniary  resources.  The.net  receipts 
of  the  Society,  for  the  two  years,  ending  March  31,1812, 
Mnounted  to  no  lew  a  sum  than  68,000/.  * — With  this  prodw 
pous  accession  to  its  funds,  the  Society  has  not  been  hack* 
ward  in  extending  its  operation*.  Dr.  Marsh,  indeed,  who  hai 
Wn  at  80  much  pains  to  warn  the  nation  of  the  dangers  to 
^  apprehended  from  it*  activ’rty  at  home,  has  be^  at  still 
greater  pains  to  lessen  the  merit  of  its  foreign  exertions, — 
VoL.  Vlll.  $  ¥ 
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which  be  yet  allows,  ‘are  productive  of  great  and  unmixed 
good/ (Inquiry,  p.  19.)  He  has  nut,  however,  been  able  to 
show,  that  the  Society  itself  pretends  to  have  done  more  than 
it  has  actually  accomplished.  And  if  some  of  its  friends 
have  not  been  very  guarded  in  expressing  their  admiration 
of  its  benevolent  efforts,  there  is  no  more  justice  in  turning 
such  inaccuracy  into  matter  of  censure,  than  there  would  be 
in  rcpreliending  Dr.  Marsh  for  all  the  absurdity  and  extrava* 
^nce  of  the  Society’s  enemies,  witli  whom  he  makes  common 
cause.  The  merit  of  trai.slating  the  scriptures  is  certainly 
great:  but  he  doubtless  is  entitled  to  no  vulgar  commenda. 
lion  who  makes  the  Word  of  God  common,  where  it  waspre 
▼iously  barely  accessible.  If  the  infancy  of  the  Bible  Society 
render  it  impossible  to  lay  much  claim  to  the  former  kind  of 
.merit,  it  deserves  extraordinary  praise  on  account  of  the  latter. 
Here  it  appears  in  its  proper  sphere,  diffusing  its  influence  for 
the  healing  of  the  nations.  Besides  upwards  of  200,000  Eng- 
dish  Bibles  issued  during  the  two  years  ending  the  21st  of  Fe* 
bruary  last,  the  Society  has,  in  the  same  period,  distributed 
more  than  50,000  Bibles  and  Testaments,  in  English,  Welch, 
Gaelic,  Manks,  Irish,  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Italian, 
Greek, Dutch,  Danish,  andOermani  These  copies  of  thescrip. 
turcs  have  been  sent  to  all  quarters  of  the  world,  and  to  the 
distressed  of  every  description,  to  prisoners  of  war,  to  slaves  in 
ihe  West  Indies,  to  the  |K)orin  workhouses  and  infirmaries,  to 
criminals  in  gaols,  and  to  the  indigent  in  various  parts  of  the 
old  and  new  continents ;  and  have  been  received  with  the 
liveliest  expressions  of  gratitude,  and  often  with  tears  of  joy. 

In  the  same  period,  the  society  has  materially  contributed 
to  promote  rc-impressions  of  the  scriptures  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  in  Swedish,  Finnish,  Laponese,  Lithuanian,  Livo¬ 
nian  ami  Eslhonian,  Hungarian,  and  Sclavonic.  The  emperor 
of  Russia,  in  approbation  of  the  Society’s  grant  of  5001.  for  the 
printing  of  the  Finnish  scriptures,  added  to  it  the  sum  of  5000 
rubles  from  his  own  privy  purse. 

To  Asia,  which  opens  such  a  wide  held  for  the  Society’s 
exertions,  it  has  been  particularly  attentive.  The  translation 
of  the  bible  intotlie  various  oriental  languages  proceeds  rapid¬ 
ly  :  to  accelerate  the  printing  of  it,  the  Society  has  granted 
large  sums ;  and  its  friends  have  been  extremely  active  in  difr 
tributing  such  versions  as  are  already  printed.  On  the  whole, 
nothing  can  afford  to  a  philauthropic  mind  a  more  pleasing 
spectacle,  or  inspire  more  agreeable  reflections,  than  a  con¬ 
templation  of  the  past  success  and  present  condition  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  Scarcely  a  vessel  leaves 
•iu  shores  which  is  not  the  messenger  of  its  spiritual  bounty » 
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icarcely  a  portion  of  human  territory  will  ere  long  remain  un- 
visited  by  its  Christian  kindness  : 

Aggredere  O  raagnos  (aderit  jam  tempus)  honores  I 

A  spice,  convexo  nutantem  pondcre  raundum, 

Terrasque,  tractusque  mans,  coelumque  profundum :  ' 

Aspicc,  vcnluro  Ixuotur  ut  omnia  scclo.  Viao. 

It  is  w’itli  reluctance  that  we  quit  this  subject,  to  pursue  the 
less  agreeable  part  of  our  duty,  the  history  of  the  present  con¬ 
troversy.  The  Bible  Society  had  been  so  triumphantly  vindi¬ 
cated  by  Mr.  Dealtry,  and  its  inBuence  was  so  rapidly  extend¬ 
ing,  that  we  began  to  hope,  it  would  for  the  future  be  ex¬ 
empt  from  cavils.  The  Sikeses,  Sprys,  and  Wordsworths,  how¬ 
ever,  had  scarcely  been  driven  from  the  field,  when  Dr.  Marsh, 
lignalized  in  many  a  combat,  put  himself  in  an  attitude  of 
hostility.  As  long  and  various  experience  bad  made  him  familiar 
with  every  polemical  art,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  proceeded 
at  first  by  stratagem.  In  his  famous  sermon  at  St.  Paurs,  whilQ 
appearing  to  direct  his  eBTorts  against  Mr.  Lancaster's  schol¬ 
astic  inventions,  he  was  in  reality  aiming  a  blow  at  the  Bible 
Society.  This  the  professor  kept,  for  some  time,  to  himself. 
But  toward  the  close  of  the  year,  when  the  argument  that  he 
intended  should  bear  on  the  Bible  Institution,  had  been,  in  the 
lhape  of  an  attack  on  Mr.  Lancaster,  pretty  generally  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  clergy,  a  proposal  for  forming  an  Auxiliary 
Society  in  the  town  of  Cambridge,  afforded  him  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  more  openly  avowing  his  dislike.  With  a  view  to 
obstruct  the  formation  of  the  intended  Society,  he  circulated^ 
very  assiduously, an  address  to  the  Senate,  which,  besides  con¬ 
taining  the  objection  afterwards  expanded  in  his  “  Inquiry,’* 
hintccT  at  the  probability  of  *  other  objects,  inimical  to  the 
Church,  being  associated  with  the  main  object’*  This  address 
was  honoured  with  a  reply,  remarkable  for  its  eloquence,  and 
its  gentlemanly  and  Christian  spirit,  in  a  private  letter,  after¬ 
wards  published,  addressed  to  Dr,  Marsh,  by  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  Address,  having  unhappily 
failed  of  its  effect,  was  followed,  two  days  before  the  intended 
meeting,  by  a  hand  bill^  statiug,  that  the  enemies  of  tlie  Bible 
Society,  objected  *  not  to  the  distribution  of  the  Bible,  but  to  the 
distribution  of  the  Bible  alone.'  As  it  sounded  very  strange  in  the 
ears  of  Protestants,  to  reprobate  ^  the  distribution  of  the  Bible 
done,’  without  the  safeguard  of  the  Liturgy,  several  of  the 
gentlemen  who  spoke  at  the  meeting,  animadverted,  in 
pointed  but  sufficiently  decorous  terms,  on  such  an  unlooked 
for  objection,  as  reflecting  on  the  English  church,  derogating 
from  the  dignity  of  scripture,  and  inconsistent  with  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  Protestantism. 
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Furnished  with  these  materials^  the  Margaret  Professor  set  i 
himself  to  work,  and  after  some  weeks  of  profound  meditation, 
sent  forth  his  “  Inquiry  into  the  consequences  of  neglecting 
to  give  tlie  Prayer-hook 'with  the  Bible.”  | 

This  most  ingenious  and  sophistical  attack  on  the  Bible  So-  I 
ciety,  soon  provoked  a  reply.  Dr.  Clarke,  who  had,  in  the  § 
town-hall  of  Cambridge,  so  much  to  his  own  honour,  and  I 
the  delight  of  his  audience,  supported  the  cause  of  the  I 
Ihble  Society,  wrote  an  answer,  the  same  evening  that  the  I 
Inquiry  appeared,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Marsh.  Of  this  brief,  I 
airy  production,  part  is  personal,  giving  no  very  favourable  f 
view  of  the  Margaret  Professor’s  conduct ;  the  remainder  is  a  I 
sufficient  solution  of  the  objections  urged  in  the  Inquiry.  | 
After  a  moileratc  interval.  Dr.  Clarke’s  Letter  was  followed  | 
by  the  Kxaminatiou  of  Mr.  Dealtry,  who  had  already  obtain-  | 
ed  so  much  fame  as  the  powerful  advocate  of  the  Bible  So-  | 
ciety,  and  who  was  indneed,  as  well  by  insinuations  of  a  per-  1 
sonal  nature,  thrown  out  by  the  ^largaret  Professor,  as  by  I 
zeal  for  the  noble  cause,  which  had  already  been  so  materially  i 
indebted  to  his  diligence  and  skill,  again  to  appear  in  its  vin-  i 
dication.  Not  content  with  establishing  the  perfect  propriety  | 
of  his  own  conduct,  he  completely  unravelled  the  elaborate  i 
sophistry  of  the  inquirer,  and  exposed  with  singular  vivacity  I 
of  wit  and  force  of  argument,  with  much  learning  and  con-  i 
siderable  eloquence,  the  weakness  of  the  general  texture,  and  | 
the  incongruity  of  its  different  parts.  | 

About  the  same  time  with  Mr.  Dealtry’s  Examination,  ap-  f 
pe  ed  a  second  letter  to  Dr.  Marsh,  by  Mr.  Vansittart.  In  | 
this  letter  the  charges  of  the  Inquiry  are  not  merely  refuted,  | 
hut  are  refuted  so  mildly,  and  yet  so  convincingly,  that  it  is  | 
impossible  for  any  person,  who  is  not  strangely  under  the  | 
dominion  of  prejudice,  on  a  perusal  of  it,  to  retain  an  atom  of  | 
apprehension,  lest  the  English  Church  should  he  endangered  | 
by  the  Bible  Society.  i 

Last  of  all,  on  the  same  side,  Mr.  Simeon  came  forward.  In  “ 
a  letter,  prefixed  to  four  admirable  sermons  on  the  Excellency  | 
of  the  Liturgy,  he  has  given  the  most  satisfactory  answer  | 
possible  to  the  Inquiry  ;  having  shewn  that  the  neglect^  into  i 
the  consequences  of  which  the  learned  Professor  makes  in*  ? 
quiry,  is  altogether  imaginary  !  ^ 

If,  however,  the  Church  of  England  really  had  sustained  i 
aomc  trivial  injury  from  the  Bible  Society,  yet  it  might  have  j 
been  thought  that  the  indisputable  advantages  which  the  wofkl  | 
was  deriving  from  that  institution,  were  of  such  magnitude,—  i 
^the  surplus  of  benefit  was  so  clearly  in  its  favour,  —  i 

contingent  evil  was  so  vastly  outweighed  by  the  inevitable  | 
good,  as  to  satisfy  every  requisition,  and  secure  the  suffrage  oi  i 
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every  reasonable  being.  To  counteract  this  inference,  Dr, 
Marsh,  shortly  after  the  above  mentioned  pHinpIdets  were 
publislicd,  issued,  as  a  sort  of  Appendix  to  his  Inquiry,  “A 
History  of  the  Translatiofis  which  liave  been  made  of  the 
Scriptures,  &c.'*  in  which,  by  a  most  laborious  induction  of 
irrelevant  particulars,  he  emleavours  to  prove,  that  the  So¬ 
ciety’s  foreign  exertions,  (the  only  exertions  which  he  can 
bring  himself  to  praise)  have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  This 
was  in  due  time  followed  by  a  letter  to  Mr.  Vansiltart ;  modeatly 

{jurporting  to  be  a  reply  to  that  honourable  person’s  second 
ettor  on  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  “  and  at  the 
same  time  an  answer  to  whatner  is  argumentative  in  other 
pamphlets,  which  have  been  recently  written  to  the  same 
purpose.” 

Meanwhile,  Dr.  Maliby, having  sundry  scruples  as  tb  tiie  ex¬ 
pediency  of  giving  general  currency  to  the  Bible,  in  its  present 
shape,  communirated  his  ‘  Thoughts’  to  the  public.  These 
Thoughts  might  have  been  safely  left  to  their  fate,  were  it 
not  tir.^irable  that  every  objection,  however  feeble,  to  the  Biblo 
itstif,  as  well  as  to  its  circulation,  should  be  thoroughly  obvi¬ 
ated.  The  gentle  correction  bestowed  on  Dr.  Maltby  by  Mr. 
Cunningham,  in  his  judicious,  spirited,  and  highly  eloquent 
Observations  on  the  learned  Doctor’s  Thoughts,  must  cHectu- 
aily  suppress  all  doubt  in  the  mind  of  every  one  who  will 
give  it  a  perusal,  whether  or  not  the  u'holc  scriptures  are 
iptended  or  are  calculated  for  general  use. 

As  most  of  the  above  pamphlets  contain  a  good  deal  that  \» 
personal  and  local,  and  much  that  is  irrelevant  to  the  principal 
question,  instead  of  troubling  our  readers  with  a  regular  ab* 
(tract  of  them,  we  shall  impartially  state  the  chief  objcctLona 
now  made  to  the  Bible  Society,  and  present  an  abstract  of  the 
reasoning  by  which  they  have  been  refuted. 

That  there  is  ‘  no  harm  whatever  in  giving  away  a  Bible,* 
Dr.  Marsh,  in  the  outset  of  his  “  Inquiry,”  explicitly  avows: 
but  let  not  any  one  infer  from  this  avowal,  that  the  learned 
Professor  approves  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 
For,  be  it  understood,  that  the  avowal  is  by  no  means  universal, 
comprehending  all  cases  in  which  bibles  are  aHbrdcd  to  the 
poor.  Except  where  the  bible  is  accompanied  by  the  liturgy, 
K  a  sajegtuird^  it  never  can,  in  this  schismatic  country,  escape  iix 
Mfety  from  a  churchman’s  hands.  Such  is  the  Margaret  Pro¬ 
fessor’s  creed.  He  believes  that  there  is  ‘  no  harm  whatever 
fe  giving  away  a  bible,’ — but  that  there  is  much  harm  in  giving 
^vay  a  bible,  except  as  guarded  by  the  book  of  common 
Player.  In  the  view,  therefore,  of  this  enemy  of  paradox, 
^is  advocate  of  the  bible,  as  *  the  only  fountain  of  religious 
this  laborious  promoter  of  the  study  of  scripture,— 
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the  Bible  Society,  hiiviii"  for  its  sole  object  the  distribution 
of  the  scriptures  alone^  is,  as  far  as  respects  this  land  of  heresy, 
a  very  dangerous  institution. 

In  formerly  replying  to  the  charge  of  deficiejuij  brought 
against  the  Society,  because  its  object  was  to  circulate  the 
scriptures  without  any  addition  of  note,  comment,  or  tract, 
we  look  occasion  to  point  out  the  gross  perversion  of  language, 
in  calling  the  omission  of  a  superlluity  a  defect ;  and  remarked, 
that  *  on  this  principle  the  bible  should  never  be  circulated  by 
a  churchman,  without  the  common  prayer  at  one  end,  and  the 
inctrical  psalms  at  the  other.*.’  If  it  had  been  told  us  that  this 
principle,  which  we  deemed  so  extravagant,  tiotto  say  absurd, 
would,  in  the  course  of  a  twelvemonth,  become  tbei)asisofa 
new  attack  on  tlie  Ikble  Society,  by  a  Margaret  Professor  of 
Divinity,  we  shotild  hove  been  very  much  startled,  and  not 
a  little  iticrcdulous.  Because  the  Praver-hook  does  not  rc- 
company  the  bibles  issued  from  the  Society’s  omce,  Dr.  Marsh 
infers  tliat  the  Prayer  book  must,  of  necessity  be  neglectedyh^ 
those  who  subscribe  to  the  Society  ;  and  then,  assuming  the  fact, 
gravely  proceeds  to  investigate  its  consequences.  In  the  course 
of  this  investigation,  the  Margaret  Professor  has  scarcely 
taken  a  step  without  committing  an  error.  He  attaches  un¬ 
due  importance  to  the  liturgy,  as  the  means  of  supporting 
the  church  :  his  representation  of  the  difficulty  of  understand¬ 
ing  scripture  is  in  the  manner  of  a  caricature  :  his  positions 
are  unguarded,  and  his  apprehensions  groundless.  In  obscure 
analogies,  and  in  ungenerous  insinuations,  he  abounds.  To 
enlarge,  however,  on  these  minor  offences,  would  be  siiper- 
ffuous  labour,  when  it  can  bd  made  to  appear,  that  his  great 
objection  to  the  Bible  Society, — the  fact  that  it  encourages  the 
extensive  omission  of  the  liturgy,  is  a  fanciful  hypothcsiS| 
utterly  devoid  of  proof. 

That  the  circumstance  of  subscribing  to  the  Bible  Society, 
involves  a  neglect  of  the  liturgy,  can  hardly  be  thought  self 
evident.  The  members  of  that  Society  are  at^perfcct  liberty, 
after  they  liave  obtained  their  bibles  at  a  cheap  rate,  to 
distribute  them  with  whatever  they  may  think  proper. 

Here  indeed  the  contradiction  of  the  Society’s  enemies  is  very 
remarkable.  Mr.  Sikes,  the  Country  Ciergy man,  objected  to 
the  Society,  that  it  did  not  confine  its  members  to  ‘the  sole 
act  of  distributing  tlie  hible,’  and  employed  several  pages  to 
expose  tlie  absurdity  of  the  supposition,  that  the  Society 
abridges  its  members  of  the  liberty,  or  diminishes  in  them 
the  desire,  ‘  of  cireulating  and  impressing  what  they  concciv^ 
to  be  holy  irmh,  in  any  shape  whatever.’  (See  his  second  let¬ 
ter  to  Lord'lVignmonth,  pp.  17 — 21.)  Dr.  Marsh,  on  the  other 

♦  Eel.  Rev.  March,  1811. 
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hand  maintains,  that  a  bare  coimexion  with  tlio  Society,  pro¬ 
duces  an  indirt'erence  to  the  iiiuriiv.  Of  course  it  must  be 
equally  unfriendly  to  all  confessions  of  faith,  tracts,  catechisms, 
and  h^'mii  books;  and,  the  subscribers,  in  short,  must  forget 
every  thing  peculiar  in  their  faith  and  worship,  and  distribute 
only  bibles. 

That  a  neglect  of  tlie  liturgy  is  produced  by  the  Bible  So¬ 
ciety,  Dr.  Marsh  aitempts  to  evince,  from  the  reason  of  the 
thing,  and  from  fact.  ‘By  the  sole  aid  of  abstract  reasoning,* 
lie  pretends  to  have  proved,  ‘  that  a  bare  connexion  with  the 
Bible  Society  is  sufficient  to  produce  an  indilVerence  to  the 
liturgy.’  (Inquiry,  p.  37.)  This  demonstration,  however,  la¬ 
bours  under  several  incurable  defects.  How  the  liabit  of  pro¬ 
curing  bibles  from  an  office  that  issues  bibles  only,  should 
produce  a  forgetfulness  of  any  other  book,  followed  by  an 
indilTcreuce  to  that  book,  we  profess  ourselves  unable  to  per¬ 
ceive.  The  other  parts  of  the  inference  are  independent 
propositions,  not  deduced  from  each  other,  but  asserted  in 
succession.  In  this  boasted  demonstration,  the  point  to  bei 
proved  is  merely  affirmed.  ‘  When  men  are  accustomed  to 
procure  bibles  from  a  society,  wbich  furnishes  at  the  same 
time  the  prayer-book,  they  acquire  the  habit  of  associating 
the  one  with  the  other.’  (Inquiry,  p.  36.)  This  habit,  it  is 
evident,  w'ould  not  be  acquired,  except  the  Society  invariably 
issued  the  books  together,  which  the  Society  for  Propagating 
Christian  Knowledge  does  not:  for  bibles,  prayer-books,  or 
tracts,  may  all  be  had  separately.  ‘  I  have  shewn,*  says  Dr. 
Marsh,  ‘  tliat  the  bare  connexion  with  the  Bible  Society  is 
sufficient  to  produce  an  indifference  to  the  liturgy.*  But  tho 
churchmen  belonging  to  the  Bible  Society  are  conscious  of  no 
such  indifference.  ‘  You  do  them  great  injustice,’  says  Mr, 
Vansittart,  ‘  if  you  suspect  them  of  any  want  of  regard  to 
the  liturgy.  We  acknowledge  its  lawful  authority,  we  vene¬ 
rate  its  piety,  we  recommend  its  use  by  our  example,  our  in¬ 
fluence,  and  distribution  ;  we  all  adhere  to  its  forms  in  the 
I  juihlic  service  of  the  church,  and  many  of  us  in  our  families.* 
(Letter,  p.  25.)  And  the  honesty  of  this  avowal  is  not  doubted- 
even  by  the  Margaret  Professor.  ‘lr|ue.stion  not,’  says  he, 
‘the  sincerity  of  your  professions,  when  you  ex|>ress  your 
regard  for  the  liturgy  of  the  established  church.’  (Letter  to 
the  Right  Hon.  N.  Vansittart,  p.  31.)  What,  now,  is  to  be 
tliought  of  the  ‘inference  deduced  by  the  sole  aid  of  abstract 
reasoning,’  by  which  it  was  shewn,  ‘  that  the  bare  connexion 
with  the  Bible  Society  is  sufficient  to  produce  indiiference  to 
the  liturgy.* 

But,  it  seems,  churchmen  make  a  sacrtjicey  in  acquiescing  in 
the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Bible  Society,  which  must 
ultimately  lead  to  their  riiin.  To  give  some  of  colour  tothii 
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charge,  Dr.  Marsh  has  recourse,  as  usual,  to  a  hold  assertion. 

It  is  the  churchman  o\\\y  who  is  remiss:  ‘  when  di>saiters  iUntrU 
bute  the  bihle  alone,  they  do  all  that  is  recjuisite  on  ilicir  jiaris. 

'1  hty  omit  nothing,  which  either  their  duty  or  their  interest 
requires.’  (inejuiry,  ]>.  39.)  Hut  have  dissenters  no  conu^ 
sions  of  faith,  no  books  of  devotion,  tio  bulwarks  of  iheu 
respcctiie  persuasions,  which  their  interest  and  duty  require 
them  to  distribute?  Yet  all  this  thi  Margaret  Professor  wiU  , 
lingly  overlooks,  in  order  that  ho  may  charge  tlio>e  of  his  f 
brethren  who  delong  to  the  Hible Society,  with  such  a  sacritice 
ol  duty  as  must  eventually  prove  their  rum.  Had  itappeared, 
that  (iisfcntcrs  make  the  same  sacrifice  as  churchmen^  it  would 
have  heen  obvious  to  all,  that  the  learned  author  accused 
merely  because  he  hintul  a  pleasure  in  such  employment. 
'J'he  truth  is,  that  ncitlier  churchmen  nor  dissenters  make 
any  sacrifice  at  all.  The  distribution  of  the  bible,  as  Dr,  * 
Marsh  allows,  (Inquiry,  p.  37.)  is  a  principle  common  to  both  , 
as  Christians.  U’itiiout  any  sacrifice  of  minor  peculiarities 
then,  both  agree  to  act  on  the  common  ground.  Hy  this 
Union  they  distribute  more  biblcs,  but  not  fewer  prayer-books, 
cr  works  of  devotion,  or  tracts,  than  they  would  have  done,  if 
acting  separately.  So  far,  indeed,  from  making  any  sacrifice 
by  this  union,  both  parties  are  persuaded  thatiiiey  materially 
contrihute  to  the  support,  not  only  of  their  common  Christianu 
ty,  hut  also  of  their  respective  forms.  I'he  book  of  common 
pray  t  r  being,  in  the  churchman’s  opinion,  immediately  derived 
iVom  the  l)d)le,  and  so  evidently  congenial  with  its  spirit,  must, 
be  is  sure,  be  more  approved  and  admired,  the  niore  generally 
the  bible  is  read  and  studied.  While  the  dissenter,  having 
the  same  high  opinion  of  his  books  of  faith  and  worship,  con- 
liilently  anticipates  a  similar  effect  with  regard  to  them.  In 
this  hotli  are  consistent  with  themselves,  and  neither  arc  un.  i 
faithful  to  their  respective  principles.  The  reasoning  of  the 
churchman  must  be  coucluNive  with  churchmen,  and  that  of 
the  dissenter  with  his  own  party. 

Hut  ‘  that  a  society,  which  constitutionally  excludes  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  liturgy,  has  no  tendency  to  occasion  a  neglect 
of  that  distribution,  is,’  says  Dr.  Marsh,  ‘a  proposition  which 
involves  a  contradiction.’  (Letter,  &c.  p.  34.)  The  learned 
Professor  would  have  conferred  a  considerable  obligation  ii|)on 
many  of  his  readers,  had  he  explained  in  what  this  contradic¬ 
tion  consists.  It  ‘  lies  so  concealed  from  public  view,’  as  to 
be  very  ‘  diHicult’  of  apprehension,  A  society  has  been  re* 
cently  formed,  whose  sole  object  is  the  distiibutiou  of  the 
formularies  of  the  Knglisli  Church.  If  the  Professor’s  propo- 
ition  is  true,  it  is  a  ‘contradiction’  to  say — that  the  Prayer- 
book  and  Homily  Society  does  not  produce  a  neglect  of  the 
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(Jistribiition  of  tlic  biblo.  M^hetbcr  tiny  person  will  investigate 
ihe  “  I  nnsi'qniMict's  of  neglecting  to  give  the  bible  with  the 
pravei-bt>ok,'’  is  more  than  we  can  conjecture.  Or.  MarshN 
mistake  lies  in  confoundingsocieties  with  iutlix  icluals.  A  society 
with  a  single  object,  may  be  warmly  supported  by  rational  be¬ 
ings,  »vbose  pursuits  and  occupations  are  diversified  without 
riul.  'i  lie  nuinKsi  zeal  in  favour  of  the  bible  implies  no  neglect 
of  the  pravi*r-hook.  I'hc  cihjects  are  of  a  kindred  nature. 
As  well  might  it  be  affirmed,  that  the  affection  of  the  father 
an  *  the  brmher  cannot  exist  in  the  same  bosom,  as  that  the 
Dn)^i  zealous  activity  in  distributing  the  bibir,  is  incompatible 
wnh  eipial  activity  in  giving  away  the  book  of  common 
prayer. 

lint  if  Dr.  Marsh’s  reasoning  be  inconclusive,  his  facts  are 
irreU  vant.  It  is  a  matter  of  knou'ledge  and  experience^  he  pre¬ 
tends,  that  the  Bible  Siiciety  brings  the  prayer-book  into  neg¬ 
lect.  (liKpiiry,  p.  38.)  And  one  Jact  by  wliich  this  is  proved 
is,  liiai  churchmen  have  justified  the  distribution  of  the  bible 
alone.  This  fact^  it  should  seem,  is  of  no  ordinary  imnorU 
ance,  as  it  is  for  ever  recurring  both  in  the  Intpiiry  and  the 
Linter  to  Mr.  Vansittart.  From  the  freiiuent  iteration  of  it, 
indeed,  and  the  uncommon  stress  that  is  laid  upon  it,  we  may’’ 
infer  that  Dr.  Marsh  labours  under  great  piivcny  of  facts.  By 
insisting  on  the  necessity  of  distributing  the  tirayer-book  with 
the  bit)lc,  riie  Margaret  Professor  laid  a  snare  for  the  church¬ 
men  belonging  to  the  Bible  Society.  He  now  exults,  as  if 
he  had  entangled  them.  The  bible,  say  they  ,  may  innocently' 
he  L’iven  awav  alone.  May  it  so  — he  exclaims.  Then  ‘the 
tendency  of  your  Society  is  now  apparent.*  (Imjuiry,  p.  38.) 

Here,"  we  suspect.  Dr.  Marsh  betrays  the  ‘  wisdom  that  ne¬ 
ver  goes  tievond  the  surface.*  When  churchmen  justify  the 
giving  of  bit}|es  alone,  it  is  not  in  excuse  of  any  negiect  with 
which  they  are  chargeable  in  regard  to  the  liturgy,  but  in  op¬ 
position  to  those  who  would  impose  an  unnecessary,  unrea¬ 
sonable,  and  injurious  restraint  upon  them.  The  pretended 
necessity  of  always  uniting,  in  one  gift,  the  bible  and  the 
liturgy,  they  reject  as  in  reality  a  severe  libel  on  the 
church.  That  there  could  be  no  impropriety  in  sometimes  dis¬ 
pensing  the  bible  without  making  the  liturgy  the  condition  of 
Its  acceptance,  and  that  no  neglect  of  the  liturgy  was  involved 
in  the  practice,  appeared  to  them  unquestionable  from  ex- 
tmple  and  from  reason.  I’he  Naval  and  Military  Bible  Society, 
which  distributes  the  bible  alone,  has  subsisted  these  thirty 
Years,  under  the  sanction  of  the  highest  authorities.  Thi 
bartletPs-buildings  Society  printed,  in  1768,  20,000  Welsh 
Bibles,  without  the  prayer-book,  and  is  in  tin?  constant  prac¬ 
tice  of  issuing  bibles  without  prayer-books,  or  prayer- booki 
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without  bibles,  acconling  to  the  wishes  of  its  subscribers.  It 
is  a  facty  moreover,  tliai  the  number  of  persons  frequenting 
the  church,  who  are  in  want  of  bibles,  is  mucli  greater  than 
of  those  who  are  in  want  of  prayer-books.  Manv  persons 
too,  cannot  alTord  to  give  both  a  hible  ant!  a  prayer-book  :  and 
it  is  the  opinion^  even  of  Dr.  Marsh,  that  the  former  is  clearly 
superior  to  the  latter.  To  assert  the  right  of  giving  a  hibli 
without  a  prayer-hook,  where  the  latter  is  not  wanted,  or  both 
cannot  he  afforded,  is  certainly  no  proof  that  the  liturgy  is 
disregarded — or,  as  the  Professor  dislikes  that  word,  ‘neglected.* 
This  boasted  fact,  then,  on  wliich  the  Professor  so  proudly 
plumes  himself,  is  in  reality  nothing  but  a  Jesuitical  subter- 
fuge. 

The  next  fact  adduced  by  Dr.  Marsh,  is  somewhat  more  to 
the  purpose,  and  seems  at  first  view  decisive  of  the  question. 
The  number  of  prayer-books  printed  at  Cambridge,  since  the 
formation  of  the  IVible  Society,  is  less  by  20,00()  than  the 
number  printed  during  the  eight  years  previous  to  that  period. 
This  fact  ip/ite  reioices  the  advocate  of  the  prayer-book. 
Put  how  would  he  bave  flourished,  haA  he  been  aware,  that,  at 
the  Oxford  press,  the  number  of  prayer-books  printed,  during 
the  eight  years  subsequent  to  the  formation  of  the  Bible  .So¬ 
ciety,  is  less  by  100,(X)0  than  during  the  eight  preceding 
years.  Far  he  it  from  us  to  detract  from  the  merit  of  a  tri¬ 
umph  that  he  has  here  so  laboriously  earned,  and  with  which 
lie  appears  so  wonderfully  delighted.  And  yet,  as  facts  are 
the  order  of  the  controversy,  it  may  not  he  amiss  to  subjoin, 
that  the  King’s  printer,  w  ho,  during  the  eight  years  previous 
to  the  formation  of  the  Bible  Society,  printed  only  5,000 
prayer-books,  has,  during  the  livst  eight  years,  nrinted  240,000, 
the  increase  of  the  w  hole  number  printed  in  England,  during 
that  period,  being  114,150.  We  shall  here  beg  leave  to  in¬ 
sert  the  following  expostulation  from  Mr.  Simeon’s  “Answer.” 

*  Has  the  sale  of  prayer-books  diminished  since  the  establishment  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  ?  You  Inow  by  experience  that  it  has. 
I  call  upon  you  then,  Sir,  to  establish  this  fact.  The  public  has  a  right 
to  demand  it  at  your  hands ;  and  every  member  of  the  British  and  Fo¬ 
reign  Bible  Society  has  a  right  to  require  it.  In  the  name,  therefore,  of 
every  member  of  that  Society,  I  call  upon  you  to  slate,  whether  on  an 
average  of  ten  years,  five  preceding  the  establishment  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  five  subsequent  to  it,  [say  from  1801  to  1810 
inclusive,]  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  has  found,that 
the  sale  of  prayer-books  has  decreased  ?  As  you  i«ow  by  experience  that 
this  effect  has  been  produced,  let  the  world  benefit  by  your  knowledge. 
But,  Sir,  in  spite  of  your  knowledge  and  experience,  1  dare  you  to  the 
production  of  this  proof :  or  rather,  to  save  you  that  trouble,  I  will  fur¬ 
nish  you  with  an  absolute  proof  to  the  conirary.  In  the  former  half  of  that 
period,  the  number  of  prayer-books  sold,  was  66,7i>8i  and  in  the  latwr 
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hajf>  exclusive  of  above  eleven  thousand  additional  psalters,  it  amounted 
10  no  less  than  90,169  !  and,  if  you  take  the  two  first  years  of  that  sc» 
lies,  and  compare  them  with  the  two  last,  you  will  find  that  the  prayer- 
books  sold  in  the  two  last  years,  exceeded  those  that  were  sold  in  the  two 
first,  by  the  number  of  15,o4>2  !  !  J^o  accurate  is  your  kno^ivle  iie^  and  so 
unquestionable  your  cxfierience^  of  the  alarniini^  decrease  in  the  sale  of 
prayer-books,  occasioned  by  this  new  Society  !  To  this  I  mi^ht  add,  that 
Mr.  Seely,  since  he  sold  the  bibles  for  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So¬ 
ciety,  has  had  his  demand  for  prayer-books  increased  fourfold. 

‘  Now,  Sir,  if  you  cannot  produce  any  document  to  prove  what  you 
profess  to  k  iow  by  actual  experience^  what  will  the  public  think  of  your 
assertions,  or  how  will  you  justify  yourself  to  the  world  for  assomikci 
SUCH  A  FACT  as  the  ground  of  all  your  arguments  ?  To  say  you  thought 
that  such  was  the  fact,  is  really  no  excuse  ;  for  you  should  have  inquired, 
and  ascertained  it  too,  before  you  presumed  to  argue  upon  it,  as  you  have 
done.  After  assuring  the  world  that  you  kno^w  this  fact  by  actual  expc~ 
ricnccf  you  alarm  us  by  declaring  the  melancholy  consku'J ences  that 
have  arisen,  and  that  will  arise,  from  it;  insomuch  that  wc  see  already, 
as  it  were,  before  our  eyes,  the  Test  Act  repealed,  the  monarchy  subverted, 
q)iscopacy  banished,  and  all  the  horrors  of  former  ages  renewed.  But 
methinks,  bcfo.’’e  we  make  up  our  minds  to  admit  the  truth  of  this  state¬ 
ment,  wc  ought  to  have  some  confirmation  of  it.  If  you  can  produce 
any  proof  of  it,  produce  it :  if  you  cannot,  what  becomes  of  all  your 
eloquent  descriptions,  all  your  fine  comparisons,  all  your  sad  complaints, 
all  your  terrible  pR'dictions  ?  They  will  all  vanish  as  the  dreams  of  a  dis¬ 
turbed  imagination,  or  as  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision.  Yet  1  fear  that 
tile  injury  which  you  have  already  done,  will  not  so  soon  vanish :  for 
muhitudes  of  persons  will  place  confidence  in  your  assertions,  and  act 
upon  them,  who  will  never  see  this,  or  any  other,  refuution  of  them: 
and  many,  I  fear,  receiving  an  impulse  from  your  pamphlet,  will  act 
towards  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  as  the  enemies  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  have  done  towards  the  professors  of  it ;  and  will  imagine  that  the 
greater  number  tliey  can  draw  from  it,  the  more  acceptable  service  they 
will  render  unto  God.  But  to  those  to  whom  this  answer  shall  come, 
there  will  be  an  end  to  your  influence,  unless  you  prove  your  assertions 
by  authentic  documents,  it  will  be  in  vain  for  you  to  talk  of  probabilities, 
when  you  have  presumed  to  assert  facts :  it  will  be  in  vain  to  speak  of 
what  may  bcy  when  it  is  directly  in  the  teeth  of  w'hat  been.* 

The  Inquirer  discovers  ii  singular  de.xterity  in  accommodat¬ 
ing  facts  to  his  own  purpose. 

‘  Your  Society,'  says  he  to  Mr.  Vansittart,  ‘  according  to  the  last 
summary  account  distributed  above  an  hundred  thousand  Bibles  and 
Tcscamenti  in  the  same  year.  (18ll.)  And  if  only  two  thirds  of  them 
were  English  and  Welsh,  and  only  one  half  of  that  number  were  given 
to  churchmen,  at  least  thirty  thousand  churchmen  were  provided  with  a, 
iJibleora  Tesument,  not  one  of  w  hich  were  provided  by  either  Society 
with  a  Prayer  Book.  That  the  Prayer  Book  therefore  is  neglected,  and  io 
a  manner  which  it  ought  not  to  be  by  churchmen,  appears  from  actuii^ 
experience.*  Letter,  p.  25. 
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From  this,  the  l^rofessor  would  have  it  believed,  that  the  hi- 
ble  Society  produces  a  nc'^lect  ot’ihepraytr  book.  But  how 
many  of  the  persons,  so  provided  with  a  bible  or  testanu  nt 
were  previously  furnished  with  prayer  bo(d;s,  or  iiovv  inanv  of 
the,  1 4, 0t)0  additional  prayer  Ix-oks  wliieli  luive  on  an  average 
been  printed  in  Kn^land  since*  the  lormation  of  the  Bible 
Society,  have  been  j^ivon  away  to  tiiose  who  were  destitute,  i$ 
not  mentioned  ;  and  consecpieiuly ,  it  is  not  evident,  tliat  any  of 
the  30, 000  churchmen  remained  without  prayer  books.  Kven 
ifthe  be  allowed,  with  what  plausibility  can  it  be  traced 

to  the  Bible  Society  ?  Will  Dr.  Marsh  undertake  to  assert,  that 
the  30,000  persons  furnished  with  a  bihle.  or  testament  would 
have  been  furnished  with  prayer  books  had  the  Bible  Society 
never  existed  ?  Vet,  this  must  be  supposed,  if  he  wishes  to 
make  the  fact,  in  the  least  to  hear  on  the  point  intended.  The 
truth  is,  as  every  unprejudiced  mind  must  perceive,  that  these 
persons  must  liave  been  in  that  event  as  destitute  of  bihles 
aud  testaments,  as  it  is  pretended  they  now  are  of  prayer 
books. 

Bui  the  Professor’s  facts  are  not  ycl  exhausted,  Tlie  pros¬ 
pectus,  of  the  new  society  lor  distributing  tiu  formularies  of 
the  ('hnrch  alVords,  it  appears,  abundant  proof  of  the  mis- 
chicv(uis  teiulency  ascribed  to  the  Bible  Society.  But 
ihongli  ‘  the  too  j^reat  neglect  of  the  liturgy,  be  a  fact  im¬ 
plied  on  the  very  face  of  tlie  prospectus,’  yet  that  fact  is  no¬ 
thing  to  tlie  purpose,  except  the  neglect  can  be  charged  upon 
the  churchmen  who  belong  to  the  Bible  Society,  and  except, 
moreover,  it  can  be  ascribed  to  their  *  connexion*  with  the 
Bible  St)cicty.  W’e  wish  the  Professor  would  keep  to  this 
point.  Before  the  existence  of  the  Bible  Society,  the  bible,  as 
well  as  the  liturgy,  was  too  much  neglected.  If  that  institu¬ 
tion  has  done  much  toward  supplying  one  defect  and,  as  is 
probable,  has  indirectly  lessened  the  other,  how  absurd  to 
charge  it  with  producing  what  existed  in  a  far  greater  degree 
before  it  was  formed. 

Having  thus  exposed  Dr.  Marsh’s  mistake  in  accusing  the 
Bible  Society  of  bringing  the  Liturgy  into  neglect,  we  may 
perhaps  be  allowed  to  express  our  own  opinion  of  theinfluence 
of  the  Society  on  the  established  Church.  And  to  us  it  appears 
that  a  new  spirit  has  thereby  been  infused  into  churchmen. 
'Lhe  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  a  Society 
pc'culiar  to  the  Church,  which,  though  of  venerable  antiquity, 
was  comparatively  little  known,  has,  at  length,  been  brought 
huo  notice  ;  has  acquired  an  activity  foreign  to  its  nature,  and 
has  received  a  vast  accession  both  to  its  members  and  its  funds.* 
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A  new  St>ciety  has  been  established,  for  distributing  the  for- 
niiilariv?s  ot  the  Cliurch.  The  support,  wliicli  the  clergy 
have  given  to  the  Bible  Society,  lias  raised  the  Church  in 
itieeyes  of  the  Christian  world.  The  most  splendid  Protestant 
e$t  iblishment  now  appears  at  the  head  of  a  great  coinbina* 
tion,  unrivalled  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  for  the  ditVusioii 
of  Christianity  ;  a  glory  equal  to  what  it  derived  from  being 
the  bulwark  ot  the  reformed  faith.  And  while  churchuieii 
have  increased  their  own  zeal  aiul  charity,  they  have  very 
much  diminished  the  prejudices,  aiid  etfectiially  gained  the 
esteem,  of  their  dissenting  fellow'  Christians. 

We  have  now  but  little  sjuice,  and  indeed,  after  Mr* 
Cunningham’s  admirable  reply,  it  is  not  necessary  to  write 
many  words  on  Dr.  Maltbv’s  ‘  'rhoughts.’  A  Protesrant  cler¬ 
gyman,  expatiating  on  the  dangers  of  circulating  the  saert^i 
volume  is  a  singular  phrnomenon.  fie  seems  to  have  abjured 
the  first  principles  of  ins  own  faith,  lie  is  to  be  con>.i(iered, 
not  so  much  tnc  enemy  of  i!ie  British  ami  Foreign  Bi’ole  So¬ 
ciety,  as  of  ail  societies,  nay  of  all  imlividnals  who  promote 
tlie  indiseriminato  circulation  of  the  Word  of  God.  And  yet 
tliougli  Dr.  Maltby  is  of  opinion,  that  the  scripture  is  neither 
designed,  nor  adapted  for  general  circulation,  and  therefore 
strenuously  objects  to  the  Brilisli  and  Foreign  Bible  Society; 
be  becomes,  with  peculiar  i’lconsisteucy,  the  advocate  of  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 

That  Dr.  Malthv  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  whole  Scrip¬ 
tures  are  not  designed  for  general  circulation,  Mr.  Cunningham 
clearly  evinces,  froip  several  considerations, — from  the  fact 
that  God  himself  gave  these  scriptnns  to  ns  without  any  res¬ 
triction  upon  their  general  use, — from  the  manner  of  using 
them  in  the  Jewish  Church, — from  the  precedent  of  Christ, — 
.and  from  the  express  declaration  of  God. 

*  Independent  of  similar  injunctiona,  will  that  with  which  the  book  of 
the  Revelation  is  closed,  admit  of  any  interpretation  favourable  to  the 
•cheme  of  our  author  ?  If  any  mjin  shall  add  unto  these  thinga,  God 
ihail  add  unto  him  the  plagues  that  are  written  in  this  book  :  and  if  any 
man  shall  take  away  from  the  words  of  the  book  of  this  prophesy 
God  shall  take  away  his  part  out  of  the  book  of  life.’*  But  is  not  thfe 
witholding  from  the  poor  a  portion  of  the  Bible,  as  to  them,  in  effect, 
“  taking  from  the  words  of  this  book  Is  it  not  virtually  cancelling 
the  interdicted  parts  ?  If  pursued  systematically,  must  not  these  parts 
become  a  dead  letter  to  them  ?  Such  was  the  jealousy  with  which  the 
Jews  regarded  any  violation  of  their  scriptures,  that  every  letter  of  them  waa 
counted ;  but  mcxlern  latitudinarianism  (though  I  am  far  from  charging 
ing  this  upon  Dr.  Maltby  in  its  full  amount),  spurning  these  narrow 
bounds,  lifts  its  hand  even  against  the  alur,  cashiers  kings  and  prophets 
at  a  stroke,  prescribes  new  laws  to  Heaven,  and  hints  at  excess  io  the  very 
HevelaiioQ  of  God.  p.  14. 
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Nor  is  the  Observer  less  successful  in  exposinj:^  the  futility 
of  Mr.  Malthy’s  thoughts  on  the  unfitness  ot  the  Scriptures  for 
l^eneral  circulation.  If  there  arc  jjarts  of  the  sacred  volume 
unintelligible  to  the  lower  orders,  so  likewise  are  there  to 
those  in  higher  stations  ;  and  indeed  it  would  he  difticult  to 
say  whether  the  Scriptures  have  been  most  abused  in  the 
liands  of  the  learned,  or  the  illiterate.  ! 

<  The  simple  fact,  (Mr.  C.  beautifully  observes)  that  “  God  is  i 
•pirit,**  at  once  instructs  and  forewarns  us  that  many  parts  of  religion  ( 
will  elude  our  amplest  grasp.  It  is  not  for  those  whose  powers  are 
defeated  and  exhausted  in  the  examination  of  a  blade  of  grass,  to  hope 
that  they  shall  comprehend  the  mind  or  dispensations  of  a  Being  who  \ 
surrounds  them  on  all  sides,  and  touches  them  at  every  point ;  who,  in 
the  language  of  philosophy,  is  obscurely  but  grandly  shadowed  out,  by 
“  a  circle  whose  centre  is  every  where,  and  whose  circumference  is  no 
where.”  That  parts  of  the  Scripture,  then,  are  unintelligible,  is  no 
ground  for  their  exclusion  from  the  houses  of  the  poor.  Religion  never  ■ 
proclaimed  itself  to  be  free  from  mysteries.  Its  base  is  among  us,  but  its 
head  in  the  clouds.*  pp.  15,  16. 

*  Indeed,  there  is  no  part  of  this  work  which  is  more  painful  than  the 
attempt  running  through  it,  to  place  a  wide  interval  between  the  religious 
attainments  of  the  higher  and  lower  orders  of  society  ;  to  assign  know¬ 
ledge  to  the  high,  and  mere  practice  to  the  low.  iiuch  a  system,  appears 
to  me  utterly  discordant  with  the  geuius  of  Christianity.  This  religion 
is  no  respecter  of  persons :  its  mysteries  are  mysteries  to  all ;  and  its  ! 
doctrines  and  precepts,  as  far  as  they  are  intelligible  to  any,  are  intelli¬ 
gible  to  all.  Its  night  fdls,  and  its  sun  rises,  alike  upon  the  wholt 
mass  of  society.  The  heathen  systems,  indeed,  not  looking  to  the 
immortal  part  of  man,  but  regarding  the  multitude  merely  cither  as  a 

manyheaded  monster”  to  be  tamed  by  force,  or  a  set  of  machines  to 
be  worked  by  contrivance,  ^vc  fables  to  the  mob,  and  kept  the  mysteries 
for  philosophers.  But,  under  the  Chrisdan  scheme,  all  distinctions  are 
merged  in  the  consideration  that  men  are  all  immortal,  are  all  children 
of  the  same  family,  lost  by  the  same  offences,  and  redeemed  by  the 
tame  blood.  To  shut  up  the  Bible  from  any,  then,  is  to  quench  a  ray 
of  heavenly  light  designed  for  all.  It  is  to  destroy  the  general  ele¬ 
ment  of  our  spiritual  existence.  It  is  to  confine  to  a  few,  tlie  manos  i 
cast  upon  the  plain,  by  the  prodigality  of  God,  for  the  sustenance  of  all.* 
pp.  16,  17. 

In  reply  to  another  of  Mr.  Maltby’s  objections — that  *  al) 
which  it  is  indispensable  for  man  to  know,  is  contained  in  a 
very  small  part  of  the  bible,’  the  Observer  contends,  that  to 
venture  upon  this  artirmaiion  is  highly  presumptuous — that,  in 
a  variety  of  known  instances,  God  does  not  work  by  the  simple 
means  we  might  jinticipate — and  that,  if  the  principle  of  nar¬ 
rowing  or  disparaging  the  value  of  any  single  passage  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  he  once  admitted;  it  is  impQSsibie  to  say  to  what 
it  may  be  carried. 
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•  For,*  says  Mr.  C.  ‘who  is  to  determine  what  arc  the  parts  ot  th^ 
Bible  exclusively  necessary  to  solvation  ?  The  Antinomian  will  say 
tlie  doctrinal  parts  ;  die  Socinian,  the  practical :  each  of  these,  however, 
lopping  away  doctrines  and  precepts  unfavourable  to  his  own  crt'cd  and 
practice.  If,  then,  bodies  of  men  are  not  to  be  trusted,  can  Dr.  Maltby 
believe  that  the  Christain  world  will  consent  to  ])ut  the  sceptre  into 
any  single  hand  ;  into  his  own,  for  example ;  and  constitute  him  sole 
religious  autocrat  for  all  ages  and  people  ?  Will  they  stake  the  national 
salvation  upon  the  turn  of  his  solitary  hand  ?  Will  tiiey  invest  him  with 
that  authority  to  decree  what  is  essential  in  religion,  which  his  project 
would  go  near,  however  unintentionally,  to  deny  to  God  himself  ?  Anc^ 
if  they  would,  has  Dr.  Maltby  that  confidence  in  his  own  judgment, 
tliat  he  would  venture  to  seat  himself  on  the  throne,  and  ad>itrate  for 
the  eternal  interests  of  millions  yet  unborn  ?  If  not,  is  there  any  other 
•ingle  individual,  or  any  college  of  aposdes,  to  whom  he  would  transfer 
the  office  ?  Does  he  discern  upon  the  breast  of  any  modern  interpreter 
a  sort  of  Urim  and  Thummim,  which  bespeaks  the  present  Deity,  and 
transforms  his  bosom  into  the  ark  and  depository  of  the  Divina  will  I 
If  not,  let  him  reflect  upon  the  hazardous  nature  of  his  scheme.  He  ii 
pulling,  as  he  conceives,  merely  at  useless  branches  in  the  sacred  grove, 
but,  as  in  Virgil,  blood  will  follow.  No  twig  of  the  tree  of  life  can  be 
•pared.  Though  its  age  be  great ;  though  its  head  hide  itself  in  the 
heavens  ;  though  some  of  its  branches  shoot  in  bold  disdain  of  the  hand 
of  the  pruner,  and  others  seem  to  him  to  have  lost  something  of  their 
ancient  verdure  ;  still  it  takes  root  downwards,  and  bears  fruit  upwardSf 
and  all  its  leaves  are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations.*  pp.  25, 26. 

To  follow  this  indiscreet  thinker  into  all  his  minute  ob¬ 
jections  against  particular  parts  of  the  Bible,  &c.  would  be 
trespassing  on  the  patience  of  our  readers — even  if  the  task 
were  not  rendered  utterly  superfluous  by  Mr.  Cunningham, 
whose  pamphlet  we  beg  leave  warmly  to  recommend  to  their 
attention.  The  following  beautiful  extract  on  the  utility  of 
the  historical  parts  of  Scripture  we  cannot  but  insert. 

The  historical  books  arc  the  grand  instrument  of  maintaining  and 
illustrating  that  highly  important  doctrine  of  religion,  a  suherintending 
'Providence,  No  one  better  knows  the  importance  both  of  this  doctrine 
itself,  and  of  every  legitimate  means  of  establishing  it,  than  Dr.  Maltby. 
But  now,  that  God  no  longer  Jays  bare  the  movements  of  his  arm ;  no 
longer,  as  under  a  theocracy,  follows  up  the  virtues  and  crimes  of 
mankind  with  their  immediate  temporal  •  rewards  and  punishments ;  the 
doctrine  is  in  some  danger,  unless  by  an  appeal  to  earlier  and  authen¬ 
ticated  facts,  of  escaping  from  the  popular  creed.  Men  of  reflection, 
iodeed,  may  infer  the  doctrine  from  the  nature  of  God ;  but  men  led 
chiefly  by  their  senses,  will  always  be  slow  to  believe  what  carries  no 
evidence  to  the  sense.  Here,  then,  is  the  chief  value  of  the  historical 
hooks,  as  a  work  for  the  people.  They  are  to  be  considered  as  a  con¬ 
nected  history  of  the  piovidential  dealings  of  God  with  a  partfcular 

E^ople.  They  constitute  what  may  be  called  the  sensible  part  of  re¬ 
gion.  They  teach  the  doctrine  of  providence,  as  it  were,  by  signs 
that  cannot  be  mistaken.  They  unveil  the  Deity,  and  let  us  see  and 
the  terrors  of  bis  violated  law.  la  this  point  of  view,  then,  they 
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are  of  the  highest  imporunce ;  and  on  this  account,  amongst  others,  ) 
thinking  men  will  not  willingly  surrender  them  to  tiie  over-anxious  specu*  ^ 
lations  of  the  author.*  pp.  $3,  | 

We  must  just  be  permitted  to  subjoin  the  following  noble  ^ 
effusion  in  vindication  of  the  Psalms.  After  fjuoting  several  i 
panegyrics  on  these  exejuisite  conposiiions,  by  Hooker,  Bossuet,  [ 
Horne,  &c.  Mr.  C.  thus  proceeds.  \ 

*  I'or  such  extract!  I  make  no  apology  ;  nor  can  I  help  entreating 
Dr.  Maltby  to  contrast  them  with  the  hasty  and  somewhat  irreverent  ^ 
sentence  in  which  he  has  denounced  these  sacred  songs.  Is  he  in  no  \ 
degree  startled  at  the  singularity  of  his  own  opinions  ?  Is  he  not 
shucked  that  his  harp  alone  should  be  silent  in  tlie  general  chorus  which  I 
celebrates  ilu-se  sacred  writings  ?  Is  he  in  no  degree  alarmed  to  find  [ 
that  these  prophets  have  ascended,  and  that  their  mantle  has  not  fallen  I 
upon  himself  ?  But,  whatever  may  be  his  filings,  let  him  be  persuaded, 
in  pity  to  the  devout  and  the  unfortunate,  not  to  violate  their  sanctuary  j  J 
not  to  cndciivour  to  spoil  the  Church  of  that  rich  legacy  which  David  ( 
and  his  brother  psalmists  have  bequeathed  to  us,  and  which  the  wisest  ^ 
and  the  best  of  their  successors  have,  in  all  ages,  stamped  and  sealed  .  ? 
with  their  concurring  hands.  The  world  is  not  yet  happy  enough  to 
do  without  it ;  and  there  is  many  an  evil  sjnrit,  which,  even  now,  waiti  | 

to  be  “  dispossessed**  by  the  haip  of  ‘‘  the  son  of  Jesse.***  pp.  43,  44.  i 

If,  after  reading  .Mr.  Cimuingbam’s  ‘‘  Observations,”  Dr. 
Maltby  repent  not  heartily  of  his  temerity  in  publishing  bis 
“  I'boiigbis,”  we  hope  it  will  only  be,  because  they  have  J 
called  forth  a  reply  so  richly  fraught  with  eloquence  and  piety.  | 

We  shall  now  terminate  this  article  with  two  brief  remarks. 
The  first  relates  to  the  conduct  of  the  controversy.  If  the  op-  i 
ponents  of  the  Bible  Society  bad  hoped  for  success,  they  should  j 
at  least  have  been  unanimous.  But  error  is  never  consistent.  ^ 
Messrs.  Sikes  and  Spry  are  convinced  that  the  co-operation  [ 
of  chufclmicn  with  dissenters,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  I 
way  bibles,  is  fi>rbiddcn  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  must  ne¬ 
cessarily  prove  fatal  to  the  interests  of  the  establishment 
Dr.  Marsh  distinctly  recogtiizes  the  principle  of  co-operation,  ; 
prm  ided  the  bibles  arc  distribmed  wAm«r/.  \\’hile  Dr.  Maltby 
is  of  opinion  that  the  mistake  lies  in  giving  away  the  biblcy  the 
place  of  which  would  be  inucli  btiter  supplied  by  human 
compositions,  and,  ill  particular,  by  a  ‘  voluuic  judiciously  se¬ 
lected  from  Cappe’s  Life  of  Christ,*  All  these  clerical  persons, 
indeed,  agree  in  liearlily  disliking  tiie  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  SocKUy,  but  each  of  them  bus  not  merely  different,  bnt 
coniiadictoiy  motives  of  hostilitv.  In  this  distraction  of  coun¬ 
sels,  we  are  most  disposed  to  lament  the  fate  of  the  Professor. 

Dr  Marsh  is  neither  a  bigotnor  a  Socinian  :  he  has  rushed  into 
the  bntileafter  the  victory  was  decided,  and  has  sacrificed  hkn* 
*iclf,>vrihont  having  rendered  a  particle  of  service  to  his  cause. 

But  let  us  turn  for  a  moment  from  the  waywardness  of 
human  passions,  to  contemplate  the  iiistitutioa  itself,  which 
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\ii\s  been  the  I'inoceiit  occasion  of  them  ;  an  institution  whicbi 
within  Oie  short  period  of  eight  years  from  its  formation, 
p!<  <  nls  one  of  the  most  solemn  and  magnificent  spectacles 
was  ever  displayed  in  any  age  or  country.  Its  success 
r  i'’,  doubt,  iinJer  God,  be  ascribed  to  its  Constitution. 
(.M-’L/  ng  to  obbvion  all  the  forin:ti  distinctions  which  have 
hiii  i  )  ei^f  ati-d  the  Christian  world — ibandoning  the  idle 
h  of  t  C'»:ir*liog  the  diversities  of  human  opinion,  it  has 
j;i\  n  11  oew-proininenee  to  essential  trutli,  and  united  the 
f  I  gio  of  ev«*rv  persuasion,  in  the  extension  of  their  cotn- 
11  lit!  ^aih.  It  is  the  practical  exemplification  of  the  “new 
co'itn.andmt nt'* — the  fulfilment  of  tlie  lledeeiner’s  last  le- 
|iu‘'y.  Parties  indeed  still  exist,  but  they  have  at  length 
ii»scov«*reti  a  neuir»l  tv  iritory,  where  they  can  throw  aside  the 
weapons  of  coiii^'p  if)n,  and  approacli  eacli  other  with  mutuitl 
good  will.  Tlie  sacred  fire  which  is  so  widely  and  rapidly 
extending,  consumes  only  the  eaithliness  of  our  nature, 
vliile  it  purifies  what  is  of  celestial  temper,  and  gives  it 
additional  hriglitncss.  The  efiects  of  this  splendid  institu¬ 
tion  are  far  Irom  being  limited  to  its  specific  ohjcc\  Glo¬ 
rious,  undoubtedly,  and  Godlike,  is  the  design  of  preaching 
the  gospel  to  the  whole  world,  nay  to  distant  ages  and 
unborn  generations :  hut  great  and  beneficial  also  is  the  re¬ 
action  on  the  minds  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  work/ 
In  how  many  instances  has  their  attention  become  rivetted 
on  the  contents  of  that  volume,  which  they  have  been  so¬ 
licitous  to  disseminate  ?  On  how  many  occasions  have  the 
powerful,  and  the  learned,  men  of  rank  and  of  literature, 
been  constrained  by  the  grandeur  of  the  scene  to  express 
their  utidissemhled  conviction  of  the  value  of  religious 
truth,  and,  like  the  Centurion,  to  recognize  the  present 
Deity  ?  Chased  from  the  open  plain.  Infidelity  has  retired 
to  her  fastnesses  and  her  coverts:  hut  this  embodied  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  national  sentiment  is  pursuing  her  even  to 
lier  most  secret  retreats.  May  the  triumph  he  as  durable 
aA  it  is  illustrious  ;  and  of  this  dominion  may  it  indeed  be 
said,  in  a  far  higher  sense  tlian  entered  into  the  conception 
of  the  Roman  Poet, — 
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Art.  X.  Sermons  on  various  So^^cu,  by  David  Brichan,  D.D.  Minister  of 
the  United  Pariihes  of  Dyke  and  Moy,  in  the  County  of  Moray,  late 
of  Artillery-Street,  London.  VoL  II.  ocuvo.  pp.  371.  Price  lOs.  6d, 
Hamilton,  1812. 

^jyrrH  the  merit  of  Dr.  Brichan,  as  a  writer  of  sermons, 
few  of  our  readers  are  unacquainted.  Nor,  after  a  perusal 
•f  the  present  volume,  are  we  disposed  to  make  any  material 
Vol.  VIII.  i  G 
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deduction  from  the  chanu’ter  he  has  already  received  at 
our  hands.  His  priticiples  are  still  pure  and  salutary, 
Ids  reasonings  solid  and  conelusive ;  and  the  reader  will 
often  meet  with  fervid  and  appropriate  exhortations,  con-  ' 
veyed  in  language  of  considerable  i»pirit,  elegance  and  har-  , 
mony. 

I'his  volume  contains  fourteen  sermons,  the  subjects  of  S 
whicli  are  as  follows.  On  the  obligation  to  mutual  support  - 
and  benevolence.  On  the  centurion  and  his  servant.  On  the  ^ 
enjoyment  of  prosperity.  On  Paul  preaching  the  Gospel  at  i 
Athens.  On  the  good  Samaritan.  On  the  wordly  rich  man.  * 
Jesus  raising  the  widow’s  son.  Exposition  of  the  three  first  ' 
verses  of  the  first  Psalm.  Uellections  in  spring.  Man  mortal, 
hut  the  word  of  God  perpetual.  Rellections  on  .lesus’s  tomb. 
On  patience. 

Sermons  should  somewhat  rc.semble  those  meats  that  are 
always  in  season,  and,  though  of  daily  use,  never  cloy.  Of 
this  quality  the  sermons  before  us  partake  in  a  remarkable 
degree.  Consisting  of  elements  that  form  the  ordinary  food 
of  pious  minds,  rather  than  of  stimulating  or  extraordinary  spe¬ 
culations,  they  gratify,  chiefly,  because  they  are  in  unison 
with  tlie  dictates  of  a  pure  heart  and  a  good  conscience,  and  i 
furnish  what  is  necessary  to  the  support  of  the  devout  life. 
^Vithout  descending  to  particulars,  we  shall  content  ourselves 
with  extracting  a  few  passages  as  a  sample  of  the  whole. 

In  the  two  first  sermons,  our  author  explains  and  enforces, 
with  great  effect,  the  duty  of  bearing  each  other’s  burdens, 
whether  of  poverty,  affliction,  age,  infirmity,  or  passion.  The 
following  passage  deserves  attentive  consideration. 

*  Be  yours  the  patient  ear  to  hear  the  sufferer’s  tale,  tlie  kind  heart  to  | 
feel  his  sorrows,  the  look  of  tenderness  to  intimate  that  they  are  not  dis¬ 
regarded.  Grief,  recent  or  extraordinary,  is  always  unreasonable  in  com- 
pkiint,  and  self  vindication  ;  there  arc  some  constitutions,  and  there  is  a 
iex  more  easily  affected,  less  able  to  bear.  Let  these  considerations  suggest 
due  allowances  to  be  made,  and  a  peculiar  delicacy  of  treatment  to  be  ob¬ 
served.  Tell  the  widow  that  her  partner  lives  in  heaven,  and  that,  till  she 
rejoin  him  there,  God  hath  promised  to  be  her  husband,  and  her  judge  iQ 
his  holy  habitation.  Tell  the  orphan  that  his  parents  have  but  gone  before 
him,  but  that  if  he  trust  in  God,  he  will  take  him  up,  though  forsaken  by 
father  and  mother.  Tell  the  disconsolate  parent,  that  his  child  has  been 
taken  from  evil  to  come,  and  gathered  with  those  little  ones  of  whom  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  composed.  Tell  the  unfortunate  and  disappointed, 
that  misfortune  and  disappointment  arc  not  only  the  lot  of  life,  but  the  ordi¬ 
nation  of  God,  and  that  he  dispenses  them  in  mercy  to  those  who  love 
him  ;  that  he  who  hath  cast  down  can  raise  up  again  ;  that,  with  himself, 
in  whom  our  affections  ought  to  centre,  there  is  no  variableness ;  nor 
change,  nor  pain  in  that  new  Jerusalem  to  which  our  faith  and  hope  should 
he  lubitnaJly  directed.  Tell  him  whose  heart  bleeds  from  misplaced  st- 
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lichmcnt,  from  the  basmess,  the  def^ertion,  and  the  wrongs,  of  men,  thal 
jhffe  i'  one  ik'ing,  at  ^•a«t,  in  the  univertt',  who  merits  all  his  love,  who 
ikill  nnurij  ?he  atfection,  which  himselt  hath  inspired,  with  perfect  cor¬ 
dial  tv»  and  from  whose  love  in  Christ  nothing  can  ev»*r  separate.  Be  cau¬ 
tious  of  interpr  tinjj  to  the  suff'n  r’s  piejudice  the  alHictions  he  sustains. 
\V.  ere  the  connection  t>f  suffeiin^  with  ^uilt  is  too  marked  to  bi*  over- 
lo-  ki.d,le:  brotl.erly  love  and  the  ^{entleness  of  Chiist  be  peculiarly  con- 
ipicuoiib  vehere  the  communication  is  requ’siie.  And  Oh  where  conscience 
imi.es,  'lid  the  wounded  spiiit  perceives  this  connection  in  all  its  bit- 
tein  ss,  deal  tenderly  with  him  Do  not  irritate  feelinjrs  that  are  painful 
enough,  i I ee|H*n  not  anticipations  sulhciently  horiible.  Be  yours  the  plea- 
sinj*  task  to  substitute  hope  for  despondency,  peace  for  alarm.  'IVll  him 
of  a  oavioui  for  the  chuf  of  sinners ;  tell  him  of  a  blood  mat  cleanseih  from 
all  unrlghteou^^e8S ;  tell  him  of  a  jjiace  eflicacious  and  powerful,  as  il 
it  8overei^,n  and  free  ;  tell  him  of  a  Father  more  w'illin^  to  receive  the 
returning  prodigal,  th»m  tlie  prodigal  himself  is  to  returnd  p  31*. 

'riu*  tlmil  seiinoii  is  a  judicious  illustraliou  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  t!ie  story  of  the  centurion.  Dr.  Hriclian,  itiilecd, 
seems  to  prefer  expounding  a  passage  of  scripture,  and  makimr 
reflections  upon  it,  to  disconrsiug  oti  asitigle  topic.  'The  half 
of  this  vointne,  accordingly,  consists  of  cxptjsilory  discourses. 
From  that,  oti  the  inn  alive  of  our  Saviour  riising  the  widow’s 
son,  we  give  the  following  passjige,  a  fair  example  of  our 
preai'licr’s  spirit  and  manner. 

‘  The  most  interesting  object  in  the  scene  here  exhibited,  is  the 
mother  paying  the  last  sad  offices  to  an  only  son.  Your  hearts  already  feel 
all  the  tenderness  which  such  a  situation  is  calculated  to  inspire.  The 
lufFerer  is  of  that  sex,  who,  from  the  delicacy  of  their  constitution,  and 
the  sensibility  of  their  hearts,  are  less  able  to  struggle  with  the  afflictions 
of  life,  than  we  who  arc  made  in  rougher  mould,  more  especially  with 
those  distresses  by  which  the  very  seat  of  feeling  is  affected  ;  and  who, 
conscious  of  this  interesting  inferiority,  look  up  to  man  for  a  protection 
and  support  which  they  more  than  repay.  Desolate  as  this  widow  now 
is,  there  was  a  time  when  she  enjoyed  this  protection  and  support.  We 
may  presume  that  her  partner  was  faithful  and  kind.  She  had  expe¬ 
rienced  that  mutual  intercourse  of  affection,  which  is  the  balm  of  human 
life,  and  which  we  ascribe  to  a  beneficent  Creator  as  one  of  his  choicest 
gifts.  But  the  sun  of  happiness  does  not  always  shine*  There  is  a  con¬ 
dition  upon  which  the  fondest  pair  on  earth  unite,  and  which  must  sooner 
or  later  uke  place  ;  there  is  an  enemy  whose  stroke  no  human  power  can 
resist.  They  who  are  lovely  and  pleasant  in  their  lives  may  be  divided  in 
their  death,  and  the  remark  was  verified  in  the  cate  we  are  now  con¬ 
templating.  Of  two  united  in  heart,  in  pleasures,  and  in  cares  :  one  was 
t^en,  and  the  other  left  to  contend  with  the  vicissi^H^s  of  life,  perhaps 
with  the  insults  of  the  unfeeling,  and  the  injuries  of  thWjpprcssive, 

*  It  was  the  will  of  God  that  one  comfort  should  remain.  This 
widow  had  a  son,  perhaps  a  living  image  of  his  departed  father.  She  had 
reared  him  with  parental  fondness.  Often  she  commended  him  to 
heaven,  with  a  fervour  known  only  to  a  mother’s  heart ;  and  heaven  was 
^  lar  iodulgtot  to  her  prayers.  He  was  spared  to  repay,  by  dutiful 
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aflfection,  all  her  care.  She  hchrlc*  the  tcr^r  plant  ihoot  up  towardi  fc- 
maturity  and  beauty,  but  discerned  not  the  canker  at  iu  root.  Resigned  to 
the  appointment  of  Heaven,  she  was  diankful  for  what  its  mercy  had 
spared.  The  evening  of  life  was  passing  calmly  away.  The  violence  of 
grief  had  subsided  into  a  tender  regret  for  the  husband  she  had  lost. 
Cherishing  his  memory,  she  was  looking  forward  to  a  time  when  they 
should  meet  again  ;  and  was  pleasing  herself,  perhaps,  with  the  prospect 
of  resigning  her  breath  in  the  arms  of  a  son,  U'ndcr  and  only  beloved  in 
the  sii^t  of  his  mother. 

•  The  dispensations  of  God  toward  his  people  often  combine  correction 
with  trial  and  improvement.  He  taketh  away  the  desire  of  the  eyes,  and 
that  which  the  soul  pitieth,  when  the  darling  object  divides  the  heart  with 
him.  Again,  the  king  of  terrors  receives  hii  commission ;  this  com¬ 
mission  he  is  ever  ready  to  fulfil.  The  same  hand  that  had  hewn  down 
the  parent  stem,  cuts  off  the  sapling  that  sprung  from  its  root,  and  the 
afflicted  survivor  is  on  her  way  to  commit  to  the  dust  all  that  made  life 
desirable.  String  after  string  has  been  severed  from  her  heart,  and  what 
has  the  world  now  that  can  become  the  subject  of  a  wish  ?  Oh  1  my 
•00,  my  son,  would  to  God  I  had  died  for  thee. 

*  Gracious  Father !  how  severe  are  sometimes  thy  dispensations.  Yet 
thou  hast  no  pleasure  in  the  sufferings  of  thy  people.  It  is  in  very  faith¬ 
fulness  thou  afflictest  them.  Mercy  directs  thy  rod,  and  thou  chastenest 
them  for  their  profit.  If  thou  killest,  thou  makest  alive;  if  thou 
woundest,  thou  healest  again.'  pp.  220—223, 

From  till*  discourses  on  patience,  which  are,  on  the  whole, 
we  think,  the  best  in- the  volume,  we  extract  the  contrast 
between  the  tendency  of  prosperity  and  adversity. 

<  Prosperity  elates  the  human  mind  to  a  degree  unbecoming  at  once 
our  dcpendance  and  our  guilt ;  affliction  humbles  it.  Witness  the  king  of 
jBabylon  in  his  palace,  and  alter  his  recovery  from  that  visitation  of  the 
Almighty  which  was  corrective  of  his  pride.  It  is  when  we  have  all  and 
abound,  that  are  apt  to  forget  and  to  deny  the  God  who  hath  blessed  us ; 
it  is  in  trouble  we  say  it  is  the  LfOrd,”  as  the  first  impressions  of  su¬ 
perior  agency  arc  conceived  by  some  to  have  been  derived,  not  from  the 
splendour  of  summer,  or  die  plenty  of  autumn,  but  from  the  tempest  and 
the  earthquake,  the  thunder  and  the  pestilence.  The  plenty  which  wf 
derive  from  the  Divine  hand  is  abused  to  the  indulgence  of  appetite ;  the 
privations  and  the  pains  incident  to  affliction,  check  the  cravings  of 
sense. — Prosperity  enervates,  and  unfits  us  for  exertion  and  for  trial ;  it  is 
in  the  school  of  adversity  we  learn  fortitude  and  patience ;  it  is  amidst 
its  discipline,  that  faith  is  strengihened  by  exercise,  as  the  mountab  oak 
hardens  to  the  blast,  and  when  shaken,  strikes  its  roots  still  deeper  into 
the  toil.  The  prosperous  are  selfish.  The  young  man  who  had  great 
|>osse88ion8,  would  not  part  with  them  to  feed  the  poor,  though  treasures 
in  heaven  were  to  recompense  the  sacrifice  ;  the  afflicted  are  taught  sym¬ 
pathy  from  their  experience  of  a  sufferer’s  heart ;  as  we  have  not  an 
high -priest  who  cannot  be  touched  with  the  feeling  of  oar  infirmities, 
but  who  was  tempted  in  all  points  like  as  we  are,  yet  widiout  sio. 
Temporal  affluence  conceals  from  us  our  spiritual  wants,  as  the  Laodiceant, 
whcA  rich  and  increated  io  goods,  fondly  preium^  that  they  stood 
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ifl  of  notlnng  ;  but  we  recur  in  time  of  distress  to  the  support,  the  con- 
folation^  the  hopes  of  religion.  To  the  poor  was  the  Gospel  originally 
preached,  and  by  the  poor  it  is  still  most  most  cordially  embraced,  and 
most  fiithfully  obeyed. — Prosperity  is  an  opiate  to  the  conscience  ;  in 
the  day  of  adeersity  we  connect  suffering  with  guilt ;  “  we  are  verily 
guilty  concerning  our  brother,  in  that  we  saw  the  anguish  of  his  soul» 
when  he  besought  us,  and  we  would  not  hear,  therefore  is  this  distress 
come  upon  us.'*  Affliction  recals  to  duty  those,  whom  the  bounty  of 
Providence  could  not  keep  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord  ;  It  is  good  for  me 
that  I  have  been  afflicted,  that  I  might  learn  thy  statutes.  £.'fore  I  was 
afflicted  [  went  astray,  but  now  have  1  kept  thy  word.  If  they  are  bound 
in  fetters  and  holden  in  the  cords  of  affliction,  then  he  sheweth  them 
their  work,  and  the  transgressions  that  they  have  exceeded ;  he  openeth 
also  their  ear  to  discipline,  and  commandeth  that  they  return  from 
iniquity.**  Prosperity  is  the  sultry  heat  that  generates  the  pestilence; 
affliction,  the  storm  that  purifies  the  atmosphere.  Prosperity  is  the  un¬ 
ruffled  deep  and  the  gentle  breeze,  when  a  novice  may  guide  the  vessel ; 
it  is  the  time  of 'peace  when  the  coward  may  boast ;  but  adversity  is  the 
U'mpest,  and  the  conflict,  where  skill  and  courage  are  put  to  the  test. 
And  O  death,  how  bitter  are  the  thoughts  of  thee  to  the  man  who  liveth 
at  rest  in  his  possessions,  to  the  man  who  hath  notliing  to  vex  him,  and 
who  hath  prosperity  in  all  tilings  I  But  acc^table  is  tny  sentence  to  the 
poor  and  the  needy,  to  him  whose  strength  f^leth,  and  who  is  vexed  with 
all  things.*  pp.  342 — 345. 

Without  noticing  verbal  inaccuracies,  of  which  several  may 
be  iletected  in  these  sermons,  vve  shall  conclude  with  adverting 
to  a  fault  or  two  in  their  general  structure.  The  exordium  is 
often  far  fetched,  and  for  the  most  part  extended  loan  im¬ 
moderate  length.  Or.  Brichaii  starts  off  from  a  point  so 
remote  from  his  subject,  that  it  is  really  a  wonder  how  he 
ever  makes  his  way  to  it.  His  path  is  tediously  long  and 
circuitous.  We  are  far  from  saying  that  every  introduction 
should  be  comprised  in  four  sentences.  Bur,  on  the  other 
band,  nec  minus  evilanda  est  immodica  ejas  longitude ^  ne  in 
caput  exertvisse  videatiir^  et  quo  praparare  debet^  fatiget  *.  Of 
an  exordium  of  this  kind,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  is 
misplaced.  Many  of  the  sermons  likewise  in  this  volume, 
offend  grievously  against  the  unity  rec^uisite  in  that  species 
of  composition.  It  requires  but  little  skill  to  collect  together, 
on  any  religious  topic,  remarks  to  the  requisite  amount  of 
a  sermon.  The  difficulty  is  to  incorporate  them  into  one, 
80  that  each  shall  occupy  its  own  place,  itself  appearing  to 
the  greatest  advantage,  and  contributing  its  full  share  to  the 
grace  and  energy  of  the  whole.  Of  Dr.  Brichan's  sermons, 
the  parts  are  excellent ;  but  they  are  not  always  harmoniously 
blended.  They  have  sometimes  no  principle  of  connection, 
except  the  slender  one  of  the  paragraph  of  scripture  on  which 
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affeciion,  all  her  care.  She  hehclc*  the  trr^r  plant  ihoot  up  towardi  fu- 
maturity  and  beauty,  but  discerned  not  the  canker  at  its  root.  Resigned  to 
the  appointment  of  Heaven,  she  was  tliankful  for  what  its  mercy  had 
spared.  The  evening  of  life  was  passing  calmly  away.  The  violence  of 
grief  had  subsided  into  a  tender  regret  for  the  husband  ahe  had  lost. 
Cherishing  his  nxmory,  she  was  looking  forward  to  a  time  when  they 
should  meet  again  ;  and  was  pleasing  herself,  perhaps,  with  the  prospect 
of  resigning  her  breath  in  the  arms  of  a  son,  U'ndcr  and  only  beloved  in 
the  sight  of  his  mother. 

•  The  dispensations  of  God  toward  his  people  often  combine  correction 
with  trial  and  improvement.  He  taketh  away  the  desire  of  the  eyes,  and 
that  which  the  soul  pitieth,  when  the  darling  object  divides  the  heart  with 
him.  Again,  the  king  of  terrors  receives  hii  commission ;  this  com* 
mission  he  is  ever  ready  to  fulfil.  The  same  hand  that  had  hewn  down 
the  parent  stem,  cuts  off  the  sapling  that  sprung  from  its  root,  and  the 
afflicted  survivor  is  on  her  way  to  commit  to  the  dust  all  that  made  life 
desirable.  String  after  string  has  been  severed  from  her  heart,  and  what 
has  the  world  now  that  can  become  the  subject  of  a  wish  ?  Oh  I  my 
•on,  my  son,  would  to  God  I  had  died  for  thee. 

•  Gracious  Father !  how  severe  are  sometimes  thy  dispensations.  Yet 
thou  hast  no  pleasure  in  the  sufferings  of  thy  people.  It  is  in  very  faith¬ 
fulness  thou  afflictest  them.  Mercy  directs  thy  rc^,  and  thou  chasienest 
them  for  their  profit.  If  thou  killest,  thou  makest  alive;  if  thou 
woundest,  thou  healest  again.*  pp.  220—223, 

From  till*  discourses  on  patience,  which  are,  on  the  whole, 
we  think,  the  best  in- the  volume,  we  extract  the  contrast 
between  the  tendency  of  prosperity  and  adversity. 

•  Prosperity  elates  the  human  mind  to  a  degree  unbecoming  at  once 
our  dependance  and  our  guilt ;  affliction  humbles  it.  Witness  the  king  of 
Babylon  in  his  palace,  and  alter  his  recovery  from  that  visitation  of  the 
Almighty  which  was  corrective  of  his  pride.  It  is  when  we  have  all  and 
abound,  that  arc  apt  to  forget  and  to  deny  the  God  who  hath  blessed  us ; 
it  is  in  trouble  we  say  **  it  is  the  LfOrd,’*  as  the  first  impressions  of  su¬ 
perior  agency  arc  conceived  by  some  to  have  been  derived,  not  from  the 
splendour  of  summer,  or  die  plenty  of  autumn,  but  from  the  tempest  and 
the  earthquake,  the  thunder  and  the  pestilence.  The  plenty  which  we 
derive  from  the  Divine  hand  is  abused  to  the  indulgence  of  appetite ;  the 
privations  and  the  pains  incident  to  affliction,  check  the  cravings  of 
sense. — Prosperity  enervates,  and  unfits  us  for  exertion  and  for  trial ;  it  is 
in  the  school  of  adversity  we  learn  fortitude  and  pauence  ;  it  is  amidst 
its  discipline,  that  faith  is  strengthened  by  exercife,  as  the  mountab  oak 
hardens  to  the  blast,  and  when  shaken,  strikes  its  roots  still  deeper  into 
the  soil.  The  prosperous  sre  selfish.  The  young  roan  who  had  great 
possessions,  would  not  part  with  them  to  feed  the  poor,  though  treasures 
in  heaven  were  to  recompense  the  sacrifice  ;  the  afflicted  are  taught  sym¬ 
pathy  from  their  experience  of  a  sufferer’s  heart  ;  as  we  have  not  an 
high-priest  who  cannot  be  touched  with  the  feeling  of  oar  infirmities, 
but  who  was  tempted  in  all  poinu  like  as  we  are,  yet  witliout  sio. 
Temporal  affluence  conceals  from  us  our  spiritual  wants,  as  the  Laodiceani , 
wbca  rich  and  iocrtaKd  in  goods,  fondly  preiuro^  that  they  stood 
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ifi  of  notliing  ;  but  wc  recur  in  lime  of  diitress  to  the  lupport,  the  con- 
folation^  the  hopes  of  religion.  To  the  poor  was  the  Gospel  oripnally 
pre.iched,  and  by  the  poor  it  is  still  most  most  cordially  embraced,  and 
most  fiithfully  obeyed. — Prosperity  is  an  opiate  to  the  conscience  ;  in 
the  day  of  adfersity  we  connect  suffering  with  guilt ;  “  we  are  verily 
guilty  concerning  our  brother,  in  that  we  saw  the  anguish  of  bis  soul* 
when  he  besought  us,  and  we  would  not  hear,  therefore  is  this  distresa 
come  upon  us.*’  Affliction  recals  to  duty  those,  whom  the  bounty  of 
Providence  could  not  keep  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord  ;  ‘‘  It  is  good  for  me 
that  1  have  been  afflicted,  that  I  might  learn  thy  statutes.  &fore  I  was 
afflicted  1  went  astray,  but  now  have  I  kept  thy  word.  If  they  are  bound 
in  fetters  and  holden  in  the  cords  of  afflicuon,  then  he  sheweth  them 
their  work,  and  the  transgressions  that  they  have  exceeded ;  he  openeth 
also  their  ear  to  discipline,  and  commandeth  that  they  return  from 
iniquity.”  Prosperity  is  the  sultry  heat  that  generates  the  pestilence; 
affliction,  the  storm  that  purifies  the  atmosphere.  Prosperity  is  the  un- 
rjffled  deep  and  the  gentle  breeze,  when  a  novice  may  guide  the  vessel ; 
it  is  the  time  of ‘peace  when  the  coward  may  boast ;  but  adversity  is  the 
U'mpest,  and  the  conflict,  where  skill  and  courage  are  put  to  the  test. 
And  O  death,  how  bitter  arc  the  thoughts  of  thee  to  the  man  who  liveth 
at  rest  in  his  possessions,  to  the  mao  who  hath  notliing  to  vex  him,  and 
who  hath  prosperity  in  all  tilings  I  But  acc^table  is  thy  sentence  to  the 
poor  and  the  needy,  to  him  whose  strength  faileth,  and  who  is  vexed  with 
all  things.’  pp.  342 — 345. 

Without  noticing  verbal  inaccuracies,  of  which  several  may 
be  iletectecl  in  these  sermons,  we  shall  conclude  with  adverting 
to  a  fault  or  two  in  their  general  structure.  The  exordium  is 
often  far  fetched,  and  for  the  most  part  extended  to  an  im¬ 
moderate  length.  Dr,  Brichati  starts  off  from  a  point  so* 
remote  from  his  subject,  that  it  is  really  a  wonder  how  he 
ever  makes  his  way  to  it.  His  path  is  tediously  long  and 
circuitous.  We  are  far  from  saying  that  every  introduction 
should  be  comprised  in  four  sentences.  But,  on  the  other 
band,  nec  minus  evilanda  est  immodica  ejus  longitude^  ne  in 
caput  exertvisse  videatiiVy  et  quo  praparare  debety  fatiget^.  Of 
an  exordium  of  this  kind,  it  is  sutheient  to  say  that  it  is 
misplaced*  Many  of  the  sermons  likewise  in  this  volume, 
offend  grievously  against  the  unity  rei^uisite  in  that  species 
of  composition.  It  requires  but  little  skill  to  collect  together, 
on  any  religious  topic,  remarks  to  the  requisite  amount  of 
a  sermon.  The  difhculty  is  to  incorporate  them  into  one, 
so  that  each  shall  occupy  its  own  place,  itself  appearing  to 
the  greatest  advantage,  and  contributing  its  full  share  to  the 
grace  and  energy  of  the  whole.  Of  Dr.  Brichan’s  sermons, 
the  parts  are  excellent ;  but  they  arc  not  always  harmoniously 
blended.  They  have  sometimes  no  principle  of  connection, 
except  the  slender  one  of  the  paragraph  of  scripture  on  which 
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they  arc  fotimled — which,  in  our  judgement,  is  even  too  slight 
a  lie  for  the  parts  of  an  ex|)ositf>rv  discourse.  Siihmittinfr 
these  rctuaiks  to  the  consideration  of  onr  authc'r,  vve  shall  now 
take  the  lilterty  of  cordially  rccoiiHucndin^  this  volume  to  the 
perusal  of  our  readers,  as  very  much  adapted  to  promote  their 
edification. 

Art.  XI.  Mfmoirs  of  the  l.fe  nnd  Character  of  the  late  Bev.  George 
ll^hiteji  'l  A,  M.  of  IVnihrol^e  College,  Oxford  ;  and  Chaplain  to  the 
Right  Hon  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon.  Faithfully  selected  from 
his  original  Papers,  Journals,  ard  Letters;  illustrated  by  a  variety  of 
interesting  Anecdotes,  from  the  b<  Authorities.  Originally  compiled 
by  tin*  lute  H  -v.  John  Gillies,  D.  O.  Minister  of  the  College  Church 
of  Glasgow  Second  edition,  revised  .and  corrected,  avith  lar»/e  addi¬ 
tions  and  iuiprovtnicnts,  by  Aaron  C.  Seymour,  Author  ol  “  Letters  to 
Toung  i  ersens.'*  hvo.  pp.  Price  8r.  Dublin,  Wilkinson  and 

Courtney.  1811. 

many  things  \vc  have  vainly  wished,  is  a  life  of 
Whiieficld  written  hy  a  philosophical  Christian; — a  wtuk 
whicli  should,  w’itli  the  utmost  coolness  and  accuracy,  tliscrlmi- 
iiate  and  dcM  rihe  the  powers  aiul  adaptations  of  ihc  luaii,  as 
an  agent,  attempting  at  the  same,  time  some  compuriM)n  he- 
tweeu  them  ami  thoM*  of  other  men,  of  the  eommon  or  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  order;  which  ^hould  illustrate  the  relation  biiwt*en 
tliose  powers,  and  the  etfects  und^mably  resulting  from  their 
exertion;  and  should  fairly  estimate  wliatevei  circumslaiici  sof 
the  times  might  ereaic  a  prfdisj)osition,  if  we  mtiy  so  exptess 
it,  tt)  receive  the  operation  of  tlu>se  powers  with  a  peculiar  and 
perhaps  disproporiioiuile*  fcrce.l'heri  certainly  appears  some¬ 
thing  consulc'ahly  of  the  nature  of  what  we  act  omit  prodigy* 
in  ilie  history  of  this  preacher.  With  the  doubtful  exee[)iion 
of  WiclilF,  no  man  prohauly  ever  excited  in  this  island, 
so  profound,  and  e.xtendi’d  and  prolonged  a  sensation  in  the 
public  mind,  by  personal  addresses  to  the  understanding  and 
conscience,  on  the  subject  of  reJigion,  unaided  hy  any  weight 
of  a  great  compacted  party,  any  subsidiary  league  and  matTiU 
nerv  of  powerful  laletits,  or  any  imposing  patronage  of  rank 
and  wealth.  W’c  do  not  mention  Knox  as  an  exception, 
because*  the  force  of  his  inllueuce,  though  mainly  proceeding 
(so  far  as  human  causes  were  concerned)  from  the  mighty 
energv  of  his  own  mind,  was  yet  not  so  merely  personal  and 
single  a  force, as  in  the  case  of  the  modern  preacher.  This  man 
— the  son  of  an  inn-keeper — without  fortune  or  connexions— 
of  very  moderate  atiaitmients— trained  in  the  ordinary  manner 
of  a  humble  youth  sent  to  college  —  without  any  pit-con- 
ceived  plan  —  without  having  carefully  furnished  himself 
with  auxiliaries — without  any  strong  fancy  of  his  own  import- 
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incc — without  seizing  on  any  striking  public  occasion — in  a 
period  and  country  of  settled  order,  and  of  so  innch  knowledge 
and  civilization,  as  would,  in  ordinary  speculation,  be  accounted 
sufticient  to  secure  the  community  against  any  very  violent 
effect  of  novelty  and  enthusiasm  ; — under  all  these  circumstances 
this  plain  undesigning  young  man  came  forth  ;  and  bv  mere 
addresses,  from  pulpits,  from  tables,  from  walls,  from  steps, 
excited,  and  through  his  whole  life  continued  to  exteiut,  such 
a coiiiinotion  in  the  public  mind,  that,  if  a  list  could  be  made 
from  the  experience  of  all  nations  and  ages,  of  the  twenty 
men  that  have  produced  the  greatest  effects,  by  means  of  their 
single  personal  influence,  it  Is  highly  probable  that  the  name 
of  WhitefieUl  must  there  hold  a  place. 

If  it  were  possible  that  any  sensible  foreigner  could  be  per¬ 
fectly  unac(juaiutcd  with  the  history,  and  should  hear  the  case 
slated  thus  far,  he  would  naturally  say  :  “  But  at  least  the  man 
in  question  must  have  possessed  talents  absolutely  prodigious, 
almost  miraculons.”  Where  then  would  he  be  in  his  specu¬ 
lations,  when  the  xvrithgs  of  Whitetield  were  put  in  his  hands? 
when  he  read  many  of  the  identical  sentences,  which  had 
overwhelmed  with  terror,  or  melted  in  tenderness,  vast  and 
heterogeneous  assemblages  of  a  people,  by  no  means  nationally 
distinguished,  in  cither  its  soothern  or  northern  division,  for 
facility  of  feeling. 

It  is  a  clear  fact,  admitting  of  no  manner  of  question,  that 
Whitefield’s  w'riting,  nay,  that  those  specimens  of  his  public 
addresses  which  were  written  down  during  their  powerful  deli¬ 
very,  bear  but  exceedingly  slender  marks  of  any  thing  we  are 
accustomed  to  denominate  talent,  in  the  intellectual  sense* 
His  reasoning  is  no  more  than  just  a  common  propriety  in 
putting  thoughts  generally  common  together.  His  devotional 
sentiment  is  fervent,  but  not  of  elevated  conception.  His 
figures,  as  far  as  we  recollect,  are  seldom  new,  or  what  critics 
mean  when  they  speak  of  ‘  felicity their  analogy  is  the 
broad  and  obvious  one,  such  as  that  between  medicine  and 
the  gospel,  considered  as  a  remedial  dispensation.  The  dic¬ 
tion  is  quite  plain,  and  does  not  appear  to  partake  of  elo¬ 
quence,  further  than  an  easy  freedom,  and  the  genuine  expres¬ 
sion  of  sincerity  and  earnestness.  The  collection  of  letters, 
constituting  about  one  half  of  his  printed  works,  must  have 
exceedingly  disappointed  those  who  sought  from  them  any 
other  instruction,  than  that  which  may  be  imparted  by  one 
general  emanation  of  pious  zeal,  undistinguished  by  any  dis¬ 
criminative  particularity  of  thought,  or  any  but  the  most 
obvious  kind  of  reflections,  often  repeated,  and  in  the  same 
Words,  on  the  successive  incidents  and  scenes  of  his  life  aijd 
labours.  There  are  none  of  those  pointed  observations^  eitbef 
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on  human  nature  or  indivitlual  character,  which  might  have 
been  suggested  by  the  Uiassp'^  and  the  particles  of  the  human 
kind  so  variou>ly  brought  under  his  view,  and  which  would 
ha  ve  l)een  made  by  such  a  sagacious  man,  for  instance,  as 
John  Knox.  And  even  the  disclosures  of  the  inovenientN  and 
principles  of  his  own  mind,  on  which  subject  there  is  no 
appearance  of  reserve,  are,  with  a  singular  uniformity,  fora 
man  stimulated  by  the  circumstances  of  so  cxiraurdinarv  a 
career,  in  the  strain  of  pious  common-place.  Ttie  reader’s 
interest  w’ould  soon  subside  in  an  irresistible  sense  of  insipi¬ 
dity,  but  for  tile  strong  and  constant  indications  of  a  genuine 
reiigioe.s  zeal,  and  tlie  train  of  rcfe»ences  proving  an  uiire- 
mitted  an<l  n.ost  wonderful  course  of  exertions.  In  sia»rt, 
there  can  be  no  iiazard  in  asserting,  tluii  bis  collec  tive  wn 
would,  in  the  minds  of  all  cultivated  and  impartial  'vaders, 
leave  tlie  viari  tllohs  o^  \\\%  successes  to  be  accounted  for  on  the 
ground  of  c  auses  cjuiie  distinct  from  talent,  in  the  inn  iiecMial 
sense  of  the  term.  And  it  is  remarkable  how  deciileil'y, 
though  tacitly,  the  opinion  of  the  religi  us  public  has  a 
manifested  on  ihisiioint:  for  there  has  probably  never  n.  c  ii 
another  instance  or  the  writings  of  a  man  of  pre  eminMit 
excellence,  utility,  and  celebrity,  so  soon  and  gciieraliy 
ceasing  to  liold  a  place  among  popular  books.  So  far  as  we 
are  app’^ized,  VV'hite field’s  sermons  are  very  rarely  reprinted, 
or  quoted,  or  recollected ;  and  if  not  liis  sermons,  of  course 
not  the  rest  of  bis  writings. 

It  would  be,  then,  a  very  interesting  inquiry,  What  were 
preciselv  the  causes  of  that  prodigious  and  most  happy  effect, 
which  accompanied  the  ministrations  of  a  man,  who  was  one 
^f  the  three  or  four  most  powerful  and  useful  preachers  since 
the  apostolic  age  ; — what,  we  mean,  were  the  causes  txOusiveltf 
of  an  extraordinary  agency  of  Divine  power — those  human 
causes,  w  hich  are  adapted  to  produce  a  great  and  a  calculable 
effect,  according  to  the  general  laws  of  the  human  consti¬ 
tution  }  It  would  he  quite  proper  to  take  the  question, 
in  the  first  instance,  on  this  limited  ground  ;  inquiring  how 
far  Whitefield’s  qualifications  were  of  a  nature  to  produce 
a  great  effect  on  men,  with  respect  to  other  interesting  concerns 
to  which  the  exercise  of  those  qualifications  was  applicable, 
and  in  which  the  results  of  that  exercise  might  be  considered 
as  the  proportionate  and  ordinary  effects  of  the  human  cause. 

It  is  not  with  the  slightest  view  of  attempting  any  such 
disquisition  that  we  have  suggested  it.  We  began  with  the  in¬ 
dention  of  proceeding  very  few  words  further,  than  the  expres- 
siotiof  a  wish  that  a  philosopher  bad  written  a  life  of  White- 
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ftel  J,*on  the  plan  of  instituting  and  detennining  such  an  inquiry. 
Such  a  biographer  finding,  we  presume,  as  u  philosopher,  a 
vast  proportion  of  effect  beyond  what  could  be  explained  by 
the  talents  of  the  agent,,  taken  at  t!)eir  higlie^u  possible  esti¬ 
mate,  and  combined  with  all  that  could  be  deemed  uivourable 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  limes,  would,ff.vfl  Christian,  assign, 
as  the  paramount  cause,  the  intervention  of  an  extraordinary 
iiiHuence  from  heaven,  giving  an  efficacy  to  the  operation  of 
the  human  agent,  incomparably  beyond  any  n  aural  power  of 
its  faculties  and  exertions.  And  indeed  what  would  the  judge¬ 
ment  of  that  man  be  worth,  who,  even  viewing  the  case  merely 
as  a  philosopher,  should  fail  or  ‘refuse  to  recognize  a  divine 
agency  in  the  change  of  a  multitude  of  profane  and  wicked 
men,  into  religious  and  virtuous  ones,  by  means  so  simple  as 
Wliitefield’s  plain  addresses  to  their  dull  or  perverted  under¬ 
standings,,  their  insensible  consciences,  and  their  depraved 
passions?  A  man  who  professes  to  philosophize  on  niiman 
nature,  ought  to  have  some  way  of  accounting  for  such  facts, 
when  brought  before  him  on  competent  evidence,  and  in  great 
numbers.  And  what  a  laudable  philosophy  it  would  be,  that 
should 'find  such  facts  to  be  quite  according  to  the  general 
principles  and  the  ordinary  source  of  human  nature!  or, 
acknowledging  them  not  to  be  so,  should  either  carelessly 
attribute  them  to  chance,  or  should  virtually  revive,  for  a  new 
and  higher  application,  the  old  notion  of  occult  qualities  !  As  if 
tlie  cast  off  rags  and  broken  implements  of  antiquated  physics, 
were  quite  good  enough  for  the  service  of  the  philosophy  of 
mind,  morals,  and  religion. 

These  slight  remarks  are  made  with  any  other  purpose  in 
the  world,  than  that  of  depreciating  the  endowments  of  White- 
field.  While  regarding  his  powers,  strictly  intellectual,  us  all 
discerning  readers  of  his  writings  must  do,  as  very  inoderste ; 
and  while  holding,  as  also  all  those  who  coincide  with  White- 
field  in  religious  faith  hold,  that  an  energy  indefinitely  superior 
to  that  of  any  or  all  the  powers  he  exerted,  was  evinced  in  the 
success  which  attended  him  ;  we  have  all  the  admiration  which 
it  can  seem  little  better  than  idly  gratuitous  to  profess,  of 
those  extraordinary  qualifications  which  he  displayed  in  the 
sacred  cause— ^|ualifications  which  were  adapted,  even  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  common  principles  of  human  nature,  to  excite  a 
very  great  sensation.  According  to  the  testimony  of  all  his 
hearers  that  have  left  memorials  of  him,  or  that  still  survive  to 
describe  him,  he  had  an  energy  and  happy  combination  of  the 
passions,  so  very  extraordinary  as  to  constitute  a  commanding, 
species  of  sublimity  of  character.  In  their  swell,  their  fhictua*^ 
tions,  their  very  turbulence,  these  passions  so  faithfully  fol¬ 
lowed  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  with  such  irresislibb 


evidence  of  being  utterly  clear  cf  all  design  of  oratorio^ 
inanagi  inent,  that  they  bore  all  the  dign.iv  of  the  snljject 
along  with  tlieni,  and  never  appeared,  in  their  most  ungovern¬ 
able  emotions,  eitlier  extravagant  or  Indicrons  to  any  but 
minds  of  the.  cidtlest  or  proUnest  order.  Tliev  never,  like 
the  violent  ebullitions  of  mere  temper.nnent,  confounded  his 
ideas,  hut  on  the  contrary  liad  the  etleet  of  giving  those  ideas 
a  (tistiort  ami  maiehless'y  vivid  emmiu  ement :  insomuch  that 
ignorant  and  hall*l)arl)arous  men  olien  seemed,  in  a  way  which 
an.i.Zid  even  liiemselves,  to  understand  C^hrisiian  truths  on 
their  first  didiw  ry.  Some  of  them  mieht  have  heard,  and 
theN  had  lieard  as  unmtaniiig  sounds,  similar  ideas  expressed 
in  the  ehureh  service;  hut  in  W’hilelield's  preaching  they 
seemed  to  strike  on  their  minds  in  fire  and  light.  His  deli¬ 
very,  if  that  could  he  spoken  (d'  as  a  thing  distingnishahle  from 
that  energy  w hich  iiillamial  his  wliole  being,  was  confessedly 
oratorital  in  the  higliesl  ilegree  of  the  liighest  sense  of  the 
term.  It  varied  thiough  all  the  fi'clings,  and  gave  the  most 
natural  and  emphatic  expression  of  them  all.  Ho  had,  besides, 
great  presence  ol  mind  in  preaching,  and  ihe  utim  st  aptitiule 
to  lake  advantage  ol  attending  cireumsuuicos,  and  even  the 
inciilenls  of  the  moment. 

His  liisplay  of  unparalleled  energy  was  uniformly  accom¬ 
panied  by  irresisiihie  evidence — in  the  perfectly  inart iheial 
character  ol  his  signs  ol  passion — in  the  exhausting  frecpiency 
and  inti  rminahle  prosecution  of  his  labours — in  the  courage 
and  hazaivl  in  which  some  of  them  were  ventnied  on — in  the 
compli  le  lennnciation,  which  such  a  course  plainly  involved, 
.  of  all  views  ofemolnmeni  and  preferment — and  in  his  forbear¬ 
ance  to  aUem|H,  to  any  material  extent,  any  thing  like  an 
organized  sectarian  system  of  co-operation, — irresistible  evi¬ 
dence,  that  his  unceasing  exertion,  that  his  persuasions,  his 
expostulations,  his  vehemence,  his  very  indignation,  were  all 
iiispiriteil  by  a  perfectly  genuine  and  unquenchable  zeal  for 
the  Christian  cause,  and  the  eternal  welfare  of  men  ;  And  our 
unhappy  nature  is  yet  not  so  totally  perverse,  but  that  this  will 
always  make  a  great  impression  on  the  multitude. 

Again,  it  was,  by  the  constitution  of  human  nature,  a  great 
luxury,  in  spite  of  the  pain,  to  have  the  mind  so  roused  and 
stimulatei),  the  passions  so  agitated,  For  the  sake  of  this,  even 
religion,  evangelical  religion,  would  be  endured  for  a  little 
while;  and  great  numbers,  who  were  inveigled  by  this  mere 
love  of  strong  excitement  to  endure  religion  a  little  while, 
wijrtr  liappily  elVectually  caught,  that  they  could  never  after- 
viards  eiuUiie  life  without  religion. 

According  to  all  testimony,  the  ministry  of  the  national 
church  was  at  that  time  geuerally  such,  as  to  give,  with 
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rr^ipret,  at  to  tfie  excitement  of  attention,  a  ten-fold 

etfeet  to  the  preaching  of  Whitertekl.  It  was  such  a  contrast 
as  eoiilil  not  hut  eontnhute  to  magnify  him  into  a  srupeiulons 
|)iO  .i^y.  He  might  be  called,  by  tlie  ministers  of  this  very 
c  'urch,  a  fanatic,  a  nuuiman,  or  a  deceiver;  h<‘  might  be  pro¬ 
claimed  an»l  j)roscnbecl  under  all  terms  and  forms  of  oppro- 
hnum  or  execration  ;  but,  th.e  while,  it  was  perfeeily  inevitable, 
that  ‘  all  the  world  would  wonder  al’cr  the  beast.* 

As  tliere  is  little  hope  of  obtaining  a  philosophical  bio¬ 
grapher  for  Whitetield,  we  must  be  content  with  a  simple 
detail  of  facts,  given  in  a  language  remote  from  tlu?  secular 
style  of  history,  and  therefore  nmeh  adapted  to  bifTle  the 
reaiU  r  in  any  attempt  to  compare,  and  to  find  the  proportiotis 
h-  tween  such  facts,  as  those  of  VVliitelield’s  life  and  the  events 
and  transactions  of  the  general  world.  It  is  nevertheless  a 
very  inieresiiug  book  that  is  here  reprinted,  wiili  adilitions  of 
u.hieli  we  liavc  not  the  iinnu'diate  means  of  ascertaining  the 
extent,  it  issueb  a  record  as  no  pious  man  can  peruse,  withouc 
si»m  i  earm  st  wishes  so  be  better  disposeil  and  better  (pialifitd  to 
st’ivt'  the  great  cause,  which  this  apostolic  man  had  so  mucK 
de;i«jbt  and  sm  cess  in  promoting;  and  as  no  thoughtful 
man  eaii  peruse,  w ithout  being  led  into  deep  rellections  on  the 
phe  nomena  of  that  agency,  by  w  hich  the  Giivernor  of  the  world 
iidl'icncis  liie  spiriinal  condition  of  mankind.  Ilow  the 
gr.ind  etfects  here  displayed  could  he  produced,  will  be  a 
problem  lar  beyond  the  science  of  an  int'uiel  speculatist,  and, 
we  think,  a  lilue  beyond  that  of  some  declared  believers,  who 
make  Ingo  claims  on  the  ground  of  a  peculiar  rationality  iu 
tlu'ir  CiiriNtianity.  ' 

It  w'ouid  beipiile  out  of  place  to  attempt  any  abstract  of  this 
n'eiiioir.  It  hriniis  him  very  speedily  into  full  and  extraordi¬ 
nary  action,  and  brii  lly  marks  the  most  prominent  particulars 
of  a  career,  w  hich  permitted  him  hardly  a  day  of  what  could, 
in  the  common  sense  of  words,  he  called  repose,  till  he  found 
it  in  the  grave,  at  the  age  of  titty-six,  in  the  year  1770.  The 
Wonder,  theextreme  wonder  is,  that  he  did  not  sink  into  that 
repose  at  a  much  earlier  period.  The  reader  of  this  volume, 
must  maintain  in  his  iiond  a  v^aKdifnl  horror  of  fanaticism, 
and  he  very  stoutly  set  against  admiiling  any  thing  approacli- 
ing  the  snpernauirul,  in  any  part  of  the  modern  dispensations  of 
Providence,  if  he  can  repel  all  suspicion,  not  only  that  this 
nian’s  latiours  were  aiteiuh-d,  but  that  his  very  lite  was  pro¬ 
longed,  by  a  speciticaliy  extraordinary  intervention.  We  re¬ 
peatedly  find  him,  during  a  slate  of  languor  whicli  sometimes 
sunk  (juiie  down  to  dlness,  prosecuting  such  a  course  of  exer¬ 
tions  as  would  have  been  enough  to  reduce  most  strong  men 
kooii  to  that  condition  ;  for  example,  preaching,  in  his  anlc  il 
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ami  oxhaustinp^  manner,  lo  vast  nutlnories,  several  times  each 
c!.  y.  a  nuuila^rca  (iajs  siucessivoly,  nheii  his  debility  was  such 
tiii*’  ue  could  m>l,  wulioiit  much  licl|),  tmmnt  ins  ho'se  to  to 
tin-  anp  »ihU*d  *»laccs.  Indeed,  it  is  p«  rhaps  only  hy  lakinjr 
into  v.4‘\v  the  that  he  wa.*^  tnally  preserxoil  troin  what 

apptait'd  the  nuhable  conve'iue:  ol  sume  of  his  exertions, 

titat  we  can  excuM*  the  force  put  on  i.niijiiishine  nature  in  tliosc 
ex<  'll*  os, — .IN  III  the  followinj;  instance: 


*  After  a  tedious  passa^  of  eleven  weeks.  Mr.  W.  arrived  at  New 
York.  Col.  l*t  ppert'l  went  with  some  friends  in  his  own  boat  to  invite 
him  t('  Ids  f'Oujk*,  but  he  declined  the  invitation,  being  8i>  iil  of  a  nervous 
cholic  that  he  was  obliged,  immediately  after  his  arrival,  to  go  to  bed.  His 
friends  expr^sst*!  much  anxiety  on  his  behalf.  Aia  enunent  physician 
ait«  nded  tiim,  who  had  beeii  a  deist,  but  was  awakened  the  last  ti.mc  he 
wasiu  Neo  England.  For  some  time  he  was  iride^U  very  weak;  yet,’* 
he  writes,  “in  the.-e  three  weeks  I  was  enabled  to  preach;  hut,  inipiu« 
dcntly  going  o\er  the  ferry  to  Foitsmouth,  I  caught  cold,  immediately 
relapsed,  and  was  t  iken,  .as  every  one  though^,  with  death,  in  my  dear 
friend  Mr.  ^helboJ  ne’s  house.  \Vhat  gave  ma  most  concern  was,  that 
notice  liad  btvn  given  of  my  being  to  preach.  W  hilst  the  doctor  was 
preparing  a  medicine,  feeling  my  pains  abated,  I  on  a  sudden  cried, 
‘  Dectoi,  my  p  iins  are  suspended  :  by  the  help  of  God  I  will  go  and 
preich,  and  then  come  home  and  die.'  In  my  own  appreliension,  and  in 
all  appearance  to  others,  1  was  a  dying  man.  I  preached,  the  people  heard 
me  at  such.  The  invisible  realities  of  another  world  lay  open  to  my 
view,  E.xptcting  to  stretch  into  eternity,  and  to  be  with  my.  master 
before  the  morning,  1  spoke  with  peculiar  energy  Such  effects  followed 
the  word,  I  thought  it  were  worth  dying  for  a  thousand  limes.  Though 
wonderfully  comidricd  within,  at  my  return  home  1  thought  I  was  dying 
indi'ed.  I  was  laid  on  a  bed  upon  the  ground  near  the  fire,  and  1  heard 
^my  friends  say,  ‘  he  is  gone.*  But  God  was  pleased  to  order  it  otherwiic- 
I  gradually  recovea'd;  and  soon  after  a  poor  negro  woman  would  see  rae. 
She  came,  sat  down  upon  tlie  ground,  and  looked  earnestly  in  my  face, 
and  then  said,  in  bioken  language,  ‘  Massa,  you  just  go  to  heaven's  gate. 
But  Jesus  Christ  said,  get  you  down,  get  you  dow'n,  you  must  not  come 
heic  yet ;  but  go  first  and  call  some  more  poor  negroes.'  1  prayed  to  the 
L.ord  that  if  I  was  to  live,  this  might  be  theevent.'"  *  p.  71. 

lliNihiiicl  lu'lil  biK'li  a  preaoiiiinaiicc  over  his  body,  and  the 
passion  for  preavbing,  and  the  passions  to  which  preaching 
gave  exercise,  were  so  predominant  in  his  iriind,  that  the 
employment  heui  on  him  the  effect  of  aspecies  of  enchantment. 
Wficn  so  of)pressea  with  lassitude  and  indisposition,  as  to  per- 
form  With  uneasiness  the  most  ordinary  actions,  if  he  could 
hut  siistuin  just  exertion  enough  to  enter  on  preaching,  he 
quickly  became  even  physically  strong  and  animated.  Standing 
in  (he  pulpit,  or  any  thing  provided  for  tiie  same  use,  had  ou 
him  the  s.iine  effect  that  Anta'us  derived  from  being  extended 
a  moment  on  the  ground.  The  languor,  of  course,  returned 
on  him  with  double  oppressiveness  after  the  conclusion  i 
and  the  man  whose  powers  of  voice  and  action  hfld 
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appcareii  to  evince  an  extraoriiinary  vigour  of  frame, 
would  be  found,  half  an  hour  afterwards,  extended  on  two 
or  three  chairs,  almost  helpless  and  fainting.  With  all  the 
advantage  of  such  a  p  »wer  of  voice,  as  perhaps  no  other 
in:in  possessed,  there  must  still  often  liave  been  a  necessity  for 
forcing  it  to  the  last  possibility  of  exertion,  in  order  to  his 
being  heard  by  congregations,  very  frequently  amounting 
to  many  thousands,  to  ten  or  twelve,  and  to  some  instances  to 
ivveiilv,  or  even  more.  It  is  saul  that  the  bulk  of  even  these 
largest  multitudes  could  !iear  him  very  distinctly. 

It  is  remarkable  in  the  cotirse  of  this  tiarrative,  that  the  lower 
order  of  the  people,  even  the  then  l)arbarian  colliers  of  Kings- 
wood,  and  the  formidable  rabble  of  Moorficlds,  and  Kenntiig* 
ton  common,  gained  themselves  a  credit,  far  beyond  many  of 
their  betters,  for  decorum,  for  candour,  and  even  complaisance, 
towards  Wliiteficld.  Could  the  gentlemen  ofHcers,  who  laid 
and  executed  a  plan  of  violent  personal  outrage  again>t  him, 
even  in  his  bed  at  Plymouth,  have  fallcni,  fl i^ranfe  delicio^  into 
the  handsof  one  of  these  rabbles,  they  would  have  been  sure 
to  have  received  such  an  exemplary  castigation,  for  bis  sake,  as 
would  at  least  have  left  conspicuous  marks  upon  them  for 
life:  but  they  were  secure  enough  of  impunity,  so  long  as 
there  was  nothing  to  take  account  of  tliem,  but  the  police  of 
the  country. 

It  is  also  very  striking  to  observe  the  indications  of  the  state 
of  the  religious  establishment  at  that  time,  in  the  rapidly  ex¬ 
tended,  and  soon  almost  general  precaution,  of  shutting  the 
churches  against  this  orthodox,  and  devout,  and  most  elo¬ 
quent  preacher.  A  man  who  resolutelv  would,  in  spile  of 
the  church,  recollect  its  Articles,  to  which  he  had  so¬ 
lemnly  declared  his  assent,  and  pledgc^l  his  adherence, 
and  who  would  obstinately  carry  the  spirit  of  the  liturgy 
into  the  sermon,  was  soon  given  to  understand  that  a  tomb¬ 
stone,  a  wall,  a  table,  or  even  tlie  tub  of  the  conventicle, 
was  good  enough  for  him  and  bis  notions.  The  speedy 
ruin  of  the  church  was  inevitable,  if  its  ministers  and  peo¬ 
ple  should  be  seduced  from  the  systematic  employment  of 
exploding  its  foundation.  For  though  envy  and  mihgnation  at 
Whiiefield’s  surpassing  popularity,  may  well  be  supposed  to 
have  had  a  considerable  share  in  the  hostility  against  him,  yet 
it  is  beyond  all  doubt,  that  it  was  his  most  zealous  promulgation 
of  the  standard  doctrines  of  the  church,  combined  with  the 
warning  and  alarming  spirit  of  his  ministrations,  that  chiefly 
rendered  him  so  ohnoxioiis  to  the  main  body  of  the  ministers 
o(  that  very  church. 

As  the  writer  of  these  memoirs  admits  that  this  eminent  man 
had  his  defects,  they  should  have  been  freely  and  accurately 
particularized ;  and  a  large  quantity  of  indiiTcrent  funeral 
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oratory,  toilinp:  throiiprh  the  coiiuiion  places  of  panepyric, 
might  as  well  have  been  sulVcMtal  to  remain  in  the  respective 
sermons  ill  which  it  was  originally  displayeil. 

'I'he  most  ohvions  tunlt,  or  weakness,  perhaps,  apparent  in 
this  exhibition  of  the  character  <if  the  great  anti  apostolic  mi¬ 
nister,  was  a  eeitain  degree  of  entimsiastic  rrednhty,  that  was 
too  much  diNposed  to  regard  the  u'hole  of  the  elVeeis  tempora- 
lily  proilneed  by  his  ministry,  as  important  and  ctVectual  ope¬ 
rations  of  evangelical  truth. 

Had  we  not  already  occupied  too  much  space,  we  should 
have  liecn  inclined  to  transcribe  a  minute  and  very  interesiiii<T 
account  of  his  last  hours,  written  by  a  person  who  attenditi 
liim.  He  preacheil  on  the  Saturday,  and  died,  of  a  lit  of  the 
asthma,  e.irly  on  the  Sunday  morning. 

Art.  XII.  J'iiltSt  by  the  Kev.  George  Crabbe.  In  two  Volumes. 

12mo. ‘Jnd.  edit.  pp.  205.  235.  Price  128.  Hatchard.  1812. 

W"  have  heard  .Mr.  Crahhe  called  of  the  school  of  Pope 
and  Drydcn.  Mr.  Crahhe,  to  he  sure,  writes  in  rhymed 
heroic  couplets,  and  so  did  they  ;  Dryden  was  careless,  and  so 
is  he ;  Pope  had  humour,  and  so  has  he.  But  has  he  that 
pregnancy  of  imagiimtion,  and  that  uiiselecting  copionsne.ss 
of  resources,  which  always  crowded  the  mind  of  Drydcn  with 
more  matter  than  was  wanting,  mure  than  cotdd  he  reduced  to 
proper  scipicncy’  and  order  ?  Has  lie  that  houndless  command 
of  diction,  and  that  facility  of  versifying,  which  enabled  Drydcn 
to  ch)ihe  and  adorn  his  ideas,  however  unfitted  for  poetry  by 
tiu'ir  remoteness,  in  ‘  woihIs  that  burn,’  and  numbers  so  musi- 
cailv  full  f  lias  he  Dryileii’s  metaphysical  and  argumentative 
turn  of  mind —  his  lovt*  fur  subtle  and  scholastic  (iispntation  ? 
Surely  not.  Has  he,  then,  the  trimiiess  and  terseness  and 
classical  elegance  of  Popi — his  diligence  and  selection — his 
compression  ami  eoiulensalion  and  energy — his  liglit  and  play¬ 
ful  f  aiieu's — or  the  naivete  and  delicacy  and  cutting  fineness 
of  his  satire  ?  lii  all  these  (pialilies  we  think  Mr.  Grbbe  as¬ 
sn  reilly  wanting. 

Mr.  (habbe,  in  our  opinion,  is  of  bis  own  school.  And  if 
originalilv,  merely  a.s  originalitv,  he  merit,  this  merit,  we  are 
inclined  to  think,  his  volumes  possess.  'Plie  ‘  tales’  are  so  much 
ill  the  maimer  (»f  his  former  poems,  that  we  shall  not  be 
wandering  tar  out  of  our  way,  if  we  give  a  page  or  two  to 
the  coiiNideraiion  of  the  charactei  islics  of  his  poetry  in  gencrah 

Mr.  C.’s  grand  fault  lies  in  the  choice  of  his  subjects.  U 
has  all  along  been  avowedly  his  aim  to  paint  life,  or  rather  the 
most  loathsome  and  paiiitul  forms  of  life,  in  their  true  colours^ 
to  Sjieak  the  truth,  and  nothing  l)ut  the  truth: 

'  I  paint  the  cot 

'  As  truth  will  paint  it,  and  as  baids  will  not.’  Fillage,  B.  U 
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AnJ  truly  there  is  somethin^- specious  in  the  idea  of  rejcctinpr 
all  that  iiiKijjji nation  had  added  to  natun*,  and  substituting 
sober  Lriit!i  aiul  sound  ^ood  sense  in  the  plaee  of  iici.tious 
ornament,  and  ‘  pleasant  lies.’  Ibit  if  the  end  of  poetry  be 
10  relax  and  recreate  the  mind,  it  must  be.  attained  hv  (Irawincr 
away  the  attention  froiii  tlie  low  pursuits  and  .  ordid  cares,  from 
the  pains  and  sorrows  of  real  life,  at  least  whatever  is  vulgar 
and  diSj^usting  in  them,  to  an  imaginary  state  of  griater 
beauty,  purity,  and  blessedness.  Undoubtedly,  the  poet  must 
rt.'iain  enougli  of  this  world,  to  cheat  the  mind  into  a  ludief  of 
what  he  adds  thereunto:  the  figures  in  the  pictures  of  the 
Muse  must  appear  to  he  real  fUsh  and  hlood  :  we  imisi  he  aC- 
(piaintcd  with  their  ilrcss  ;  their  features  must  express  t>assions 
that  we  have  ktiown  ;  or  we  are  not  interested  about  them. 
Ihii  then  the  poet  will  select  what  is  most  amiable  in  ibis 
worlil  around  him  ;  wliat  is  disploasitig  and  disgusting,  be 
will  keep  bulk,  or  soften  down,  or  disguise;  and  x'ilb.d  he 
will  add  faticiesof  bis  own,  tlii^tare  in  unison  with  realities; 
and  thus  the  imagination  of  the  reader  will  be  for  a  while 
beguiled  into  Klysium,  and  receive  iitircproved  pleasure  in 
the  contemplarn>ii  of  ‘  airy  nothings.’  Fo  deter.uine  ih»^  re- 
lalive  ipianlities  of  truth  and  fiction  to  be  employed,  would 
reipiire  a  poetical  calculus  of  much  greater  delicacy  than 
we  are  possestof;  but  w’e  suspect  that  the  general  propension 
is  in  favour  of  fiction.  How  else  can  the  Corydnns  and 
cmrvfic-KOi  of  the  Greek  pastoral — the  pahacesand  caverns  and 
cncliantments  of  eastern  story — the  knights  and  palfreys  and 
distresses  of  the  chivalrous  romances — the  pomp  and  delicacy 
and  declamation  of  Frencfi  tragedy — or  even  the  sensibility 
ami  kindliness  of  Mr.  Wordsworth’s  leacli-gathcrers  and  raga¬ 
muffins, — bovv  else  can  these  get  or  keep  possession  of  the 
mind  ?  The  heroes  of  Homer  and  the  epic  muse,  indeed,  ap¬ 
proximate  somewhat  more  to  u'orkdaij  lutn  iii)d  women  ;  they 
have  the  passions  and  feelings,  and  something  of  tiie  manners 
of  mortality.  Yet  even  in  the  simple  narrations  of  Homer 
how  much  is  witheld  that  in  reality  offends  ?  how  much  of 
strength  and  hcaiity  and  magnanimity  is  given  to  the  admi¬ 
ration  of  the  reader) 

But  Mr.  C.  is  all  fur  naked  atulunornamcnted  reality.  Accord¬ 
ingly  in  his  volumes  is  to  be  found  whatever  is  uninteresting 
ami  unattractive — all  the  petty  cares  and  trifling  incon¬ 
veniences  that  disquiet  life — dirt,  and  drunkenness,  and 
squabbling  wives  and  ruined  tradesmen.  Kcce  signum. 

I'ale  1.  The  dumb  orator's.  Justice  Holt,  a  man  ‘  in  contest 
mighty,  and  of  conquest  proud,’  loves  to  harangue  in  clubs 
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•nndsuch  like  mcctinjjs,  on  the  excellencies  of  existing  forms: 
Having  ‘  on  a  long  journey  travell’d  many  a  mile/  he  attends 
a  club-meeting  in  a  ‘  city  large  and  fair,’  where,  surrounded 
with  democrats  and  reforuiation  men,  he  is  obliged  to  hear 
one  Hammond  hold  forth  against  every  thing  he  reverences, 
without  daring  to  reply.  He  returns  home.  After  a  time 
Hammond  happens  to  come  to  hi$  city  and  attend //«  club, 
and  in  like  manner  hears  without  answering.  And  this  is  all. 

Tale  4.  Procrastination*  Hu  pert  and  Dinah  are  in  love, 
but  witliout  wealth  to  wed.  Rupert  goes  to  seek  wealth  at  a 
distance.  Dinah  remains  with  a  rich  aunt,  who  loves  to  console 
the  love-lorn  damsel  by  producing  plate  and  jewels,  and  assu- 
ring  her  they  will  one  day  be  hci*s.  At  length  the  aunt  dies, 
and  Dinah,  in  whom  covetousness,  or  rather  love  of  shew  has 
conqiieied  alTection,  takes  posse ision.  Rupert  returns  as  pour 
as  he  went,  and  is  treated  hy  her  with  neglect. 

\V'«‘  do  not  know’ that  w’c  have  picked  out  tiie  two  most  un¬ 
interesting  of  the  (ales.  T.est  the  reader  should  think  that  the 
iiiiinner  of  telling  makes  up  for  the  deficiency  of  matter,  we 
must  subjoin  a  (juotation  or  two.  We  have  but  to  open  the 
book. 

‘  Wlien  the  sage  Widow  Dinah' t  grief  descried, 

»Shc  wondeiM  much  why  one  so  happy  sighed  ; 

Then  bade  her  sec  how  her  poor  Auot  sustain’d 
The  ills  of  life,  nor  murmur’d  nor  complain’d. 

To  vary  pleasures,  from  the  Lady’s  chest 
Wca*  drawn  the  pc.irly  string  and  tabby-vest ; 
r>eads,  jewels,  laces, — all  their  value  shown, 

With  the  kind  ndlice — ‘  They  will  be  your  own.’ 

‘  'Fhis  hope,  these  comforts  cherish’d  day  by  day^ 

To  Dinah's  bosom  made  a  gradual  way ; 

Till  love  of  treasure  had  as  large  a  part, 

As  love  of  Rufiert^  in  ihe  Virgin’s  heart. 

Whether  it  be  that  tender  passions  fail. 

From  their  own  nature,  while  the  strong  prevail ; 

Or  whether  Av’rice,  like  the  poison  tree, 

Kills  all  bt'sidc  it,  and  alone  will  be  \ 

Whatever  cause  prevail’d,  the  pleasure  grew 
In  Dinah's  soul, — she  lov'd  the  hoards  to  view  } 

With  lively  joy  those  comforts  she  survey’d, 

And  Love  grew  languid  in  the  careful  Maid. 

Now  the  grave  Niece  partook  the  Widow’s  carev. 

Look’d  to  the  great,  and  rul’d  the  small  affairs  ; 

Saw  clean’d  the  plate,  arrang’d  the  china-show. 

And  felt  her  passion  for  a  shilling  grow ; 

Th’  indulgent  Aunt  increas’d  the  Maid’s  delight, 

By  placing  tokens  of  her  wealth  in  sight ; 

She  lov’d  the  value  of  her  bonds  to  tell. 

And  spake  of  stocks,  and  how  they  rose  and  fell.’ 

Procrastinaiion^  VoK  1.  pp«  72»  73i 
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*  With  pain  I've  seen,  thcic  wrangling  wiw  anM>ng» 

Vaith’s  weak  citfendert,  pauionate  and  young ; 

Weak  thou  art  not^yet  not  enough  on  guard* 

Where  Wit  and  Humour  keep  their  watch  and  ward: 

Men  gay  and  noisy  will  overwhelm  thy  sense. 

Then  loudly  laugh  at  Truth^s  and  ihy  e\|)€ncc ; 

While  the  kind  Ladies  will  do  all  they  can 
To  check  tiieir  miith*  and  cry,  “  The  good  young  nuin  /” 

*  Prudence,  my  Boy,  forbids  thee  to  commend 
The  cause  or  parly  of  thy  Noble  Friend  ; 

What  are  his  praises  worth,  who  must  be  known 
To  take  a  Patron's  maxims  for  his  own  ? 

When  ladies  sing,  or  in  thy  presence  play, 

Do  not,  dear  John,  in  rapture  melt  away  ; 

’  I'is  not  thy  part,  there  will  be  list'ners  round, 

To  cry  Divine  !  and  dote  upon  the  sofind  ; 

Remember  too,  that  though  the  poor  have  ears. 

They  take  not  in  the  music  of  the  spheres  ; 

They  must  not  feel  the  warble  and  the  thrill, 

Or  dissolv'd  in  extacy  at  will  ; 

Beside,  'tis  freedom  in  a  youth  like  thee, 

To  drop  his  awe,  and  deal  in  extacy  I 

*  In  silent  ease,  at  least  in  silence,  dine, 

Nor  one  opinion  start  of  food  or  wine  : 

Thou  know’st  that  all  the  science  thou  canst  boast^  ’ 

Is  of  thy  father's  simple  boil'd  and  roast ; 

Nor  always  these  ;  he  sometimes  sav’d  his  cash, 

By  interlinear  days  of  frugal  hash  : 

Wine  had’st  thou  seldom  $  wilt  thou  be  so  vain 
As  to  decide  on  claret  or  champagne  ? 

Dost  thou  from  me  derive  this  taste  sublime. 

Who  order  port  the  dozen  at  a  time  ? 

When  (every  glass  held  precious  in  our  eyes) 

We  judg'd  the  value  by  the  bottle's  size : 

Then  never  merit  for  thy  praise  assume, 

Its  worth  well  knows  each  servant  in  die  room.’ 

^  The  Patron^  Vol.  I.  pp.  98—99- 

‘  The  Uncle  died,  and  when  the  Nepliew  read 
The  will,  and  saw  the  substance  of  the  dead — 

Five'  hundred  'guineas,  with  a  stock  in  trade, — 

He  much  rejoic'd,  and  thought  his  fortune  made  \ 

Yet  felt  aspiring  pleasure  at  the  sight. 

And  for  increase,  increasing  appetite  : 

Desire  of  profit,  idle  habits  check’d, 
f  For  Fulham' ssxnac  was,  to  be  correct)  ; 

He  and  his  Conscience  had  their  compact  made — 

**  Urge  me  with  truth,  and  you  will  soon  periutde  ; 

But  not,"  he  cried,  “  for  mere  kletl  things 
Give  me  to  feel  those  terror-breeding  stings." 

<  Let  not  such  thoughts,'  she  said,  *  your  mind  confbnndf 
*  Trifles  may  wake  roe,  but  they  never  wound ; 

Vql.  Vlll.  5  11 
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*  In  them  indeed  there  it  a  wrong  and  right, 

*  But  you  will  find  nur  pliant  and  polite ; 

*  Not  like  a  Conscience  of  the  dotard  kind, 

*  Awake  to  dreamt,  todirtoffencet  blind : 

*  I«et  all  within  be  pure,  in  ail  beside 

*  Be  your  own  master,  governor,  and  guide  ; 

*  Alive  to  danger,  in  temptation  strong, 

*  And  I  .shall  sleep  our  whole  existence  long.* 

The  Struggles  of  Cotucience^  Vol.  11.  pp.  ^9— 70. 

Wc  assure  our  readers,  it  is  very  seldom  indeed  that  Mr.  C.’s 
style  in  these  volumes  rises  above  these  specimens.  It  is 
nothing  but  prose  measured,  whether  by  car  or  finger,  into 
decasyllabic  lines.  Nor  are  there  any  little  ebullitions  of 
fancy,  bubbling  and  playing  through  the  desert  waste  ;  very 
little  of  simile,  or  metaphor,  or  allusion  ;  and  what  there  is,  of 
this  kind. 

*  For  all  that  Honour  brings  against  the  force 
Of  headlong  passion,  aids  its  rapid  course  ; 

Its  slight  resistance  but  provokes  the  fire. 

As  vio<xl-work  stops  the  dame,  and  then  conveys  it  higher.’  1 1.14. 

*  Each  new  idea  more  iniiam’d  his  ire  , 

As  fuel  thrown  upon  a  rising  fire  II*  p.  101. 

*  As  heaviest  Weights  the  deepest  rivers  pass. 

While  icy  chains  fast  bind  the  solid  mass ; 

8o.  born  of  feelings,  faith  remains  secure. 

Long  as  their  firmness  and  their  strength  endure  : 

But  when  the  waters  in  their  channel  glide, 

A  bridge  must  bear  us  o’er  the  threat’ning  tide  ; 

Such  bridge  is  Reason,  and  there  Faith  relies, 

Whether  the  varying  spirits  fall  or  rise.  II.  pp.  176—177. 

Nor  good  nor  evil  can  you  beings  name, 

**  Who  are  but  Rooks  and  Castles  in  the  game  ; 

**  Superior  natures  with  their  puppets  play, 

rill,  bagg’d  or  buried,  all  arc  swept  away.”  II.  p.  17. 

Our  next  objection  to  Mr.  C.’s  poetry,  is  the  wearisome  mi* 
ftutenrss  of  his  details.*  Every  description  is  encumbered  with 
an  endless  enumeration  of  particulars.  He  will  copy  a  dress, 
a  chamber,  or  an  alley,  with  more  tlian  Chinese  accuracy. 
And  every  circumstance  is  touched  with  equal  strength, — the 
slightest  as  diligently  laboured  as  the  most  important.  We 
have  heard  of  sculptors,  who  have  laid  out  as  much  pains 
upon  a  shoe-tye,  as  a  forehead.  But  does  not  Mr.  C.  know, 
that  the  reader  of  poetry  must  owe  half  his  pleasure  to  bis 
o>^n  fancies  and  associations?  Some  metaphysicians  have  as- 

w  V\  e  shall  not  quarrel  about  names  ;  but  Mr.  C's  choice  is  8ome^vbat 
•dd ;  Dinah,  Jonas.  Josioh,  Judith,  Isaac,  Alien  Booth,  John  Digbtooi 
Stephen  Joneii  Sybil  Kiodred, 
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sorted,  that  the  secondary  c]uaruies  of  bodies  exist  only  in 
the  percipient  mind  ;  that  the  heat  of  fire,  and  the  colours  of 
the  rainbow,  and  the  sweetness  of  honey  are  lut  in  exterior 
things,  hut  in  the  mind  that  receives  the  ideas  of  them.  This 
is  very  jioor  doctrine  in  metaphysics,  but  there  is  something 
>ery  much  like  it  in  poetry.  Half  of  the  beauty  of  the  most 
beautiful  poem  exists  in  the  mind  of  the  reader.  He  hears 
of  Kve,  that  ‘  grace  was  in  all  her  steps.  &c.’:  of  Dido,  that 
she  was  *  pulcherrima  Dido,’  and  he  conjures  up  the  form  of 
*  her  he  loves  the  best.’  But  had  Milton  told  us  that  his  heroine 
was  little  and  languishing,  had  light  hair  and  blue  eyes, 

&c.  what  would  have  become  of  him  whose  mistress  should  be 
a  t  ommaruliiig  beauty,  of  jet-black  eyes  and  raven  locks  ? 
Thus,  therefore,  to  particularize  description  is  most  grievously 
to  fetter  the  imagination.  W^’herc  every  thing  is  told  nottiing 
can  be  added.  Where,  out  of  the  infinity  of  ways  from  one 
point  to  another,  the  poet  has  chosen  one,  the  reader  cannot 
take  another.  The  reader  must  have  the  setting  of  the  poet’s 
air;  he  must  lay  the  colours  on  the  poet’s  outline.  Our  re¬ 
marks  are  necessarily  very  getieral ;  we,  though  not  writing 
poetry,  follow  our  own  rule,  in  leaving  somctliing  to  the  limi- 
wtion  of  the  judicious  reader.  Now  forae  'nstauce  or  two. 

*  Fix’d  were  their  habits  ;  they  arose  betimes, 

Then  pray’d  their  hour,  and  sang  their  party- rhimes  ; 

Their  meals  were  plenteous,  regular,  and  plain, 

The  trade  of  jQntu  brought  him  constant  gain  ; 

Vender  of  Hops  and  Malt,  of  Coals  and  Corn— 
i\nd,  like  his  father,  he  was  Merchant  bom  x 

Neat  was  their  house  ;  each  table,  chair,  and  stool. 

Stood  in  its  place,  or  moving  mov’d  by  rule  ; 

No  lively  print  or  picture  grac’d  the  room, 

A  plain  brown  paper  lent  its  decent  gloom  : 

But  here  the  eye,  in  glancing  round,  survey’d 
A  small  recess,  tliat  seem’d  for  china  made.’ 

/•  The  Frank  Couruhip,  Vol.  I.  p.  11^. 

‘  The  lover  rode  as  hasty  lovers  ride. 

And  reach’d  a  common  pasture  wild  and  wide  ; 

Small  black-legg’d  sheep  devour  with  hunger  keen 
The  meagre  herbage,  fleshless,  lank  and  lean  ; 

Such  o’er  thy  level  turf,  Newmarket !  stray. 

And  there,  with  other  BlatFlegs,  find  their  urey : 

He  saw  some  scatter’d  hovels  ;  turf  was  pil'd 
In  square  brown  stacks  ;  a  prospect  bleak  and  wild  I 
A  mill,  indeed,  was  in  the  centre  found, 

With  short  sear  herbage  withering  all  around  ; 

A  smith’s  black  shed  oppos’d  a  wright’s  long  shop, 

And  join’d  an  inn  where  humble  traveller’s  stop.* 

•  On  rode  Orlamlo,  counting  ail  the  while 
The  miles  he  pass’d,  and  every  coming  mile  \ 
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Like  all  attracted  things,  he  quicker  flics, 

'rhe  place  approaching  where  th*  attraction  lies  ; 

When  next  appear’d  a  dam, — so  call  the  place,— 

Where  lies  a  road  confin’d  in  narrow  space  ; 

A  work  of  labour,  for  on  either  side 
Is  level  fen,  a  prospect  wild  and  wide. 

With  dykes  on  either  hand  by  Ocean’s  self  supplied: 

Far  on  the  right,  the  distant  sea  is  seen, 

And  salt  the  springs  that  feed  the  marsh  between  ; 

Beneath  an  ancient  bridge,  the  straiten’d  flood 
Rolls  through  its  sloping  banks  of  slimy  mud  ; 

Near  it  a  sunken  boat  resists  the  tide. 

That  frets  and  hurries  to  th’  opposing  side  ; 

The  rushes  sharp,  that  on  the  borders  grow. 

Bend  their  brown  flowrets  to  the  stream  below. 

Impure  in  all  its  course,  in  all  its  progress  slow  : 

Here  a  grave  F/ora  scarcely  deigns  to  bloom. 

Nor  wears  ft  rosy  blush,  nor  sheds  perfume  ; 

The  tew  dull  flowers  that  o’er  the  place  are  spread. 

Partake  the  nature  of  their  fenny  bed  ; 

Here  on  its  wiiy  stem,  in  rigid  bloom, 

Grows  the  salt  lavender  that  lacks  perfume  ; 

Here  the  dwarf  sallows  creep,  the  septfoil  harsh, 

And  the  soft  slimy  mallow  of  the  marsh  ; 

Low  on  the  ear  the  disunt  billows  sound. 

And  just  in  view  appears  their  stony  bound  ; 

No  hedge  nor  tree  conceals  the  glowing  sun, 

Birds,  save  a  wat’ry  tribe,  tlie  district  shun. 

Nor  chirp  among  the  reeds  where  bitter  waters  run.’ 

The  LtOver^s. Journey.  VoL  I.  pp.  193,  195, 196. 

Lastly,  a  word  or  two  w  itli  Mr.  Crabbo  on  liis  carelessness. 
If  one  order  of  words  will  not  do,  Mr.  C.  will  try  another  and 
anoilit'r,  till  he  makes  his  verse  ;  and  truly  tvw  syllables  can 
seldom  be  found  so  unbending,  as  not  to  form  metre  some 
Way  or  other. 

*  To  learn  how  frail  is  man,  how  humble  then  should  be.’ 

.  —  *  he  would  not  them  upbraid.* 

•  And  by  that  proof  she  every  instant  gives.’ 

‘  And  George  exclaim,  Ah,  what  to  this  is  wealth.’ 

Thus  the  auxiliary  and  the  verb  are  continually  most  un¬ 
gracefully  separated. 

‘  And  was  with  saving  care  and  prudence  blest.* 

*  He  sometimes  could  among  a  number  trace.’ 

Tlic  pronoun  and  the  verb. 

•  That  ail  your  wealth  you  to  deception  owe.’ 

He  is  sometimes  ungrammatical. 

•  Pain  mixt  with  pity  in  our  bosoms  rise.* 

*  Bia^c  not  with  fairy-light  the  phosphor-fly.’ 
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His  quantity  is  incorrect. 

‘  While  others,  daring,  yet  imb6cile,  fly.* 

‘  The  mind  sunk  slowly  to  infantine  ease.* 

Witli  all  these  helps,  however,  and  that  of  triplets  and 
alexandrines  to  boot,  of  which  he  is  very  liberal,  he  cannot 
always  get  his  vcr««e. 

‘  I'hat,  if  they  improve  not,  still  enlarge  the  mind.* 

*  It  shock’d  his  spirit  to  bcesteem*d  unfit.* 

His  rhyniesare  not  always  of  the  best. 

*  With  tyrant-craft  he  then  was  still  and  calm. 

But  raised  in  private  terror  and  alarm.’ 

His  verses  arc  frecpiently  as  feeble  as  the  following. 

*  All  things  prepar’d,  on  Me  expected  day.* 

‘  And  what  became  0/  the  forsaken  maid.’ 

‘  Blamed  by  the  mild,  approved  the  severe.* 

‘  7o  the  base  toil  of  a  dependent  mind.* 

Mr.  C  is  fond  of  antithetic  lines,  yet  they  are  sometimes 
very  carelessly  managed. 

‘  Where  joy  was  laughter,  and  profaneness  wit.* 

‘  With  heart  half  broken,  and  with  scraps  ill  fed.* 

All  these  things  individually  arc  nothing,  but  much  in  the 
aggregate.  A  face  may  lose  as  much  by  biding  pilled  with 
the  small-pox,  .as  by  having  the  nose  awry. 

We  turn  with  pleasure  to  the  excellencies  of  Mr.  Crabbe. 
And  among  the  first  of  these,  we  place  his  power  in  the  pa¬ 
thetic.  Kvory  body  remembers  the  Dying  Seaman,  and  the 
Malefactor’s  Dream.  Sucli  passages,  indeed,  will  he  looked 
for  in  vain  in  Kie  work  before  us;  but  still  there  is  pathos. 
7  here  is  something  touching  in  the  tale  called  the  Parting 
Hour: — the  opening  lines  arc  striking. 

‘  Minutely  trace  man’s  life ;  year  after  year. 

Through  all  his  days  let  all  his  deeds  appear. 

And  then,  though  some  may  in  that  life  l>e  straage. 

Yet  there  ap|)ear8  no  vast  nor  sudden  change: 

I'hc  links  that  bind  those  v.iriouf  deeds  are  sedo*, 

And  no  mysterious  void  is  left  between. 

*  But  let  these  binding  links  be  all  destioy’d. 

All  that  through  years  he  suffer’d  or  enjoy’d  i 
Let  that  vast  gap  be  made,  and  then  behold— 

This  was  the  youth,  and  he  is  thus  when  old  ; 

Then  we  at  once  the  work  of  Time  survey. 

And  in  an  instant  see  a  life’s  decay  :  , 

Pain  mixt  with  pity  in  our  bosoms  nse, 

And  sorrow  takes  new  sadness  from  surprise.*  Vol.  I.  p.  27. 

The  illustration  of  these  lines,  however,  is  that  to  which  we 
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wouUi  principally  call  the  attention  of  on r  readers.  Two  lo¬ 
vers  (all  Mr.  C.*s  lovers  are  very  prudent)  are  not  rich  enough 
to  many ;  the  youth  goes  to  seek  a  fortune  in  the  West  In-  . 
dies. 

‘  But  Judith  left  them  with  a  heavy  heart« 

Took  a  labt  view,  and  w  ent  to  weep  apart ! 

And  now  his  friends  went  slowly  from  the  placc^ 

Where  she  stood  ^tlll,  the  dashing  oar  to  trace  ; 

Till  all  were  silent ! — for  the  Youth  she  pray’d^ 

And  «*oftly  then  return’d  the  weeping  Maid. 

‘  Th»*y  parted,  thus  by  hope  and  fortune  led. 

And  Judith^ s  hours  in  jx-’csivc  pleasure  fled  : 

But  when  return’d  the  Youth  ^ — the  Youth  no  more 
Return’d  exulting  to  his  native  shore ; 

But  forty  years  were  pass’d,  and  then  there  came 
A  worn-out  man,  with  wither’d  limbs  and  lame ; 

H  s  mind  oppress'd  with  woes,  and  bent  with  age  his  frame. 

Yes !  old  and  griev’d,  and  trembling  with  decay, 

W'tts  AUen^  landing  in  his  native  bay, 

Willing  his  breathless  form  should  blend  with  kindred  clay. 

In  an  autumnal  eve  he  left  the  beach, 

3n  such  an  eve  bechanc’d  the  port  to  reach: 

He  was  alone  ;  he  press’d  the  very  place 
Of  the  sad  parting,  of  the  last  embrace: 

There  stood  his  parents,  there  retir’d  the  Maid, 

So  fond,  so  tender,  and  so  much  afraid  ; 

'  And  on  that  spot,  through  many  a  year,  his  mind 

Turn’d  mournful  back,  half  sinking,  half  resign’d. 

‘  N  >  one  was  present ;  of  its  crew  bereft, 

A  single  boat  was  in  the  billows  left ; 

Sentfioiii  some  anchor’d  vessel  in  the  bay. 

At  the  returning  tide  to  sail  away  : 

O’er  the  black  stern  the  moon-light  softly  play’d, 

1  he  loosen’d  foresail  flapping  in  the  shade : 

All  silent  else  on  shore  ;  hut  from  the  town 
A  drowsy  peal  of  distant  bells  came  down  : 

From  the  tall  houSv-S  here  and  there,  a  light 
Serv'a  so’ne  confus’d  remembrance  to  excite  ; 

“  There,”  he  observ’d,  and  new  emotions  felt, 

<MVas  my  first  home— and  yonder  Judith  dwelt 
D<hu4!  dead  are  all !  I  long — I  fear  to  know,” 

He  saitt,  and  walk’d  impatient,  and  yet  slow.’  Vol.  I.  p.  53. 

His  were  a  medley  of  bewilJ’ring  themes. 

Sad  as  realities,  and  wild  as  dreams.’  p.43. 

It  comes  out  that  he  had  married  in  the  west,  and  been 
driv.  n  from  his  wife  and  children.  Judith  too  has  married, 
been  unhappy,  and  is  a  widow.  She  gives  up  her  time  and 
attention  to  the  soothing  of  Allen's  old  age. 
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•  now  her  office  ;  her  attention  tee  ! 

While  her  friend  sleeps  beneath  that  shading  iree^ 

Careful,  she  guards  him  from  the  glowing  heat. 

And  pensive  muses  at  her  AMerCt  feet. 

*  And  where  is  he  r  Ah  !  doubtless  in  those  Kenei 
Of  his  best  days,  amid  the  vivid  greens. 

Fresh  with  un  number’d  riUs,  where  ev’ry  pie 
Breathes  the  rich  fragrance  of  the  neighb’nng  vale ; 

Smiles  ni)t  his  wife,  and  listens  as  there  comes 
The  night-bird’s  music  from  the  thick’ning  glooms  \ 

And  as  he  sits  with  all  these  treasures  nigh. 

Blaze  not  with  fairy-light  the  phosphor-fly, 

When  like  a  sparkling  gem  it  wheels  illumin’d  by  ? 

This  is  the  joy  that  now  so  plainly  speaks 
In  the  warm  transient  flushing  of  his  cheeks  ; 

For  he  is  list’ning  to  the  fancied  noise 
Of  his  own  children,  eager  in  their  joys  ; — 

All  this  he  feels,  a  dream’s  delufive  bliss 
Gives  the  expression,  and  the  glow  like  this. 

And  now  his  Judith  lays  her  knitting  by,' 

These  strong  emotions  in  her  f  riend  to  spy  ; 

For  she  can  fully  of  their  nature  deem - 

But  sec  !  he  breaks  the  long-protracted  theme. 

And  wakes  and  cries — “  My  God  !  *twas  but  a  dream  !”  * 

The  death  of  Lucy,  too,  in  ‘  The  Mother,’  though  obvious 
in  conception  and  ca>y  of  execution,  has  something  in  it  that 
pleases. 

Mr.  Crabhe,  again,  though  his  descriptions  are  mostly  affect¬ 
ed  with  that  tedious  minuteness  we  have  already  spoken  of,  can 
certainly  describe  with  the  hand  of  a  master.  Here  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  description  of  the  closing  autumn. 

‘  Co!d  grew  the  foggy  morn,  the  day  was  brief. 

Loose  on  the  cherry  hung  the  crimson  leaf ; 

The  dew  dwelt  ever  on  the  herb ;  the  woods 

Roar’d  witli  strong  blasts,  with  mighty  showers  the  floods ; 

All  green  was  vanish’d^  save  of  pine  and  yew, 

I'hat  still  display’d  their  melancholy  hue  ; 

Save  the  green  holly  with  its  berries  red. 

And  the  green  moss  that  o’er  the  gravel  spread.  ’ 

The  Patron^WoV  !•  p.  lOl. 

The  Gypscy  group,  in  *  The  Lover’s  Journey,’  hai  great 
merit. 

*  Again  the  country  was  enclos’d,  a  wide 
And  sandy  road  has  banks  on  cither  side ; 

Where,  lo  I  a  hollow  on  the  left  appear’d. 

And  there  a  Gipsy -tribe  their  tent  had  rear’d  ; 

*T  was  open  spread,  to  catch  the  itioming  sun. 

And  they  had  now  their  early  meal  begun,  # 

When  two  brown  boys  just  left  their  grassy  seat. 

The  early  Trav’ler  with  their  pray’rs  to  greet ; 
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Whilf  yet  Orlando  hekl  his  p^nce  in  hand* 

He  saw  their  si  sit  r  on  her  duty  sunJ  ; 

Some  twelve  years  old,  demure,  affected,  sly. 

Prepar’d  the  force  of  early  powers  to  try  ; 

Sudden  a  look  of  languor  he  descries. 

And  ucll-tcign’d  apprehension  in  Iht  eyes  ; 

Train’d  hut  yet  savage,  in  her  speaking  face. 

He  mark’d  the  features  of  her  vagrant  race  : 

VN  hen  a  dght  laugh  and  roguish  leer  express’d 
Tiie  vice  implanted  in  her  youthful  breast : 

Foith  from  the  tent  her  elder  brother  came, 

W’lio  seem’d  offended,  yet  lorbore  to  blame 
T.»c  young  ucsigner,  but  could  only  trace 
'I'fie  looks  of  pity  in  the  Trav’ler  s  face : 

Wiih'n,  the  father,  who  from  fences  nigh 
H  td  brought  the  fuel  for  the  fire's  supply. 

Watch’d  now  the  feeble  blaze,  and  stood  dejected  by»« 

On  ragged  rug,  just  borrow’d  from  the  bed. 

And  by  the  hand  of  coarse  indulgence  fed, 

Jn  dirty  patch-work  negligently  dress’d. 

Reclin’d  the  wife,  an  intant  at  her  breast ; 

In  I'.er  wild  face  some  touch  of  grace  remain’d. 

Of  vigour  palsied  ami  of  beauty  stain’d  ; 

Her  blood  sliot  eyes  on  her  unheeding  mate 
Were  wrathlul  turn’d,  and  seem’d  her  wants  to  state*, 

Cursing  hib  tanly  aid — her  Mother  there 
\\  ith  Gij^sv-state  engres^’d  the  only  chair  ; 

Sol  mn  and  dull  her  look  ;  with  such  she  stands. 

And  reads  tlie  milk-maid’s  fortune  in  her  hands, 

Tiacing  the  lines  of  lile  ;  assum’d  through  years, 

"Kach  feature  now  the  steaiiy  falsehood  wears  ; 

With  liaid  and  savage  eye  she  views  the  food. 

And  j^nidging  pinches  their  intruding  brood  : 

Last  in  the  gioup,  the  worn-out  Grandsire  sits 
Neglected,  lost,  and  living  but  by  fits ; 
l^sclevs,  despis’d,  his  wortlilcss  labours  done, 

And  half  piotccied  by  the  vicious  son. 

Who  half  supports  him  ;  he  with  heavy  glance, 

Views  the  young  ruffians  who  around  him  dance  ; 

And,  by  the  sadness  in  his  hice,  appears 
'fo  trace  the  progress  of  their  future  years  ; 

'fhiough  whui  strange  course  of  misery,  vice,  deceit. 

Must  w  ildly  wander  each  unpractis’d  cheat ; 

What  shame  and  grief,  what  punishment  and  pain, 

Spoitof  fierce  passions,  must  each  child  sustain— 

Lre  they  like  him  approach  their  latter  end, 

Without  a  hope,  a  comfort,  or  a  friend  !’  Vol.  I.pp.  19T— lif^* 

In  |)o.  laii-painiing,  Mr.  C.  is  often  successful. 

•  Cua  trr  meantime  selected,  doubted,  weigh’d. 

And  then  brought  borne  a  young  complying  IVlaidj— 
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A  tenJer  creature,  full  of  fears,  as  charms» 

Abe  auteous  nursling  from  its  mother’s  arras  ; 

A  soft,  sweet  blossom,  such  as  men  must  love, 

But  to  preserve  must  keep  it  in  the  stove  : 

She  lir.d  a  mild,  subdued,  expirinir  look— 

Raise  but  the  voice,  and  this  fair  creature ’shook  ; 

Leave  her  blone,  she  felt  a  thousand  fears^ 

Chide,  and  she  melted  into  floods  of  tears ; 

Fondly  she  pleaded  and  would  pjently  sigh, 

For  very  pity,  or  she  knew  not  why  ;  ^ 

One  whom  to  govern  none  could  he  afraid— 

Hold  up  the  finger,  this  na  ek  thing  obey’d  ; 

Her  happy  Husbr.nd  had  the  easiest  task-^' 

8ay  but  his  wilt,  no  question  would  she  Usk  ; 

She  sought  no  reasons,  ncaffairs  she  knew, 

Ol  business  spoke  not,  and  h.i(T  nought  tb  do. 

’  ;  The  Vol.  II.  pp.  159,  160. 

‘  But  in  this  indent  eye  had  seen 

The  tail  fair  person  and  the  still  staid  mien  ; 

The  glow  that  temp'iance' o’er  the  cheek  had  spread, 

Where  the  soft  down  half-Vei!*d  the  purest  red ; 

Artd  the  serene  deportment  that  proclaim'd 
A  heart  unspott’.],  and'.t  Hfe  unb^im’d  , 

But  then  with  the>e  si:c  saw  attire  too  plain, 

The  pale'brown  coat,  though  worn  without  a  stain  ; 

The  foiinal  air,  and  somethmg  of  the  pride 
That  indicates  the  wealth  it  s'^ems  to  hide  ; 

And  looks  that  were  not,  she  conceived,  exempt 
From  a  proud  pity,  or  a  sly  conif  npt.* 

The  Frank  Courtship^  Vol.  L  pp.  ISO/ 1 31. 

Mr.  C.  was  on  a  foriticr  ojo:ih4on,  rninii’ntly  successful  in 
depict  tiring  niailne.ss.  W'^e  think  the  fodowing  does  no  ilis- 
ticdit  to  its  aiithoK 

*  Friends  now  appear’d,  but  in  the  Man  was  seen 
The  angry  Maniac,  witli  vindictive  mien  ; 

Too  late  their  pity  gave  to  calc  and  skill 
-  The  hurried  mind  and' ever  •wandering  will  ; 

Unnotic’d  pass’d  all  time,  and  not  a  ray 
Of  reason  broke  on  his  benighted  w  y  ; 

But  now  he  spurn’d  the’ straw  in  pure  dis  hnn. 

And  now’laugh’d  loudly  at  the  clinkir^g  chain. 

*  Then  as  its  wrath  ^bsided,  by  degrees  ; 

The  nimd  sank  vlow'V  to  infantihf'  ease  ;  . 

To  playful  folly,  and  to  c  luselcss  !r>y, 

Speech  without  aim,  ani’  witbdUL  end,  employ  ; 

He  drew  fantastic  figures  on  t!ie  wall, 

And  gave  some  wild  relation  of  them  all  ) 

W’ith  brutal  shape  he  join’d  the  human  face^ 

And  idiot  smiles  approved  the  motly  nice.  * 
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*  Harmless  at  length  th*  unhappy  man  was  foundf 
The  spirit  settled,  but  the  reason  drown’d  ; 

.And  all  the  dreadful  tempest  died  away 
To  the  dull  stillness  of  the  misty  day. 

*  And  now  hit  freedom  he  atuin’d,— df  free 
The  lost  to  reason,  truth,  and  hope  can  be ; 

His  friends,  or  wearied  with  the  charge,  or  sure 
The  harmless  wretch  was  now  beyond  a  cure, 

Gave  him  to  wander  where  he  pleas’d,  and  find 
His  own  resources  for  the  eager  mind : 

The  playful  children  of  the  place  he  meets. 

Playful  with  them  he  rambles  through  the  streets  ; 

In  all  they  need,  his  stronger  arm  he  lends. 

And  his  lost  mind  to  these  approving  friends* 

^  That  gentle  Maid,  whom  once  the  Youth  had  lovM, 

Is  now  with  mild  religious  pity  mov’d  ; 

Kindly  she  chides  his  boyish  nights,  while  he 
Will  for  a  moment  fix’d  and  pensive  be ; 

And  as  she  trembling  speaks,  his  lively  eyes 
Explore  her  looks,  he  listens  to  her  sighs ; 

Charm’d  by  her  voice,  th’  harmonious  sounds  invade 
His  cloiiied  mind,  and  for  a  time  persuade  ; 

Like  a  pleas’d  Infant,  who  has  newly  caught 
From  the  maternal  glance  a  gleam  of  thought ; 

He  stands  enrapt,  the  half-known  voice  to  hear, 

And  starts,  half-conscious,  at  the  failing  tear. 

*  Rarely  from  town,  nor  then  unwatch’d,  he  goes, 

In  darker  mood,  as  if  to  hide  his  woes  ; 

Returning  soon,  he  with  impatience  seeks 
His  youthful  friends,  and  shouts,  and  sings,  and  speaks; 
Speaks  a  wild  speech  with  action  all  as  wild — 

The  children’s  leader,  and  himself  a  child  ; 

He  spins  their  top,  or,  at  their  bidding  bends 
His  back,  while  o’er  it  leap  his  laughing  friends  ; 

Simj)le  and  weak,  he  acts  the  boy  once  more. 

And  heedless  children  call  him  Sill^  Short* 

Educard  Shorty  Vol.  II.  pp.  19—21. 

These  passages  certainly  possess  excellence.  On  the  whole, 
however,  we  are  very"  far  from  thinking  that  these  tales  will 
add  to  the  reputation  of  the  author  of  the  Village  and  the 
Borough.  Lovers  as  we  are  of  poetry  ,  it  was  with  no  little  diffi¬ 
culty  that  we  toiled  through  tiiis  heavy  mass  of  verse. 
seemed  jogging  on  a  brokeii-wiitded  Pegasus  through  all 
Hals  and  bogs  of  Parnassus.  W  e  do  hope  that,  when  Mr.  CrH.'»*C 
lias  It  in  contemplation  to  a[)pcar  again  before  the  puldic,  he 
will  employ  a  litthi  more  judgement  in  the  selection  of  bis  suh- 
jects,  a  little  more  fancy  in  their  decoration,  and  withal  4 
little  more  time  in  preparing  ten  thousand  verses  for  the  prefix 
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One  word  at  parting.  Mr.  C.  says  a  great  doal  about  religion 
and  grace  in  these  volumes.  Not  having  been  able  perfectly 
to  coinpreliend  his  opinions  on  these  subjects,  we  shall  only 
venture  to  assure  him  that  virtue  is  the  certain  com|)anion  of 
^^race,  and  feeling  in  no  wise  incompatible  with  reason. 

Art.  XIII.  Transactions  of  the  Geological  5.  We.y,  established  November 
IS,  |807.  Volume  the  First.  Cadell  and  Davies.  1  SI  1. 

person  who  has  contemplated,  with  any  degree  ofatten- 
]  tinn,  the  progress  of  science,  and  the  dilVereiu  complexion 
j  it  has  assumed  in  the  successive  ptTiods  of  its  growth,  will 
!  deny  the  inHuence  which  learned  societies  have  had  in 

i  furthering  the  advancement  t)f  general  knowledge,  and  di¬ 

vesting  truth  of  the  disguises,  per^*ersions,  and  misrepresenta¬ 
tions,  to  which  it  will  ever  be  liable  in  tlie  minds  of  indivi¬ 
duals,  so  long  as  individuals  are  liable  to  preiudice  or  supersti¬ 
tion.  The  use  of  these  societies  in  collecting  scattered  frag¬ 
ments  of  information,  and  atfor  ling  numbers,  who  would 
shun  the  labour  of  a  detached  literary  performance,  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  communicate  to  the  public  tlicir  observations  and 
experiments,  is  undoubtedly  great  But  to  confine  their 
beneficial  influence  to  these  advantages  wojild  be  to  estimate 
them  much  below  their  real  worth.  Our  numerous  periodical 
publications  are  amply  sufficient  for  these  purposes,  without 
the  assistance  of  ‘  Transactions.’  The  ‘  acta’  of  a  society  have 
a  higher  claim  upon  attention,  and  a  more  extensive  eflfcct 
upon  the  real  state  of  science,  both  from  the  circumstance  of 
their  being  deemed  worthy  of  preservation,  as  specimens  of 
the  labours  of  a  respectable  association  of  individuals,  who 
niu!»t  naturally  wish  to  appear  in  a  favourable  light ;  and 
from  that  scientific  moderation,  wiiich  the  very  nature  of 
such  a  society  imposes  upon  its  members.  We  cannot  there¬ 
fore  be  surprised,  that  the  difi'erent  branches  of  learning 
which  have  successively  engaged  a  more  or  less  general 
degree  of  interest,  should  have  becomi!  the  ceiure  of  attrac¬ 
tion  to  such  as  were  desirous  of  promoting  their  cultivation, 
or  improving  their  influence.  They  dirccily  tend  lo  banish 
that  narrow-minded  jealousy,  which  conceals  its  discoveries 
under  anagrams  and  mysieries,  and  to  excite  an  emulation 
to  deserve  the  fairest  reward  of  science,  the  consciousness 
of*  having  promulgated  truth  to  tlie  utmost  extent  in  our 
power. 

The  various  branches  of  Natural  History  arc  obviously  more 
susceptible  of  advaniage  from  the  union  of  multifarious  ob¬ 
servation,  and  a  moderated  predilection  for  system,  ^  than 
tiniosi  any  other  divisions  of  science.  And  they  have  enjoyed 
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these  advantapjes  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  through  the 
medium  of  the  Linnean  Society,  the  transactions  of  which,  for 
a  series  of  years,  have  been  held  in  deserved  estimation 
both  in  Britain  and  on  the  continent.  The  name,  as  implying 
the  ailopiion  of  the  opinions  of  an  individual,  might  perhaps 
seem  liable  tr?  objection  ;  but  the  essential  principle  of  the  Lin- 
nean  svstem — a  nomenclature  ftxed  by  diagnostic  delinitions— 
is  so  cvidentK'  iudispensalilc  in  Natural  History,  that  it  is  far 
mote  excusable  than  the  ap[)eIlaiion  of  a  similar  society  from 
the  foumli'r  of  an  hypothesis.  'I'he  diversity  of  subjects 
brought  before  the  Linnean  Society  is  however  so  great,  that 
though  itallows  a  portiott  of  attention  to  the  progress  of  thoj»e 
strictly  belonging  to  Natural  History, commensurate  totheircul- 
tivatio!!  in  this  country,  it  precludes  the  possibility  of  noticing 
the  rapid  advance  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy ,  with  sullicitMU 
minntimess,  or  of  duly  encouraging  the  co-operation  t)f  the 
increasing  number  of  observers.  A  society  confining  itself  to 
these  pursuits  became  necessary. 

*  A  tew  individuals,  who  wore  the  founders  of  the  society,  met  in 
consequence  of  a  desire  of  communicating  to  each  other  the  result  of  their 
observations,  and  of  examining  how  far  the  opinions  maintained  by  the 
writers  on  geology  were  in  conformity  with  the  facts  presented  by  nature, 
'fhey  likewise  Imped,  that  a  new  impulse  might,  through  their  exertions, 
be  given  to  tliis  science ;  and  with  this  view,  shortly  after  their  establish* 
ment,  they  drew  up  and  distributed  a  series  of  inquiries,  calculated  in 
their  opinion  to  excite  a  greater  degree  of  attention  to  this  important  study, 
than  it  had  yet  received  in  this  country ;  and  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the 
geological  traveller,  by  pointing  out  some  of  the  various  objects,  which  it 
is  his  province  to  examine.^ 

I'iu*  encouragement  and  attention  which  the  Association 
met  with,  exceeded  all  expectation.  It  was  soon  joined  by 
names  of  high  respectability  in  the  literary  world,  aft racled, 
we  may  reasonably  suppose,  by  tlie  promise  of  usefulness 
which  it  manilisted;  as  the  paltry  gratification  of  adding 
V.  CL  S.  to  the  str.ng  <d  letters  attached  to  their  nanv  >  ran 
^carcely  bethought  to  have  operated  on  them  as  a  i  in  u*  ■  'U, 
'^rhe  coniuicncement  of  a  collection  was  made,  v\liiel,  has  al¬ 
ready  considerably  increased,  ami  alfords,  oy  itNjnd  c. uit  ar- 
rangeii'ient,  eveiy  facility  of  being  consulted.  Maps,  pi  ms, 
anil  sections  liave  been  liberally  contributed  by  the  various 
jncinbcrs,  and  already  present  a  most  valuable  store  of  infor¬ 
mation,  particularly  relating  to  the  geology  of  this  country. 
This  store  will  probably  increase  rapidly  from  the  num- 
bers  who  can,  with  a  trilling  ilegree  of  trouble,  contribute 
their  quota,  and  the  evident  importance  of  an  extensive  col- 
lection.  A  library  must  of  course  be  the  work  of  time,  or  the 
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application  of  funds  which  are  seldom  at  the  disposal  of  a  so¬ 
ciety  ;  a  coimnencemcnt,  however,  is  made  by  u  number  of 
|)()()ks,  either  the  donation  of  memhers,  or  acquired  by  pur¬ 
chase.  'riie  transactions  of  the  various  sittings  have  been  re- 
jjularly  noticed,  and,  in  general,  a  short  extract  of  the  papers 
given  in  our  Philosophical  Journals;  and  in  the  short  space  of 
three  or  four  years,  the  society  had  attained  to  a  regularity 
and  respectability  inferior  to  few.  This  has  been,  undoubt¬ 
edly,  owing  in  a  considerable  measure,  to  the  iinreuiitting 
and  well  directed  exertions  of  the  worthy  president  Mr.  G.  P, 
Grecnough,  whose  extetisi\e  acquaintance  with  the  phenome¬ 
na  of  nature  both  in  Britain  and  abroad,  joined  with  an  un¬ 
bounded  liberality  in  communicating  his  knowledge  to  the 
lovers  of  science,  most  eminently  qualify  him  for  the  chair. 
Kvery  friend  of  geology  will  wish  that  he  may  long  continue 
to  till  it,  and  to  maintain  that  principle  of  Lord  Bacon  adopt* 
ed  as  tile  motto  of  the  volume  before  us  : 

‘  Quod  si  cui  mortalium  cordi  et  curx  sit,  non  tantum  inrentis  Increre, 
atque  iis  uti,  sed  ad  ulteriora  pcnctrarc ;  atque  non  disputando  advcisa- 
riuin,  sed  operc  naturam  vinccre  ;  denique  non  belle  ct  probabiliter  opin.iri, 
8cd  certo  ct  ostensive  scire  ;  tales,  tanquam  veri  sciential um  fdii,  nobis  (si 
videbitur)  se  adjungant ;  ut  omissis  naturae  atriis,  qux  intiniti  contiivcrunt, 
aditus  aliquando  ad  intcriora  patefiat.* 

In  the  present  volume,  all  attempts  to  compare,  explain,  or 
confute  the  systems  of  geology  whicb  have  been  proposed  by 
dilferent  authors,  are  very  properly  avoided  ;  though  ‘  every 
hititude  has  been  allowed  to  authors,  with  regard  to  their  the¬ 
oretical  inferences,  from  the  observations  which  they  record.* 
The  state  of  the  science  is  as  yet  such,  that,  though  every 
one  who  pursues  Jt  will  probably  form  or  adopt  some  theory 
lo  assist  in  arranging  his  ideas,  it  wiil  probably  be  long  be¬ 
fore  any  theory  advances  so  far  beyond  the  dignity  of  hy¬ 
pothesis,  as  to  deserve  the  exclusive  adoption  of  a  society. 

Eighteen  papers  arc  presented  to  the  public  in  this  first 
volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society,  of 
which  eleven  are,  strictly  speaking,  geological,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  mincralogical. 

The  first  gives  some  Account  of  the  Structure  of  the  Chanrud 
Islands,  Alderney,  Guernsey,  Sercq,  and  Jersey,  by  Dr.  Mac 
(  ulloch,  in  illustration  of  three  maps,  and  six  views  illustra¬ 
ting  their  geology.  They  seem  to  be  parts  of  a  chain  of 
granitic  rocks,  extending  from  Cape  La  Hogue  to  Ushant,and 
running  parallel  with  the  similar  chain  from  Dartmoor  t»>  the 
Scilly  Islands.  A  striking  dift'erence  is  however  perceptible  in 
the  two  ridges;  the  granite  of  Cornwall  being  peculiarly  metal¬ 
liferous,  while  that  of  the  Chauucl  Islands  appears  destitute  of 
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metallic  substances,  with  the  cxce[)lion  of  iron.  The  greater 
part  of  the  coasts  of  all  these  Islands  consists  of  high  rocky 
clilfs,  principally  of  granite,  sicnite,  and  gneiss,  though  the 
non  hern  and  western  parts  of  Sercc]  consist  of  trap,  and  AU 
derney  of  liorn  stone,  porphyry,  aiivl  a  stratified  grit,  formed 
of  the  detritus  of  the  granitic  rocks,  separated  from  the 
porphyry ,  by  alternating  beds  of  black  granite.  In  Port  des 
Moulins,  in  the  Island  of  Sercq,  the  author  notices  the  follow¬ 
ing  remarkable  occurrence  of  which  a  view  is  also  given. 

‘  A  very  large  wall  of  reddish  granite,  the  end  of  a  vein  from  which 
the  schitose  strata  ha\e  been  washed,  stands  far  out  on  the  shore  forming 
a  natur.y  arch.  Where  the  arch  is  formed,  a  softer  cross  fissure  seems  to 
have  existed  from  which  the  loose  materials  have  been  washed  away.  This 
vein  intersects  the  grauwackc,  and  is  nearly  ])erpendicular,  running 
in  an  east  and  west  direction.  Parallel  and  near  to  it,  is  a  similar  vein, 
.but  not  standing (  ut  from  the  cliff, and  between  these  two  granite  veins  is 
contained  a  vein  of  argillaceous  stone  about  fifteen  feet  thick,  the  whole 
foriiiing  a  singular  kind  of  stratihed  vein  lying  in  the  grauwackc.* 

Little  is  therefore  to  he  expected  from  the  mineral  riches  of 
these  islands  but  matt  rials  for  masonry  and  paving,  for  whicli 
many  varieties  of  granite  are  admirably  adapted,  as  they  are 
what  the  workmen  call  free,  that  is  break  in.  the  direction  in 
w  hich  the  wedges  are  applied. 

The  third  paper  is  by  Mr.  II.  Holland,  On  the  natural  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Cheshire  rock-salt  district.  7  his  gentleman  ha> 
already  given  an  account  of  many  particulars  relating  to  the 
immense  subterraneous  magazines. of  salt,  which  the  county  of 
Chester  possesses,  in  the  Survey  published  by  the  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  He  here  considers  their  mineralogical  sitnaiion  ami 
characters.  7  he  formation  in  which  they  occur,  is  that  termed 
by  Mr.  Farey,  the  great  red  marie,  which  is  also  very  constantly 
alleiulcd  by  gypsum.  It  appears  from  Hassenfratz’  Memoir 
in  the  Annales  de  Chimie,  that  the  salt  beds  of  Translyvania 
and  Poland  resemble  those  of  Cheshire,  not  only  in  the  at¬ 
tending  strata,  but  also  their  position  in  small  plains  surround¬ 
ed  by  hills,  while  tliose  of  Salzburg  are  at  very  great  eleva¬ 
tions.  7  he  masses  of  real  rock-salt  at  Northwich,  have  been 
traced  in  a  direction  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.  for  a  mile  and  a  half, 
but  the  breadth  seems  no  where  to  exceed  one  thousand  four 
hundred  yards.  There  are  two  strata  one  above  the  other,  the 
U|)pcr  from  iwentyMo  thirty  yards  thick,  the  lower  has  never 
been  perforated,  but  a  shaft  has  been  sunk  in  it  to  tlie  depth  of 
near  lorty  yards  ;  tliey  are  separated  by  a  bed  of  indurated 
clay  of  about  ten  yards.  This  surface  is  at  least  twelve  or  thir¬ 
teen  yards  below  the  low  water  mark  of  the  sea  at  Liverpooli 
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4nJ  they  are  situated  at  the  tcrtniiiaiioti  of  a  low  plain,  sur¬ 
rounded  on  all  sides  by  high  ground,  except  where  the  river  ^ 
Weaver  pursues  its  course  to  join  the  estuary  of  the  Mersey. 
Mr.  Holland  is  of  opinion,  that  the  deposition  of  beds  of  this 
mineral,  from  the  waters  of  the  sea,  admits  of  little  doubt,  and 
the  close  similarity  of  the  products  from  sea  water,  and  those 
from  rock  salt,  is  certainly  a  powerful  argument  for  this  idea. 
He  seems  also  convinced,  that  the  deposition  of  the  Cheshire 
accumulations  took  place  in  the  situations  which  they  at  pre¬ 
sent  occupy.  The  strongest  olnections  to  this  opinion,  arise 
from  the  extent  of  the  stratum  of  red  marie,  and  the  difficulty 
of  ascribing  to  it  so  recent  a  formation  in  other  places.  For 
the  absence  of  petrifactions,  which  our  author  notices,  by  no 
means  implies  that  organic  bodies  did  not  exist  at  the  time 
that  these  beds  were  formed,  but  merely  that  the  medium  in 
which  they  were  suspended  or  deposited,  was  incapable  of 
preserving  them  or  their  forms;  us  many  of  the  beds  in  the 
coal  formations  shew  no  figures  of  vegetables,  though  it  is 
very,  evident  that  vegetable  matter  in  a  carbonic  or  bituminous 
state  is  an  ingredient  in  their  composition.  It  may  even  he 
suggested,  that  the  gypsum  of  this  formation  is  the  product  of 
the  calcareous  parts  of  animals,  combined  with  the  sulphuric  . 
acid  of  the  suspending  menstruum. 

In  the  fourth  paper,  we  have  an  Account  of  the  Pitch  Lake  of 
the  Island  of  Trinidad  ,  by  Dr.  Nicholas  Nugent.  The  northern 
chain  of  mountains  of  this  island  seems  to  be  formed  of  gneiss, 
and  mica  slate,  and  of  limestone,  while  the  southern  plain  con¬ 
sists  of  alluvial  soil,  apparently  accumulated  by  the  agency  of  the 
Orinoco  ;  and  the  author  ascribes  the  formation  of  the  pitch 
lake  to  masses  of  vegetable  matter  brought  down  by  that 
enormous  stream,  rather  than  to  ihc  destruction  of  a  forest  or 
savannah  on  the  island.  The  lake  is  situated  above  the  Point  la 
Brage,  which  consists  of  porcelain  jasper.  It  is  about  three 
miles  ill  circumference,  of  unknown  depth,  and  elevated  con¬ 
siderably  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  even  above  the  sur¬ 
rounding  land.  Dr.  Nugent  gives  the  following  description  of 
his  visit  to  the  place. 

*  We  ascended  the  hill  to  the  plantation  where  we  procured  a  ne^ro 
^ide,  who  conducted  us  through  a  wood  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile. 
We  now  perceived  a  strong  sulphureous  and  pitchy  smell,  like  that  ok 
burning  coal,  and  soon  al^r  had  a  view  of  the  lake,  which  at  first  sighc 
appeared  to  be  an  expanse  of  siill  water,  frequently  interrupted  by  clumps 
of  dwarf  trees  or  islets  of  rushes  or  shrubs,  but  on  a  nearer  approach  we 
found  it  to  be  in  reality  an  extensive  plain  of  mineral  pitch,  with  frequent 
crevices  and  chasms  filled  with  water.  The  singularity  of  the  scene  was 
altogether  so  great,  that  it  was  sometime  before  I  could  recover  from  my 
surprize  so  as  to  investigate  it  minutely.  The  surface  of  the  lake  is  of  the 
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colour  of  ashes,  and  at  this  season  (in  the  month  of  October),  was  not 
polished  or  smooth  so  as  to  be  slippery  ;  the  hardness  or  consistence  was 
•ueh  ns  to  bear  any  weiglit,  and  it  was  not  adhesive  though  it  partially 
received  the  impression  otthe  foot ;  it  bore  us  without  any  tremulous  mo¬ 
tion  whatever,  and  several  head  ot  cattle  were  browsing  on  it  in  perfect  le-  | 
curity.  In  the  diy  season,  however,  the  surface  is  muclr  more  yielding,  and 
must  be  in  a  state  approaching  to  fluidity,  as  is  shewn  by  pieces  of  recent 
wood  and  other  substances  being  enveloped  in  it.  Even  large  branches 
of  trees  which  were  a  foot  above  the  level,  had  in  some  way  become  en¬ 
veloped  in  the  bituminous  matter.  The  instcrstices  or  chasms  are  very 
numerous,  ramifying  and  joining  in  every  direction,  and  in  the  wet  season 
being  filled  with  water,  present  the  only  obstacle  to  walking  over  the 
surface;  these  cavities  are  generally  deep  in  proportion  to  their  width ; 
some  being  only  a  few  inches  in  depth,  others  several  feet,  and  many  almost 
unlathomable  :  the  water  in  them  is  good  and  uncontaminated  by  the 
pilch  ;  the  people  of  the  neighbourho^  derive  their  supply  from  this 
source,  and  refresh  themselves  by  batliing  in  it ;  fish  are  caught  in  it,  and 
particularly  a  very  good  species  of  mullet.  How  these  crevices  originate 
it  may  not  be  easy  to  explain.  The  lake  contains  many  islets  covered  with 
Jong  grass  and  shrubs,  which  are  the  haunts  of  birds  of  the  most  exquisite 
plumage,  as  the  pools  arc  of  the  snipe  and  plover.  Alligators  are  alsp 
Said  to  abound  here.'  pp.  t)  1,  C.l. 

It  appears  at  limes  to  be  of  a  very  yielding  nature,  and  is 
said  to  have  swallowed  up,  in  the  course  of  a  night,  the  cauUU 
Tons  which  the  Spaniards  had  erected  upon  it  with  a  view  to 
convert  the  hicuiiieii  to  economical  purposes.  The  negro 
liouses  of  the  vicinity  are  also  frequently  iwisteJ  hy  its  subsi¬ 
ding.  As  the  substance  is  in  every  respect  well  adapted  to 
supply  the  place  of  pitch,  the  importance  of  so  vast  a  reser* 
voir,  when  justly  appreciated,  must  he  very  great. 

The  SoulVriere,  of  the  Islaiul  of  Montserrat,  is  hrielly  des¬ 
cribed  by  the  same  author,  in  the  seventh  paper.  It  is  re« 
markable  that  almost  every  island  in  the  Western  Archipelago, 
has  a  spot  thus  denominated  from  its  volcanic  phenomena. 

Dr.  Nngent  mentions  Nevis,  JSt.  Kitts,  Guadaloupe,  Uomi- 
idea,  Maitiiiico,  M.  I.neia,  and  St.  Vincent.  The  last  lia>  ^ 

niiforiunati  ly  of  late  been  an  t>l)ject  not  merely  of  curiosity,  j 

but  of  terror.  The  soutVrieres  of  Guadaloupe  and  St.  Lucia,  j 
are  also  decideii  volcanos.  Our  author  thinks  these  circuin-  | 
stances  snflicient  to  refute  the  idea  of  must  who  have  touclied  j 
upon  the  formation  of  the  West  Indian  Islands,  ‘  that  they  j 
originally  formeil  parts  of  the  Amtricati  continent,  and  tliat 
the  cncroaclimenls  of  the  sea  have  left  only  the  higher  parts 
of  the  land  as  insular  points  above  its  present  level.’  Some,  be 
admits,  from  the  primitive  rocks  which  they  contain, -may  be 
ascribed  to  this  origin:  hut  it  does  not,  he  thinks,  apply 
such  as  arc  formed  of  organic  substances,  or  by  a  volcanic 
agency.  \V  e  must,  however,  observe,  that  alluvial  tracts  are 
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generally  formed  around  or  upon  a  portion  of  older  stratay  as 
Dr.  Nugent  has  himself  shewn  in  the  instance  of  Trinidad  ; 
and  that  volcanos  as  frequently  perforate,  or  rest  upon  primi¬ 
tive  rocks,  as  arise  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Alluvial  or 
volcanic  strata  may  at  present  compose  the  whole  of  the  visi¬ 
ble  surface  of  many  of  these  islands  ;  but  this  by  no  means 
demonstrates,  that  their  original  basis  is  not  part  of  the 
ancient  continent.  Indeed  it  requires  the  admission  of  a  very 
considerable  latitude  in  the  meaning  of  the  term  volcanic,  to 
make  it  include  the  souffrieres  of  most  of  the  islands :  and 
though  every  extensive  evolution  of  heat  will  be  calUd  a 
volcano,  by  such  as  classify  the  appearances  of  nature  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  effects,  it  is  evident  that  the  geologist  cannot 
apply  the  term,  vague  as  it  is,  to  a  mass  of  pyrites,  or  a 
stratum  of  coal  in  a  state  of  ignition.  The  Justice  of  these 
observations  will  sufficiently  appear  from  the  author’s  des¬ 
cription  of  the  spot. 

•  We  continued  our  ride,  till  we  came  to  the  side  of  a  very  deep 
raylne,  which  extends  in  a  winding  direction  the  whole  way  from  one  of 
the  higher  mountains  to  the  sea.  A  rugged  horse  path  was  traced  along 
the  brink  of  the  ravine,  which  we  followed  aniidst  the  most  beautiful  and 
romantic  scenery.  At  the  head  of  this  ravine,  is  a  small  amphitheatre 
formed  by  lofty  surrounding  mountains,  and  here  is  situated  what  is  termed 

the  Sulphur.'*  Though  the  scene  was  grand  and  well  worthy  of  obser¬ 
vation,  yet,  1  confess,  1  could  not  help  feeling  a  good  deal  disappointed,  as 
there  was  nothing  like  a  crater  to  be  seen,  or  any  thing  else  that  could 
lead  me  to  suppose  the  place  had  any  connection  with  a  volcano.  On  the 
the  north,  cast,  and  west  sides,  were  lofty  mountains,  wooded  to  the  tops, 
composed  apparently  of  ^he  same  kind  of  porphyry  wc  had  noticed  all  along 
the  way  :  On  the  south,  the  same  kincf  ox  rock  of  no  great  height,  quite 
bare  of  vegetation,  and  in  a  very  peculiar  state  of  decomposition  ;  And 
on  the  south-eastern  side,  our  path  and  the  outlet  into  the  ravine.  The 
whole  area  thus  included,  might  be  three  or  four  hundred  yards  in  length 
and  half  that  distance  in  breadth.  The  surface  of  the  ground  not  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  ravlne,‘wa8  broken  and  strewed  with  fragments  and  masses  of 
the  poiphyritic  rock,  for  the  most  part  so  exceedingly  decomposed,  as  to 
be  friable  and  to  crumble  on  the  smallest  pressure.  For  some  time,  I 
thought  this  substance,  which  is  perfectly  white  and  in  some  instances 
exhibits  an  arrangement  like  crystals,  was  a  peculiir  mineral,  but  after¬ 
wards  became  convinced,  that  it  was  merely  the  porphyritic  rock  singu¬ 
larly  altered,  by  a  strong  sulphureous  or  sulphuric  acid  vapour....  Amidst 
the  loose  stones  and  fragments  of  decomposed  rock  arc  many  Hssurci  and 
crevices,  whence  very  strong  sulphureous  exhabtionv  arise,  which  arc 
ditfused  to  a  considerable  distance ;  these  exhalations  are  so  powerful  as  to 
impede  respiration,  and  near  any  of  the  Assures  are  quite  intolerable  and 
suffocating.  The  buttons  of  my  coat,  and  some  silver  and  keys  in  my 
pocket  were  instantaneously  discoloured.  An  intense  dcgrc'c  of  heat  is 
evolved,  which  added  to  the  apprehensiun  of  the  ground  crumbling  and 
fifing  way,  renders  it  difficult  and  painful  to  walk  near  any  of  these  fii- 
VfM..  Vlll.  5l 
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mires.  Tlic  wnter  ofa  rivulet  which  flows  down  the  sides  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  and  passes  over  this  place  is  made  to  boil  with  violence,  and  becomes 
loaded  with  sulphureous  imprcpjnations.  Other  branches  of  the  same 
rivulc't  which  do  not  pass  immediately  near  these  fissures,  remain  cool  and 
limpid,  and  thus  you  mav  with  one  hand  touch  one  rill  which  is  at  the 
boiling  ]x)int,  and  witli  the  other  hand  touch  another  rill  which  is  of  the 
usual  temperature  of  water  of  that  climate.. ..On  the  margins  of  these  fis¬ 
sures,  and  indeed  almost  over  the  whole  place,  arc  to  be  seen  most  beauti¬ 
ful  crystallizations  of  sulphur.**  pp.  186- — 188. 

Tliesixtli  paper,  by  Dr.  Berger  of  Geneva,  on  the  physical 
structure  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  is  the  longest  in  the 
volume,  and  iun]uestionahly  one  of  the  most  attractive.  We 
regret  that  we  are  obliged  to  confine  our  account  of  it  within 
limits  so  inadetjuate  to  convey  even  the  more  important  of  his 
observations  on  this  interesting  portion  of  onr  island.  After 
some  remarks  on  the  ebalk  strata,  and  tlie  formation  of  the 
faints  which  they  contain,  a  formation  which  extends  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  miles  from  east  to  west  along  the  southern 
coast  of  Britain,  Dr.  Berger  examines  the  transition  country 
around  Kxeter,  consisting  of  sand,  gravel,  sandstone,  and 
amygdaloid  in  various  degrees  of  cohesion.  The  strata  at 
Heavitree,  near  Kxeter,  ^dip  S.  E.  at  an  angle  of  about  15**.’ 
To  this,  in  the  south,  succeed  limestone  strata  which  do  not 
appear  to  he  perfectly  discriminated,  though  at  Flying  Bridge 
our  author  found,  what  is  termed  by  the  Wernerians  ‘  the 
transition  limestone’  in  its  true  character.  A  few  miles  east  of 
Oakhampton,  the  grainvacke  formation  commences,  which 
attends  l)oth  sides  of  the  whole  of  the  low  mountain  chain  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall,  the  central  part  consisting  of  granite, 
and  the  south-western  terminating  in  a  serpentine  formation. 
Brown  Willy,  near  Bodmin,  is  the  most  elevated  point,  being 
1368  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Dr.  Berger  ohsenes, 
that  ‘  this  range  presents  a  regularity  in  its  composition,  rare¬ 
ly  found  in  great  chains.’  Tlie  Alps  have  calcareous  moun¬ 
tains  on  the  north,  while  to  the  south  the  schistose  strata  ex¬ 
tend  to  the  plains ;  .and  similar  differences  between  the  oppo¬ 
site  sides  occur  in  the  Pyrenean  and  Siberian  chasms  of  moun¬ 
tains.  The  grauwacke  is  either  compact  or  slaty ;  the  latter 
variety  is  called  killas  by  the  miners,  and  is  very  frequently 
metalliferous.  Our  author  mentions  *  that  he  has  never  found 
in  it  any  impression  of  organic  bodies,  nor  is  he  aware  that  it 
has  ever  been  found  to  contain  them  but  we  think  he  is  mis¬ 
taken,  as  it  certainly  does  contain  vegetable  impressions  in  the 
Karz,  as  noticed  by  Blumenbach;  (Haixdh.  der  natur  geschxchu) 
and  we  are  much  deceived  if  we  have  not  found  casts  of  fusi¬ 
form  madrepores,  and  of  a  striated  bivalve,  in  our  British 

*  The  rt*:idcr  may  compare  this  description  with  that  extracted  froa 
Mr.  Hooker's  publication  on  Iceland,  io  the  £cL  Rev.  tor  June  1812. 
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strata.  Tho  serpentine  commences  at  Port-hallo  accompanied 
by  metailoiflal  dialla<je,  and  forms  the  Lizard  point.  Prom 
Miillyan  to  the  N.  W.  the  t^rauwacke  continues,  and  forms  iho 
highest  clift's  of  this  part  of  the  const.  Dr.  Berger  mentions  a 
curious  fact  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Loc : 

*  The  river  forms  a  kind  of  rcsciToIr  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
sea,  which  I  found  to  be  one  hundred  and  sixty  paces  at  low  water, 
from  which  the  water  runs  into  the  sea  by  a  subterranean  passage. 
The  water  in  the  pool  is  fresh,  though  the  bar  of  sand  between  it  and 
the  sea  is  not  more  than  twenty  feet  high.  This  shews  that  the  tides 
do  not  rise  very  high,  and  the  inhabitants  assured  me  that  at  no  time  ot 
the  year  did  they  find  the  water  at  Loe  Pool  become  salt.  1  tasted  it  re¬ 
peatedly,  and  found  it  quite  fresh.’  pp.  140,  lil. 

An  idea  is  entertained,  and  discussed  much  at  large  hy 
Dr.  Maton,  that  the  sea  has  encroached  very  considerably 
upon  the  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount’s  Bay,  and  even 
the  luimher  of  churches  swallowed  up  has  been  stated  ;  but 
Dr.  Berger  is  of  opinion,  that  if  such  a  catastrophe  ever  took 
place,  ‘  it  must  have  been  previous  to  the  deposition  of  the 
grauwacke  formation,  consequently  at  a  period  extremely 
remote  from  that  of  any  historical  record  whatever.’  At  the 
extreme  point  of  Cornwall,  the  descending  granite  at  last 
excludes  the  grauwacke,  which  is  only  seen  at  low  water 
on  the  shore  at  Mouse- hole.  Here  Dr.  Berger  notices  the 
veins  of  granite  which  intersect  the  grauwacke,  a  phenome¬ 
non  to  which  so  much  importance  is  attached  by  tlie  Hut- 
tonians,  and  which  has  also  been  observed  in  many  other 
places.  We  cannot  here  enter  into  the  dispute  between  the 
favourers  of  the  two  systems,  but  think  Dr.  Berger  perfectly 
correct  in  stating  that  ‘  they  hy  no  means  prove,  that  both  the 
granite  and  the  veins  are  of  later  formation  than  the  strata  ot 
grauwacke.’  The  Logan  rocks,  or  rocking  stones,  our  author 
ascribes  to  the  mode  in  which  granite  disintegrates,  hut  he  does 
not  admit  that  granite  is  ever  stratified.  Returning  along 
the  northern  side  of  the  chain,  the  blocks  of  schorl  rock, 
which  probably  form  a  subordinate  bed  in  the  granite,  attract 
attention.  ’^I'he  strata  of  grauwacke  which,  on  the  souiherii 
side  of  the  chain  slope  to  the  south,  were  here  found,  as 
might  be  susjKicted,  to  incline  towards  N.  W.  that  is,  in  both 
instances,  from  the  granite.  Dr.  Berger  remarks  that  tlm 
productive  veins  range  in  a  direction  from  E.  S.  K.  to  W.  N.  W., 
those  of  copper  being  generally  longer  than  tliose  containing 
tin;  the  latter  arc  found  exclusively  in  liie  granite,  hut  the 
former  though  chiefly  in  the  grauwacke,  arc  not  confined  to 
that  stratum.  The  cross  courses,  or  uuprodnetive  veins,  in¬ 
tersect  the  metalliferous  veins  nearly  at  right  angles,  and 
are  evidently  of  later  formation.  The  regular  mines  worked 
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in  Cornwall  in  IdOO,  amounted  to  99;  of  which  45  were  of 
copper,  28  of  tin,  18  of  copper  and  tin,  2  of  lead;  the  rest 
produced  silver,  cobalt,  and  antimony ;  and  at  present  some 
mines  of  inanp^anese  arc  opened.  To  this  paper  and  to 
another,  by  the  same  autho’*,  on  the  p:colojTy  of  some  parts 
of  Hampshire  and  Dorsetshire,  tables  of  the  heii^hts  of  places 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  by  barometrical  udmeasurements, 
are  annexed. 

The  eighth  paper,  on  the  Wrekin  and  the  great  Coal¬ 
field  of  Shropshire,  by  Arthur  Aikin,  Esq.  displays  great 
ability,  and  is  of  considerable  importance,  by  adding  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  extent  and  situation  of  those  deposits  of 
fuel,  on  which  the  commercial  advantages  of  this  kingdom 
so  much  depend.  The  great  Shropshire  coal-formation 
lies  adjacent  to  the  old  and  red  sandstone,  which  occupies 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  north  western  part  of  England,  and 
to  which  tlie  rock-salt  district  is  subordinate.  At  the  Madeiy 
Colliery,  a  pit  has  been  sunk  through  all  the  beds  to  the  depth 
of  129  feet:  they  arc  there  no  less  than  86  in  number,  but 
vary,  as  in  most  other  coal  fields  :  for  it  is  certain,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  frequent  representations  to  the  contrary,  that 
beds  of  coal  and  the  intervening  strata,  are  liable  to  very 
considerable  alterations  in  thickness,  though  their  increase 
or  decrease  is  generally  so  gradual,  as  not  to  be  perceptible 
in  the  works  of  each  separate  mine.  Mr.  Aikin  is  mistaken 
in  referring  the  peculiar  configuration  of  the  curUstme  to 
an  animal  origin  ;  it  occurs  in  the  common  argillaceous 
ironstone  after  torrcfaction,  and  is  well  described  by  Mr. 
Martin  in  his  Pctrificata  Derbiensia.  (Plate  27. fig.  4.)  The  coal 
formation  rests  upon  a  limestone,  which  appears  to  be  iden¬ 
tified  with  that  of  Dudley  by  the  occurrence  of  the  entoino- 
lithus  paradoxus.  ‘  The  great  mass  of  the  Wrekin,  the 
Lawley,  Caer  Caradoc,  &c.  consist  of  an  iinstratified  trap' 
formation,’  comprising  felspar,  and  green-stone  rocks,  the 
latter  of  which  afiect  the  magnetic  needle- 

*  These  rodcs  arc  incumbent  on  highly  elevated  strata  of  traniitioa 
•late  :  on  the  eastern  side  of  this  mass  it  appears,  That  there  is  a  great 
deposit  of  stratified  rocks,  consisting  of  quarry  grit ;  of  a  micaceous  sand¬ 
stone,  nearly  allied  to  greenstone  ;  of  a  sandy  slate-clay  ;  of  limestone, 
slaty  marie,  and  s.indstonc  slate,  in  alternating  beds ;  and  of  the  indejx*ndent 
coal- formation  ;  all  rising  up  parallel,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  trap  at  a 
horizontal  angle,  the  magnitude  of  which  decreases,  in  proportion  to  the 
distance  of  each  bed  from  the  trap . . .  That  on  the  western  side  the  mail 
of  deposits  is  very  small,  consisting  of  a  sandstone  composed  of  angular 
fragments,  on  which  rests  a  thin,  broken  coal  tormation :  That  the  old 
red  sandstone  bounds  the  whole  of  this  series  of  rocks  on  the  east,  north, 
and  north-west,  but  though  in  contact,  appears  to  be  perfectly  unconnected 
with  them.’  p.  212. 

The  amygdaloid  containing  in  its  vesicles  concretions  of 
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glassy  actynolite,  is  noticed  as  a  singular  and  little  known 
inineralogical  production  of  this  trap  formation. 

Dr.  William  Fiiton’s  ‘  Notice  respecting  the  geological 
structure  of  the  vicinity  of  Dublin  ;  with  an  account  of  some 
rare  minerals  found  in  Ireland/  in  the  11th  paper,  is  inter* 
esting,  but,  for  want  of  attention  to  the  geognostic  relations 
of  the  various  rocks,  unsatisfactory.  Limestone,  granite, 
the  Quarry  rock  of  the  Sugar  loaf,  Brjiy  head  and  Shank  hill, 
and  a  trap  formation  near  Ballinascorne}',  are  the  most 
remarkable  features.  The  minerals  which  arc  enumerated 
as  the  production  of  Ireland  are — vesuvian,  grenatite,  beryl, 
andalusite,  a  crystallized  mineral  resembling  indurated 
talc,  hollow  spar,  pitchstone,  granular  sulphate  of  barytes, 
and  wavellite. 

On  the  Mineralogy  of  the  Malvern  Hills,  by  Leonard 
Horner,  Esq.  This  paper  (the  12th.)  contains  a  minute  descrip* 
tion  of  the  various  rocks  which  form  this  ridge,  and  their  rcla* 
tive  situation.  The  higher  part  consists  of  unstratified  masses 
of  granitic  rock,  exhibiting  various  combinations  of  felspar, 
quarz,  mica,  hornblende  and  epidote;  the  western  declivity 
presents  strata  of  limestone,  and  of  an  argillaceous  stone  con* 
taining  nodules  of  limestone,  but  considerably  resembling 
grauwacke.  These  strata  are  all  very  much  elevated  and 
sometimes  vertical ;  they  form  a  continued  succession  of  hills, 
and  their  respective  bearings  ditfer,  in  different  places, 
though  they  generally  range  N.  and  S.  parallel  to  the  granitic 
chain.  On  the  eastern  side,  the  granitic  rocks  descend  to 
an  extensive  plain  of  red  sand  stone,  the  strata  of  which  are 
horizontal.  '^I'hese  phenomena  the  author  endeavours  to 
explain,  according  to  the  Huttonian  hypothesis,  by  supposing 
the  moveable  mass  of  granite  to  have  acted  in  a  direction 
from  W.  to  E ;  and  in  bursting  through  the  superincumbent 
strata  to  have  elevated,  and  partly  overturned,  the  strata  to 
the  West.  Its  strength  being  in  this  manner  exhausted,  the 
country  to  the  East  remained  in  the  same  state  as  before. 
The  application  has  evidently  a  degree  of  plausibility  in 
this  instance,  though  we  do  not  doubt  that  the  facts  admix 
of  an  explanation  on  opposite  principles.  We  however 
agree  with  Mr.  Horner  in  his  concluding  remark. 

‘  If  the  geologist  strictly  guards  himself  apiinst  the  influence  of 
theory  in  his  observations  of  nature,  and  faithfully  records  what  he  has 
seen,  there  is  no  danger  of  his  checking  the  progress  of  science,  however 
much  he  may  indulge  in  the  speculative  view  of  his  subject.*  p.  321. 

The  13tli  paper  is  ‘  a  short  notice  accompanying  a  Section 
of  Heligoland  drawn  up  from  the  communication  of  Lieu* 
tenants  Dickinson  and  Mac  Ciilloch,  of  the  Hoyal  Engineers,* 
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hy  Dr.  J.  !VIac  Culloch.  7'lie  structure  of  the  island  seetns 
jn  ciiliarly  simple,  consisting  of  alternating  beds  of  indurated 
clay  and  grey  limestone,  inclined  to  the  N.  E.  at  an  angle  of 
30“  with  the  horizon. 

fri  the  loiiricenth  paper,  Mr.  Parkinson  communicates  some 
observations  on  the  Strata  in  tiie  neighbourhood  of  London, and 
on  the  tossil  remains  contained  in  them.  I'lie  author  agrees 
with  Air.  Farcy,  Mr.  Smitii,  t^c.  in  supposing  the  strata  sur- 
ronndintT  tlie  uu  tropoiis  to  be  the  most  rccetit  in  this  kiiig- 
<iom.  lie  ol)scrves  that 

*  Real  allu'.  ’ial  fossil,  washed  out  of  lifted  or  original  superior  strata 
by  strong  currents,  and  which  in  odicr  parts  arc  very  abundant,  arc 
rarrly  teen  in  the  countries  adj  iceni  to  the  rnctiopolis.  This  remark  is 
necessary,  since  tl^ose  widely  extended  beds  oi  sand  and  gravel,  with 
.sandy  clay  sometiuies  intermixed  and  sometimes  interposed,  and  which 
have  been  generally  considered  as  alluvial  beds,  are  here  assumed  to  be 
.the  last  or  newest  strata  of  this  island,  slowly  lUfiosiud  by  a  pre-cxistent 
ocean.’  p.  327. 

The  idea,  that  the  peliblcs  of  the  vicinity  of  London  ‘  have 
not  hetMi  rounded  by  rolling,  but  that  they  owe  their  figures 
•to  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  originally  formed,* 
and  ‘  that  they  have  each  been  produced  by  a  distinct  cheinw 
cal  formation,  wliich,  it  may  be  safely  conclutled,  from  the 
remains  of  marine  animals  so  frequently  found  in  them,  took 
place  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  while  these  animals  were  yet 
living;’ — Mr.  Ibirkiuson  endeavours  to  prove  hy  the  crystal¬ 
line  appearance  of  the  attendant  beds  of  sand,  and  by  the 
perfect  slate  of  the  marks  of  petrifactions'  on  their  surfaces; 
but  he  appears  to  us  wholly  unsuccessful.  Where  these  pebbles 
arc  mixed  with  the  ramose  Hints  and  other  fossils  found  in 
chalk,  it  is  evidently  most  natural  to  suppose,  that  tlie  mix¬ 
ture  has  l>een  formed  by  the  agency  of  water  from  the  debris 
of  one  or  two  strata;  but  admitting  lliat  these  uniform  oval 
pebbles  form  exclusively  a  stratum,  as  at  W  oolwich,  Blatk- 
heatli,  Plunistead,  Ckc.  where  scarcely  a  ramose  Hint  is  to 
be  found;  either  they  were  brought  ihiiiicr  hy  the  agency 
oi  water  fio,ti  some  other  place,  or  they  were  ^as  our  author 
seems  to  hint)  formed  on  the  spot,  a  deposition  Iroin  the 
water.  If  ilie  former  wa;s  the  case,  it  woui<l  be  much  more 
ditiicuk  to  sliev\  how'  the  removal  could  take  place  v\ithout 
a  decree  of  friction,  lending  to  protluce  the  form  which  they 
now  have,  whatever  their  originai  figure  may  have  been, 
than  to  admit  that  tliis  friction  was  suiVicicnt  to  produce  that 
lorm  altogether.  It,  tin  the  contrary,  liicy  were  tormed  where 
they  at  present  exist,  the  impression  of  siiells,  &e.  which 
thev  exhibit,  ought  to  correspond  with  the  sliells  now’  mixed 
among  tiieni ;  atid  as  i!i\.se  impressions  arc  mostly  c.xternal, 
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we  might  reasonably  expect  to  find  the  shell  occasioning  it, 
ailiacent  or  adherent:  but  the  impressions  indicate  anomiie, 
or  rather  tenehratuhe,  echini  and  alcyonia  ;  genera  not  found 
among  tlie  shells  interspersed  between  the  pebbles,  which 
present  ostreir,  ccrithiir,  tiirritella',  cycladc's,  ^c.  It  there¬ 
fore  appears  very  evident  to  us,  that  the  animals  to  which 
tlie  petrifactions  in  the  pebbles  owe  their  origin,  and  those 
to  wliich  the  exuvite  interspersed  among  them  belong,  could 
not  have  existed  at  the  same  time  :  nor  do  we  see  any  sulli« 
cient  ditTerence  between  the  fossils  of  the  pebbles  aiiJ  those 
of  the  chalk  stratum,  to  justify  the  supposition  of  a  diiVerent 
formation  from  that  which  deposited  the  chalk,  though  such  a 
dilference  may  possibly  be  found.  The  angular  sand  does  not 
prove  that  it  is  a  crystalline  deposition ;  since  varied  modifi* 
cations  of  the  size  and  motion  of  the  bodies  which  produce 
sand  by  friction  and  contusion,  break  the  fragments  with  an 
irregular  conchoidal  fracture,  or  split  them  according  to  the 
directions  of  their  crystalline  lamina,  or  merely  reduce  them 
to  minute  pebbles  by  rubbing  off  the  corners.  The  uninjured 
state  of  the  impressions  on  the  surface,  appears,  from  the  in« 
stances  which  we  have  seen,  to  be  owing  to  iIk*  protection  af¬ 
forded  by  the  projecting  edges.  When  to  these  circumstances 
we  add,  that  the  internal  structure  of  tliese  pebbles  aiVords  i>o 
symptom  of  concretion  or  crystalline  aggregation,  we  must,  at 
least  for  the  present,  withhold  our  assent  from  Mr.  Parkinson’s 
hypothesis,  and  suppose  that  the  beds  of  sand,  gravel,  and 
clay,  deposited  upon  the  chalk  stratum,  are  the  detritus  of 
higher  strata  in  which  the  fossils  of  the  pebbles  had  previously 
been  enveloped,  by  an  ocean  inhabited  by  those  genera  whose 
preserved  remains  are  mixed  with  them.  This  supposition 
gains  additional  probability  from  the  circumstance  that,  iu 
France,  strata  of  sand  and  sand  stone  occur,  ditl'ering  inaierir 
ally  from  the  sand,  gravel  and  clay  strata  resting  upon  the 
chalk  formation  in  our  own  country.  We  must,  however,  do 
Mr.  Parkinson  the  justice  to  say,  that  the  value  of  his  excellent 
paper  is  by  no  means  diminished  by  the  introduction  of  this 
hypothesis.  He  has  candidly  exhibited  the  appearances  of 
nature,  and  the  application  which  he  lias  made  of  his  extensive 
kiiov\  ledge  of  fossil  rcliquia  to  the  elucidation  of  the  various 
beds  which  pass  under  his  review,  makes  us  wish  to  see  many 
other  strata  described  with  equal  accuracy.  There  will  then 
he  some  prospect  of  judging  of  the  various  formations,  when 
tlujy  are  identified  by  their  respective  inhabitants. 

The  ‘  Sketch  of  the  Geology  of  MadcTa,’  by  the  Hon. 
n.  G.  Bennet,  throws  some  light  upon  the  formation  of  tliis 
n>laud,  which  appears  to  be  strictly  volcanic,  consisting  of  va¬ 
rious  beds  of  lava. 
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*  The  most  interesting  geological  facts  are;  Ist,  the  intersection  of  the 
lava  by  dykes  at  right  angles  with  the  strata.  2dly,  The  rapid  dips  the 
strata  make,  particularly  the  overlaying  of  that  of  the  Brazen  Headt  to 
the  eastward  of  Funchal,  where  the  blue,  grey  and  red  lavas  are  rolled  up 
in  one  mass,  and  lie  in  a  position  as  if  they  had  slipped  together  from  an 
upper  stratum.  3dly,  The  columnar  form  of  the  lava  itself,  reposing  on, 
and  bt'ing  covered  by,  beds  of  scoriae,  ashes  and  pumice,  which  affords 
a  strong  argument  for  the  volcanic  origin  of  the  columns  themselves : 
and  4thly,  The  veins  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  zeolite,  which  are  not 
found  here  in  solitary  pieces  as  in  the  vicinity  of  iEtna  and  Vesuvius,  but 
are  amid  the  lavas  and  in  the  strata  of  pumice  and  tufa,  and  are  diffused  on 
the  lava  itself,  and  occasionally  crystallized  in  it’;  cavities.'  p.  398, 

Our  limits  permit  us  only  to  add  a  very  brief  notice  of  the 
contents  of  the  remaining  papers.  The  second  by  Mr.  Phillips 
contains  a  Description  of  tlie  veins  of  the  Red  Oxyd  of  Copper, 
and  the  manner  in  which  that  cnriousmincral  was  found.  Ami- 
neralogical  description  of  the  substance  is  given,  and  six  mo¬ 
difications  of  its  primitive  crystal,  with  their  varieties,  enume¬ 
rated  and  figurcil.  '^Fhe  fifth  and  iifteenth  are  by  Count  de 
f^ournon  on  the  hnivionite  and  bardiglionty  or  anhydrous  sul¬ 
phate  of  lime.  The  former  mineral,  also  called  efflorescent 
zeolite,  has  not  been  chemically  analysed,  hut  its  crystallogra- 
phical  characters  are  very  distinct,  and  are  investigated  by  the 
Count  with  his  usual  ability.  It  is  also  distinguished  by  its 
speedy  decomposition  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  is  found 
generally  attendant  upon  zeolite.  Fourteen  modifications  of 
its  crystal  are  represented.  Bardiglione,  or  anhydrous  sul¬ 
phate  of  lime,  dirt’ers  from  gypsum  in  being  destitute  of 
water,  harder,  and  of,a  diflerent  crysiallization.  Like  gypsum 
it  ap])ears  to  alfect  the  rock-salt  strata.  In  distinguishing  it 
from  plaster,  the  Count  sketches  a  theory  of  the  nature  of 
that  substance,  which  to  us  appears  visionary.  In  order  to 
explain  the  crystallizations  of  various  substances,  it  may  be 
cntivenient  to  refer  them  to  an  ‘  integrant  molecule’  of  certain 
angles  and  dimensions;  but  there  is  obvoiusly  great  risk  of  error,  in 
ntiempting  to  deduce  the  physical  properties  of  a  substance 
from  a  principle  which  was  merely  geometrically  inferred. 
Nor  do  we  think,  that  the  ideas  of  imperfect  integrant  mole- 
cu^rsy  and  hollmv  integrant  molecules  are  strictly  philoso¬ 
phical. 

The  ninth  paper  contains  an  elaborate  Analysis  of  an 
Aluminous  Chalybeate  Spring  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  by  Dr. 
A.  Marcet.  This  mineral  water  is  distinguished  by  its 
extraordinary  strength.  It  contains  107,4  grains  of  ingre¬ 
dients  (principally  sulphat  of  iron,  sulphat  of  alumine,  and 
siilphut  of  soda)  in  the  pint ;  and  the  method  pursued  by  Dr. 
Marcet  to  obtain  them,  may  he  esteemed  a  perfect  specimen 
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of  analytical  chemistry.  As  such  the  description*  well  de* 
t^erves  attention ;  otherwise  we  must  confess  we  do  not  think 
the  examination  of  a  mineral  spring  of  so  mncli  geological 
importance,  as  to  justify  so  dcUiilcd  an  account  in  a  vo* 
lume  like  this. 

In  the  eleventh  paper  Mr.  Smithson  Tennant  mentions 
the  occurrence  of  native  concrete  boracic  acid  as  a  volcanic 
production  of  the  Lipari  Islands,  and  recoiiuuends  the  exa¬ 
mination  of  other  volcanic  districts  with  a  view  to  this  object. 
And  in  the  eighteenth,  Mr,  Pepys  relates  the  melancholy  ca¬ 
tastrophe  of  a  company  of  vike^  who,  prying  ntorc  curiously 
tlian  cautiously  into  a  solution  of  sulphate  ut  iron,  lost  their 
lives  in  it,  hut  were  rewarded  for  their  scieniitic  death,  by  a 
dcoxygenisation  of  the  metallic  salt,  which  produced  grains 
of  pyrites,  sulphur  and  black  oxyd  of  iron. 

We  have  only  to  add  that  the  volume  is  well  and  correctly 
printed,  and  that  the  plates,  which  ate  done  up  separately,  aie 
very  neatly  engraved. 


Art.  XIV,  Traite  Elementaire  dis  Machiner:  Par  NT.  Hacbette.  In* 
stituteur  de  PEcole  Imp^riale  Polytechinaue.  (^n  Elementary  Treatise  on 
Machines^  &c.)  4to.  pp.  xx.  304.  with  28  folio  plate's.  Price  2A 
Paris,  J.  Klostermaon  fils.  London,  Dulau  and  Co.  1811. 

A  LT HOUGH  treatises  on  the  nature,  construction,  and 
power  of  machines,  are  very  interesting,  and,  when  ably 
executed,  extremely  useful ;  yet  we  meet  with  them  less  fre¬ 
quently,  than  with  works  on  most  other  subjects  connected 
with  the  arts  and  sciences.  The  Germans  have,  in  the  course 
of  three  centuries,  the  extensive  collections  of  Besson,  Boi- 
teler,  and  LeupoUl ;  the  Italians  have  Kamelli,  and  two  or 
three  of  a  more  modern  date  ;  the  French  have  the  col¬ 
lection  of  machines  approved  by  their  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  those  by  Belidor,  Berthollet,  Perrouet,  and  Prony;  and 
the  English  possess  the  collections  given  by  F^merson  and 
Gregory  in  tneir  respective  treatises  of  mechanics,  Bailey's 
account  of  the  machines  approved  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  the 
machines  described  in  the  transactions  of  that  useful  Society, 
descriptions  dispersed  through  the  several  volumes  of  the 
Repertory  of  Arts  and  Manufactures,  and  others  ^iven  in 
some  of  our  general  Dictionaries  of  Arts  and  sciences, 
especially  in  the  Pantalogia,  and  in  Rees’s  New  Cyclopcedia. 
Each  of  the  works  here  specified  may  be  consulted  w'ith 
advantage,  by  those  who  are  tracing  either  the  theory  or  the 
construction  of  machinery.  But  there  still  remains  much  to 
he  done;  and  we  therefore  always  turn  with  considerable 
avidity  to  any  new  work  which  embraces,  either  entirely  or  in 
part,  tlie  same  objects. 
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A  complete  treatise  on  machines  would  comprehend,  in  some 
measure,  the  description  of  all  arts  and  traces  :  for  there  is 
not  any  mechanical  art  which  has  not  its  tools  ;  and  the  majo¬ 
rity  of  machines  are  no  other  than  instruments  or  tools  so 
perfected,  that  by  their  means  men  entirely  uninstructed,  may 
accomplish  what  could  otherwise  be  effected  only  by  the  most 
skilful  and  able  workmen.  In  this  sense,  however,  a  complete 
treatise  on  machines  is  not  to  be  expected  ;  and  hence  every 
writer  who  devotes  his  attention  to  the  subject  must  adopt 
some  principle  of  selection.  M.  Hachette,  in  the  work  before 
Us,  confines  his  attention  to  a  particular  class  of  machines, 
namely,  those  which  are  intended  to  transmit  motion,  and 
more  especially  those  which  receive  the  action  of  the  res¬ 
pective  movers  directly.  The  sole  movers  applicable  to 
machines,  are  animals,  water,  wind,  and  combustibles  :  the 
nature  of  these  movers  determines  the  form  of  the  machines 
which  may  directly  receive  their  action.  Thus  comhustihlcs 
can  only  become  movers  in  three  ways.  ist.  By  passing  from 
the  solid  to  the  gaseous  state,  -dly.  By  converting  water  or 
some  other  fujuid  into  gas.  3dly.  By  elevating  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  a  permanent  gas  ;  this  may  obviously  give  rise  to  three 
species  of  machines  moved  by  combustibles.  With  regard 
to  the  wind,  if  wc  exclude  sailing  vessels,  there  will  only  be 
one  class  of  machines  receiving  its  action  directly,  which 
is  the  wind-mill,  having  its  arbor  of  rotation  horizontal  or 
vertical,  according  to  the  form  of  the  vanes  or  sails  attached 
to  that  arbor.  The  machines  which  receive  directly  the  action 
of  water  are  more  numerous. 

To  describe  and  explain  the  principal  machines  which 
directly  receive  the  action  of  one  of  these  movers,  is  M. 
Ilacliette’s  object  in  the  more  considerable  part  of  his  first 
^‘hapter.  He  has,  moreover,  paid  attention  in  this  chapter  to 
some  hydraulic  machines  of  the  second  class,  viz.  those 
which  serve  to  raise  water,  but  which  are  not  necessarily  put 
in  motion  by  that  liquid,  such  as  pumps,  Archimedes's  screw, 
&c.  The  first  chapter,  in  fact,  relates  to  the  following  distinct 
topics,  and  occupies  one  hundred  and  sixty  pages; — Elemen¬ 
tary  machines,  the  force  of  animals,  water  considered  as  a 
moving  force: — Hydraulic  machines  of  the  first  class,  viz. 
water  wheels,  hydraulic  pendulums,  chain  pumps,  syphons, 
Venturi’s  syphon,  Hero’s  fountain,  hydraulic  ram,  hydraulic 
rain  upon  the  principle  of  the  sucking  pump,  machines  moved 
by  columns  of  water,  machines  moved  by  the  ascent  and 
descent  of  a  hollow  iloating  prism: — Hydraulic  machines  of 
the  second  class;  viz.  machine  of  Verra,  hydraulic  tiibe,  cen- 
tifrugal  machine,  Archimedes’s  screw,  pumps  of  various  kinds, 
air  pump,  machine  at  Marly,  Bramah’s  hydraulic  press,  and 
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wmJniills.  At  tlie  t‘iul  of  ibis  chapter  is  a  treatise  on  steam 
cfipines,  anil  FSenhollet  and  Carnot’s  description  of  the  new 
niaeliine  calk  d  tlie  p^nofoplionis.  There  is  likewise  an  ap¬ 
pendix  to  dii.  clmjUcr,  in  part  by  M.  Monj^e,  relatin«:»  to 
A’crticai  and  inclincii  chain  pumps,  pumps  of  continued  aspira¬ 
tion,  suckers  a  ul  pistons,  bellows,  ventilators,  and  hat-niaking. 
How  it  happens  that  this  latter  article,  any  more  than  mouse- 
trap-.naking,  or  fiddle-making,  should  find  its  way  into  such 
a  treatise,  we  cannot  conjecture. 

'The  second  chapter  relates  to  the  elementary  machines 
known  among  the  French  by  the  name  of  engrrnages^  and 
among  our  workmen  by  the  terms  tooth  and  pinion  awA*,  aiui 
hirel  geer.  The  theory  of  this  branch  of  niacliinery  constitutes 
one  of  the  most  important  applications  of  “  Descriptive  Geo¬ 
metry  but  it  has  not,  previously  to  the  treiitise  of  M.  Ha- 
clictte,  l)een  completely  developed  in  any  hook;  and  the 
methods  followed  by  workmen,  are  in  general  very  imperfect. 
The  present  author,  after  explaining  the  geometrical  principles 
which  serve  for  tliehasisof  the  theory,  applies  it  to  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  forms  of  teeth,  pinions,  wipers,  endless  screws, 
wlieeU  aiul  lanterns,  cylindrical,  conical,  ^c. 

The  tliird  chapter,  occupying  about  sixty  |Kigcs,  compre¬ 
hends  the  description  of  the  principal  machines  employed  in 
constructions,  such  as  pulleys,  rollers,  capstans,  cranes,  pile- 
engities,  machines  to  cleanse  roads  and  liariiours,  machines  for 
sawing  piles,  and  machines  for  spinning  cotton.  The  author 
explains  by  a  number  of  plates  carefully  and  correctly  exe¬ 
cuted,  principally  by  M.  Girard  (designer  to  the  Polytechnick 
School)  the  construction  of  each  machine:  he  then  explains 
the  method  of  estimating  the  effects  of  the  machine,  and  in 
many,  cases  points  out  me  advantages  and  defects. 

Kvery  one  knows  that  the  word  force  is  susceptible  of  a  va¬ 
riety  of  acceptations,  all  indicated  by  some  c^ualifying  ex¬ 
pression  attached  to  the  word  ;  as  force  of  ifiertta^  dead  force^ 
th  ing  force,  motive  foi  ce,  accelerative  force,  &c.  He,  there¬ 
fore,  who  endeavours  to  measure  the  force  ot  machines  in 
motion,  must  first  determine  what  kind  of  force  he  will  assume 
for  his  measure.  M.  Hachette  assumes  that  which  is  denomU 
nated  living  force  (vis  vivajy  which  he  carefully  distinguishes 
fiom  simple  force.  Let  M  and  m  be  two  masses  moving  with 
the  uniform  velocities  V  and  v,  the  products  MV,  wv,  mea¬ 
sure  the  simple  forces:  denoting  by  H  and  h  the  heights  from 
which  these  masses  must  hdl  to  acquire  the  velocities  V  and  v, 
the  products  Mil,  7/2//,  wouhi  measure  the  living  forces :  but, 
according  to  the  established  theory  of  the  fall  of  heavy  bodies, 
if  s  be  the  space  described  by  a  heavy  body  falling  in  the  hrst 
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second  from  quiescence,  we  should  have  4  s  H=V^,  and  Ash 
— 1“ ;  tlicrefore,  the  products  MH  and  //lA  which  measure  the 

living  forces,  arc  equal  to  the  quantities  and  ”1:* 

4j  '  4,  • 

SO  that  these  forces  are  in  ihe  ratio  of  MV^*  to  7m*,  while 
the  simple  forces  are  as  MV  to  mv ;  that  is,  tlie  former  are 
as  the  squares  of  the  velocities,  while  the  latter  arc  as  the 
velocities  simply;  all  whicli  is  sufficiently  obvious  to  those 
who  have  hut  slightly  attended  to  the^  theory  of  mechanics. 
Living  forccy  says  M,  Hachette,  after  Montgolher,  is  that 
which  is  paid  :  thus,  a  man  receives  a  certain  sum  to  ele¬ 
vate  a  determinate  quantity  of  water  to  a  given  height ; 
and  if  he  raises  it  to  a  double  height,  he  will  receive  a  double 
sum.  Movers  applied  to  machines  ought  in  this  way  to  be 
contemplated  as  living  forces,  and  estimated  in  the  same 
manner  with  them. 

Conformably  with  these  notions,  our  author  proceeds  when 
estimating  the  forces  of  machines.  Ilis  introductory  deve- 
lopcment  of  principles,  furnishes  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
perspicuity  with  which  he  treats  his  subjects;  though  \vc 
cannot  aflord  space  for  more  than  one  section  of  it. 

•  Machines  are  moved  by  animals,  by  water,  by  air,  or  finally  by  the 
action  of  caloric  ;  each  of  these  bodies  is  capable  of  producing  mo¬ 
tion,  and,  for  that  reason,  they  are  called  movers.  To  compare  moveri 
one  with  another,  we  measure  the  dynamic  effect  which  they  produce  in  a 
determinate  time  :  of  all  dynamic  effects,  the  most  simple  is  the  elevation 
of  a  weight  to  a  certain  height  taken  for  unit ;  for  example,  of  a  kilo¬ 
gramme  to  a  metre  in  height ;  this  effect  being  expressed  by  the  number 
1,  when  we  say  that  a  force  is  equal  to  2,  or  3,  or  4,  &c.  wc  mean  that  in 

given  time  assumed  for  unit,  that  force  is  capable  of  elevating  2,  3,  or 
4  kilogrammes  to  the  height  of  a  metre.  When  the  forces  are  very 
great,  it  is  commodious,  in  order  to  estimate  them,  to  employ  units  that 
are  more  considerable,  calling  them,  minor  unit  the  force  capable  of 
elevating  a  kilogramme  to  the  height  of  a  metre,  we  assume  for  the  major 
unit  the  force  capable  of  elevating  a  thousand  kilogrammes,  or  a  cubic 
metre  of  water,  to  tlie  height  of  a  metre.  Admitting,  thus,  two  kinds 
of  units,  it  becomes  necessary  in  each  particular  case  to  denote  that 
which  is  employed. 

*  Whatever  be  the  mover,  it  is  equivalent  in  a  given  time  T  to  a  certain 
number  n  of  forces  taken  for  units,  acting  during  the  same  time  T  ;  but, 
if  the  force  taken  for  unit  is  capable  of  raising  a  weight  W  to  the 
height  H,  W  H  will  be  the  expression  of  that  force  during  the  unit  of 
time,  therefore  n  W  H  T  will  be  the  measure  of  the  force  which  the 
movei  may  develope  in  the  time  T,  the  quantities  n,  W,  H,  T,  employed 
in  expressing  this  value  being  denominated  factors  of  the  force  :  a  force 
which  acts  according  to  a  certain  direction  may  be  destined  to  communi¬ 
cate  motion  to  a  body  in  another  direction  ;  the  instruments  employed  to 
change  either  the  directions  or  the  factors  of  forces,  are  named  machines. 
From  this  dcfininition  of  machioei  it  may  be  seen  that  they  can  nevtr 
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augment  the  value  of  forces  which  are  employed  to  movetliem;  nor 
can  the  direction  of  a  force  be  changed  otherwise  than  by  decomposing 
it  into  two,  the  one  in  the  new  direction  given,  and  the  other  in  the 
direction  of  a  fixed  point  which  destroys  it ;  nor,  a^in,  can  the  change 
of  factors  obtain,  but  through  the  intervention  ot  other  bodies,  the 
friction  of  which  necessarily  destroys  a  portion  of  the  primitive  force ; 
whence  it  follows,  that  the  force  transmitted  by  a  machine,  cannot  in 
any  case  be  equivalent  to  the  force  employed  to  move  it ;  and  experience 
shews  that,  in  the  best  hydraulic  machines,  for  example,  the  force  trans¬ 
mitted  is  at  most  the  half  of  the  moving  force. 

‘  To  know  the  true  object  of  machines,  it  must  be  remarked  that  the 
factors  of  the  expression  n  W  H  T,  have  limits  which  depend  on  the 
nature  of  the  mover,  capable  of  producing  the  force  of  which  the 
quantity  n  W  H  T  is  the  measure  ;  if  the  mover  be,  for  example,  a 
given  weight  of  gunpowder,  the  time  T,  of  its  action,  is  necessarily  very 
short ;  if  it  were  the  action  of  a  man,  or  of  an  animal,  as  of  a  horse, 
which  we  would  retain  the  longest  time  possible,  the  duration  of  a  con¬ 
tinued  labour  will  be  about  12  hours,  and  it  will  be  interrupted  by  a  rest  of 
about  labours;  we  cannot,  therefore,  obtain  directly  from  this  mover  a 
dynamic  effect  n  W  HT  in  whicn  T  exceeds  12  hours  :  the  same  man 
who  is  capable  of  a  dynamic  effect  n  W  H  T  in  his  day’s  labour,  cannot  in 
a  very  short  time  /  dcve!o]K‘  a  force  measured  by  a  quantity  n'nvht  which 
we  suppose  equal  to  n  WHT  ;  for  this  W’ould  be  to  suppose  that  he 
could  exert  iff  an  instant  /,  an  effoit  equivalent  to  the  labour  of  an  entire 
day,  which  is  impossible. 

‘  The  real  and  useful  object  of  machines  is  to  render  any  mover 
whatever  capable  of  a  given  dynamic  effect ;  a  man  may,  by  means  ol 
a  machine,  raise  alone  a  weight  which  could  not  otherwise  have  been 
raised,  but  by  the  combined  action  of  several  other  men  ;  he  might  propel 
a  cannon  ball  with  a  velocity  equal  to  that  which  it  would  receive  from 
gunpowder ;  and  reciprocally  one  might  ebuin,  by  means  of  gunpowder, 
dynamic  effects  equal  to  those  which  result  from  human  force. 

‘  Thus,  supposing  that  the  dynamic  effect  to  be  produced  in  a  given 
time  is ’expressed  by  E,  and  that  the  force  capable  of  producing  that 
effect  is  transmitted  by  a  machine  which  consumes  upon  itself  a  force 
measured  by  an  effect  equal  to  E,  it  is  necessary  that  the  mover  should 
dcvclope  2  E  of  force ;  but,  whatever  be  the  mover,  it  will  produce  in 
the  time  T  the  dynamic  effect  n  WIIT;  therefore  in  another  time  1' 
it  will  be  capable  of  develouing  the  force  measured  by  2  E,  and,  by 
means  of  the  machine,  this  latter  force  would  produce  the  effect  E  in 
the  determinate  time  proposed. 

‘  Machines  contemplated  under  this  point  of  view,  arc  means  of  ac- 
camulating  or  preserving  the  forces  which  one  or  more  movers  have 
furnished  during  a  certain  time,  and  of  employing  them  in  another  time, 
whether  larger  or  shorter,  to  produce  a  determin.iie  effect ;  the  forces 
thus  yielded  by  the  movers  have  for  measure  this  litter  effect  augmented 
by  the  forces  lost  on  frictions  and  pressures  on  the  machine  itself. 

*  The  usual  movers  do  not  always  act  with  tlic  same  uniformity  ; 
the  action  of  water  and  of  caloric  is  exerted  with  moi^  regularity  than 
those  of  animals  and  of  wind  ;  machines  have  here  again.  Mix  advantage 
•f  combining  together  movers  of  different  natures,  and  of  causing  to 
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disappear  the  irregular  movements  which  originated  in  one  or  in  several 
of  them ;  whatever  be  the  irregularity  a  mover  employed  to  give 
motion  to  a  machine,  the  parts  of  such  machine  may  be  so  disposed 
that  the  force  transmitted  shall  be  independent  of  the  irregularities  of 
the  mover.  This  property  of  machines  is  of  die  highest  utility  in  the 
mechanical  arts.’ 

With  nnicli  the  same  simplicity  and  perspicuity  our  author 
discusses  most  of  the  subjects  which  come  before  him  :  so  that 
his  treatise  may  he  advantageously  read  by  tliose  who  have 
but  a  slight  acquaintance  with  mathematics.  He  never 
criU  rs  iiUo  ahstruso  invcstit^ations  ;  lior  does  he  ever,  (except 
ill  thv'.  case  of  iLic  hat  making  anti  felting,  to  which  we  have 
already  allnded)  diverge  into  exlrancons  discussions. 
Among  the  machines  vvliieh  he  has  described,  we  were  most 
pleased  with  the  ingenuity  evinced  in  Vcntnrrs  syphon, 
the  machine  of  Verra,  Caigiriard’s  application  of  Archimedes’s 
screw,  t’ne  machine  for  cleaiisino:  harbours,  and  that  for 
cutting  piles,  d’liose  with  which  wo  were  most  dissatisfied, 
were  tlie  slcam  ei'igines,  cranes,  and  piio-tlrivcrs ;  which  are 
all  excessively  inferior  to  the  machines  we  have  for  tlie  same 
purposes  on  this  siilc  of  the  water. 

Tlie  plaltis  arecxtuMiiely  well  excciitcu.  We  w’cre  particu¬ 
larly  struck  with  the  firsts  whicli  contains  specimens 

of  methods  for  ehanging  tlie  nature  or  the  direction  of  mo¬ 
tions  ;  these  are  divided  into  ton  scries,  each  of  which  relates 
to  a  particular  tramdbrmarion  of  motion,  either  in  its  nature 
Or  direction  :  'rims,  each  method  in  series, 

1  tranrforms  continued  rectilinear  into  contin’ied  rectilinear. 


2  .  continued  rectilinear  ,,,  alternating  rectilinear# 

S  .  continued  rectilinear  ...  conum’‘'a  circular, 

4  . .  continued  rcailincar  alternating  circular. 

5  .  continued  circular  .  alternating  rectilinear* 

6  .  continued  circular  .  continued  circular. 

7  . .  continued  circular  .  altcinnting  circular. 

8  .  alternating  rectilinear  alternating  rectilinear# 

9  .  alternating  rectilinear  alternating  circular* 

10  .  alternating  circular  .  alternating  circular* 


W’c  montion  this  ingenious,  ihongh  obvious,  distribution,  on 
account  of  its  great  utility  ;  and  think  we  cannot  do  better,  in 
regard  to  the  present  subject,  than  recommend  ail ^02/8^  per¬ 
sons  who  are  engaged  in  the  construction  of  machines,  either 
to  copy  this  plate,  or  to  exercise  their  invention  in  contriving 
at  least  as  many  specimens,  and  distributing  an  equal  number 
into  each  of  the  ten  classes  just  enumerated. 


J 
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Art.  XV.  Sixth  Rtfort  of  the  Directors  of  the  African  Injittt^ 
tion^  read  at  the  Annu^  General  Meeting,  on  the  25tli  of  March  1812. 
To  which  are  added  an  Appendix,  and  a  list  of  Subscribers.  8vp« 
pp.  183.  Price  2s.  Hatchard,  1812. 

T"\URING  the  progress  of  tlfis  Journal,  we  have  been  anxious 
^  to  omit  no  opportunity  of  offering  to  our  readers  such 
information  as  wc  have  been  able  to  communicate  to  them,  on 
the  great  question  of  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  IVade.  The 
former  reports  of  the  African  Institution  which  constitute  a 
history  of  tlie  later  efforts  which  have  been  made  towards  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  African  race,  have  been 
carefully  abridged  in  many  of  our  former  numbers  ;  and  we 
believe  that  we  shall  not  render  an  unacceptable  service  to  our 
readers,  in  introducing  to  their  notice  the  interesting  paper 
which  now  lies  before  us. 

Mr.  Macaulay,  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Institution,  a 
gentleman  surpassed,  we  believe,  by  no  one  in  actual  unosten* 
tatious  benevolence,  and  equalled  but  by  few  in  the  talent 
and  decision  with  which  he  carries  into  effect  his  schemes  of 
public  service,  the  world  we  understand  is  indebted  for  all  but 
the  first  of  the  six  reports,  which  have  been  published  in  the 
name  and  with  the  sanction  of  the  Institution.  No  composi¬ 
tions,  perhaps,  were  ever  printed,  which  are  more  com¬ 
pletely  invulnerable  by  the  ordinary  weapons  of  criticism. 
Though  obviously  the  productions  of  a  writer  well  exercised 
in  his  art,  there  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  whole  series  (we 
speak  now  only  of  tliose  numbers  which  we  have  ventured 
to  attribute  to  Mr.  Macaulay)  a  single  passage  which  affects 
the  merit  of  fine  writing.  All  is  plain,  cautious,  sensible,  and 
to  the  purpose.  There  is  obviously  much  discretion  in  the 
Uniform  use  of  this  sober  style.  It  suits  well  the  seriousness 
and  magnitude  of  the  occasion  ;  it  is  the  natural  expression 
of  a  man  intent  on  doing  great  good,  and  comparatively 
negligent  of  the  language  in  which  he  communicates  to 
others  his  hopes  and  intentions ;  and  it  has  an  obvious  and  most 
important  tendency  to  abate  the  suspicions  with  which  the 
selfish  part  of  mankind  usually  regard  the  disinterested  zeal 
of  the  benevolent,  and  to  quiet  the  alarms  which  the  timid 
and  circumspect  always  entertain  as  to  the  prudence  of  those 
who  meditate  reformations  in  the  condition  of  mankind. 

But  the  style  and  manner  of  these  publications  forms,  we 
think,  their  sligiitest  recommendation.  They'  are  equally 
remarkable,  as  containing  a  great  variety  of  valuable  infor¬ 
mation,  and  for  the  wise,  practical  views  they  unfold  of  the 
best  means  of  promoting  the  general  amelioration  of  the 
moral  and  political  state  of  society.  Without  any  attempt 
at  philosophical  disquisition,  they  exhibit  per^iaps  the  best 
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example  which  we  have  liitherto  seen  of  the  application  of  i 
a  sound  philosophy,  10  the  solution  of  a  long  series  of  most 
important  practical  j  rohlems,  and,  independently  of  their 
other  claims  on  our  attention,  deserve  to  he  consulted,  a* 
exemplifying  the  value  of  the  moral  and  economical  science 
of  modern  limes. 

We  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  say  thus  much  of  these  paper?, 
hecause  we  fear  that  the  endless  variety  of  schemes  ot  * 
beneficence,  which  are  soliciting. the  attention  of  the  public, 
have  excluded  from  their  fair  degree  of  notice  and  regard,  \ 
these  valuable  records  of  the  labours  of  this  Institution. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  admit  that  liic  plan  of  these  \ 
lleports  necessarily  excludes  the  consideration  of  many  topics  I 
intimately  connected  with  the  general  subjects  or  Negro  ] 
Slavery,  and  which  arc  not  less  important  than  those  to  which  \ 
the  attention  of  the  general  body  of  subscribers  appears  to  | 
have  been  called.  Before  we  proceed  to  our  intended  analysis 
of  the  publication  before  us,  it  will  not  be.  probably  without 
its  use,  to  submit  to  our  readers  a  few  reflections,  on  one  or 
two  of  the  |)oints  in  qtiesiion.  ^ 

Wc  begin  with. protesting  f<ir  ourselves,  and  for  all  of  those  j 
who,  with  us,  are  anxious  for  the  ajiielioration  of  the  slate  of 
the  Negro  |jopiilation  of  our  West  Indian  Islands,  against  | 
the  charge  of  wishing  for  the  general  emancipation  of  th« 
Slaves  in  those  colonies.  Furiber,  we  beg  to  disavow  any 
])urpose  of  exciting  auK)ng  our  fellow  countrymen,  unfavour¬ 
able  opinions  of  the  habits  and  cbui  actvT  of  the  white  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  onr  West  Indian  Setllemeuts.  But  knowing,  as  we 
know*,  that  from  70  to  SO,Ui)0  Africans  arc  still  annually  trans¬ 
ported  under  Kiiropean  Hags  across  the  Atlantic,  and  re¬ 
membering  that  ihcre  are  at  piesent  in  our  own  Colonies  several 
liundred  thousand  human  beings  in  a  state  of  entire  and  absolute 
slavery:  bearing  ii  in  miiul  that,  by  the  constitution  of  all  or 
most  of  these  enUmies,  legisLitiires  and  juries  composed  of 
slave  owners,  are  the  sole  legal  protectors  of  the  rights  and 
lives  of  the  Negro  :  having  some  little  experience  of  the 
ertbet  of  unbounoi*  i  powtT  even  on  the  best  and  mildest  of 
human  beings  ;  and  living  in  a  ci>untry  which  makes  it  her 
first  boast  to  exercise  a  vigilant  eontroul  over  all  those  to 
whom  the  state  has  eoiili  led  the  care  of  the  public  welfare: 
being  (we  say)  socircumsianced,  it  is  surely  no  unwarrantable 
degree  of  jealousy,  if  we  feel  d.sposed  to  scrutinize  with 
more  than  common  •evenly  the  proceedings  of  our  colonial 
law  give  IS. 

1.  Now  in  the  first  place,  in  looking  at  the  general  state 
of  West  Indian  Law,  there  is  one  circumstance  attending  it, 
foroiing  so  ttrange  ati  anomaly,  that  wc  w'isli  to  give  it  duo 
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piomltiencc  and  consideration.  It  is  this — that  the  pre- 
Mimption  in  the  case  ot  a  Ne^^ro  is  always  a«^ainst  freedom, 
and  in  favour  ot  slavery  ;  or,  in  oilter  words,  that  if  1  claim 
A.  B.  as  my  slave,  it  is  not  incumbent  on  me  to  make  out  my 
title,  but  it  rests  with  him  to  prove  his  freedom.  In  no  other 
state  in  which  domestic  slavery  has  existed,  is  there  any 
example  of  the  recognition  of  a  similar  principle.  The  private 
interests  of  the  legislature  and  government  in  those  countries, 
in  which  slavery  is  or  has  been  tolerated,  have  never,  except  in 
this  single  instance,  becni  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  slave. 
The  contrary  indeed  has  itivariabiy  been  the  case.  The  policy 
of  all  other  commonwealths,  ancient  or  modern,  has  been  to 
throw  open  to  all  their  population  the  means  of  acquiring  the 
rigiits  of  citizenship,  and  to  conciliate  the  affections  of'  all, 
by  giving  to  every  man  the  power  of  obtaining  a  participation 
in  the  privileges  of  his  fellow  subjects.  The  right  of  freedom, 
accordingly,  by  the  Roman  law,  by  the  law  of  villenagc  in 
this  country,  and  by  tlie  laws  of  Germatiy  and  Poland,  has 
always  been  favoured,  and  the  interests  of  the  state  have 
formed  some  check  upon  the  oppression  or  avidity  of  Uic 
master.  But  in  the  West  Indies,  wliere  the  law  is  made,  and 
expounded,  and  administered,  by  the  owner  or  the  driver  of 
slaves,  the  interests  of  the  plaiuer  and  the  manager  are  not 
forgoiten  even  in  the  Assemoly,  or  the  Jury  Box.  But  where 
is  the  assertion  of  the  principle  in  question  lo  be  found  ?  We. 
answer  in  the  lex  non  sanpta^  and  in  the  practice  of  the  courts 
of  our  colonies.  Of  the  existence  of  an  unwritten  Slave 
(\)de,  our  readers  arc  probably  not  aware:  but  it  is  unquesiion* 
ably  true,  and  strange  as  true,  that  a  very  large  proportion 
of  those  laws  or  customs,  under  which  the  Negro  population 
of  our  West  Indian  Islands  suffer,  have  no  better  authority 
or  sanction  than  tiie  usage  of  the  country.  Our  coloiiibts 
have  slid  quietly  and  silently  into  many  habits,  to  wliicli  use 
has  given  the  authority  of  law,  but  which  human  effrontery 
would  hardly  have  draw  n  out  into  the  shape  of  specific  enact* 
incnts.  Where,  for  instance,  Is  the  positive  law  to  be  found, 
establishing  as  legal  the  very  state  of  slavery  iiseit  in  any  of 
those  Islands?  . 

12.  It  is  well  known  that,  hy  the  ancient  institutions  of 
England,  the  larger  part  of  tlie  villeins  then  to  be  found  inthis 
country  were  adsvripti  glebx^  that  is,  they  passed  with  the  land, 
and  could  not  he  torn,  by  a  necessitous  or  capricious  lord,  from 
the  spot  in  which  their  houses  were  built,  aiid  where  all  their 
sympathies  and  alfeetions  centered.  In  the  West  Indian 
Islands,  wliere  the  cultivation  ot  the  soil  entirely  depei^tis  on 
keeping  up  the  stock  or  gang  ot  Negroes,  policy  early  dictated 
the  law  for  making  slaves  real  property,  which  generally  prevails 
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in  our  insular  codes.  The  plantation  being  usually  cultivated 
by  the  jissistancc  of  the  merchant  in  Englaiul,  and  his  loans 
being  generally  secured  by  a  mortgage  of  the  leaves  as  well 
as  ot  the  land,  it  was  an  arrangement  of  obvious  convenience 
or  necessity,  to  make  the  course  of  descent  the  same  both  of 
the  slave  and  the  estate.  This  policy  has,  in  some  slight 
degree,  eHected  the  object  of  attaching  the  labourer  to  the 
soil.  Clearly,  however,  this  desirable  enect  is  very  in) perfectly  ^ 
produced.  The  proprietor,  or  his  heir,  or  devisee,  can  still  j 
sell  his  Negroes  without  any  regard  to  their  own  feelings,  and  • 
may  even  tear  asunder  those  who  are  most  tenderly  connected 
to  each  other  by  consanguinity  or  marriage. 

3.  Wc  cannot  omit,  in  this  place,  to  mention  the  scand^ 
lous  neglect  which  prevails  throughout  these  Colonies,  on  tht 
part  of  tljose  by  whom  the  religious  instruction  of  the  slaves 
should  be  enforced  and  secured.  Our  owu  hearts  acquit  us, 
and  wesliall  not  therefore  be  very  solicitous  to  icpelthe  accu¬ 
sations  of  any  who  may  charge  us  with  sectarian  feelings,  ^ 
when  we  say  that  the  Church  of  England  has,  in  this  instance, 
failed  in  the  discharge  of  a  most  serious  and  une()uivocal  duly ; 
and  that  but  for  the  zeal  and  piety  of  tlie  Moravian  and  Metho¬ 
dist  societies,  many  thousands  of  the  unhappy  beings,  whora 
Englishmen  have  consigned  to  misery  in  this  life,  would  have 
quitted  the  world  with  no  better  notion  of  a  future  state,  than  | 
that  it  was  a  place  of  refuge  from  the  scourge  of  their  temporal 
oppressors.  To  the  Christian  charity  of  these  holy  men,  or 
ratiier  to  the  gracious  Providence  which  directed  their  step* 
to  this  land  of  darkness  and  of  sorrow,  we  arc  indebted  for  the 
assurance  tluit  many  of  those  w  ho  have  long  groaned  under  the 
tyianny  of  our  slave  codes,  are  now  rejoicing  in  the  hopes  of 
immortal  happiness. 

4^  One  further  defect  which  we  shall  at  present  mention 
in  the  system  of  the  interior  government  of  our  colonies,  is  the 
want  of  a  legal,  cx-ofticio  protector  of  the  slaves.  The  illus¬ 
trious  Mr.  Burke,  in  a  paper  submitted  by  him  to  the  late  Lord 
Melville,  and  which  is  printed  under  the  title  of  “a  Ne^ro 
Code”  in  tlie  volume  of  his  works  recently  publislted*,  make* 
this  institntion  a  conspicuous  part  of  his  plan  for  the  araeliora- 
tion  of  the  state  of  the  Creole  negroes.  Perhaps  the  general 
value  of  that  plan  cannot  be  rated  very  highly.  It  is  ingenious 
and  original ;  but  certainly  is  not  remarkable  for  the  adap¬ 
tation  of  its  various  parts  to  tlie  actual  exigencies  of  those 
whose  happiness  it  was  intended  to  promote.  It  is,  however, 
a  suggestion  well  worth  the  attention  of  the  excellent  persons 
%vho  are  at  present  labouring  to  lighten  the  yoke  oi  West 
Indian  slavery,  whether  the  law  officers  of  the  erowu  in  those 
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settlements  should  not  be  bound,  by  virtue  of  their  office,  to 
act  and  appear  gratuitously  for  the  slave,  in  every  question 
rcspectinj^  the  rights  of  freedom,  or  of  property  which  may 
arise  between  him  and  any  of  tlie  European  inhabitants  of  the 
colonies.  When  it  is  remembered,  that  the  evidence  of  slaves 
is,  by  the  practice  of  all  our  islands,  and  by  the  uTitten  law  of 
the  greater  part  of  our  colonial  legislatures,  absolutely  inad¬ 
missible  in  courts  either  of  civil  or  criminal  justice,  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  such  an  institution  as  we  have  mentioned  will  hardly 
be  disputed. 

We  have  been  the  more  careful  in  specifying  some  of  the 
many  grounds  of  accusation,  which  we  might  bring  forward 
against  the  general  state  of  law'in  our  West  Indian  Islands,  be¬ 
cause  we  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  many 
evils  in  those  colonies,  which  call  for  reformatipn,  and  to  the 
duty  of  lending  their  aid  to  a  society,  from  the  exertions  of 
which  alone  that  reformation  can  be  expected.’  If  we  were 
called  upon  to  state  from  what  fertile  source  those  mischiel^ 
had  originated,  we  should  answer,  with  little  hesitation,  from 
the  multipliciiv  of  distinct  legislative  bodies  existing  in  those 
settlements.  To  us,  the  policy  of  this  mode  of  ruling  distant 
colonies,  has,  on  general  principle,  always  appeared  perfectly 
indefensible.  7'he  remote  provinces  of  a  great  empire,  at  all 
times  hang  somewhat  loosely  on  the  general  body  of  the  state. 
Participating  less  than  the  more  central  districts,  in  the  emolu¬ 
ments  and  splendour  of  the  higher  civil  and  judicial  offices, 
differing  in  their  habits  of  life,  in  their  local  prejudices, 
and  in  their  municipal  regulations,  there  is  always  a  tendency 
in  the  inhabitants  of  such  provinces  to  attach  themselves 
strongly  to  a  system  of  provincial  politics.  Party  spirit  is 
never  so  dangerous  as  when  its  intluence  is  exactly  defined  and 
circumscribed  within  certain  geographical  limits.  But  when 
there  are  regular  constituted  assemblies,  which,  as  the  legal 
organs  of  such  communities  can  give  an  official  sanction,  and  a 
technical  form  to  the  complaints  of  the  people,  a  disunion  from 
the  general  commonwealth  will  be  almost  the  inevitable  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  first  serious  dispute,  wliieh  may  arise  between 
the  parent  state  and  its  dependencies.  'I'ln*.  case  of  the  United 
States  of  America  forms  the  obvious  illustration  ot  these 
opinions. — Continual  jarrings  and  collision  between  the  rights 
and  enactments  of  the  colonial  and  the  supreme  legislature,  is 
another  of  the  evils  inherent  in  the  very  nature  ot  such  in.stliii- 
tions.  Many  laws  will  be  passed  with  no  other  view  thaij  the 
indulgence  of  the  passions  of  the  petty  provincial  ciicle.  'I  he 
government,  necessarily  ignorant  of  the  dctaiU  ol  colonial 
affairs,  and  conscious  of  its  ignorance,  will  be  induced*  by  tjio 
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irisiepresrntations  of  the  fraiululrnt,  to  give  its  assent  lomany 
acts,  which  will  eventually  create  great  luisrule  and  oppression. 
All  these,  and  a  long  train  of  other  evils  too  miinerous  for 
mention  here,  must,  in  the  most  favourable  circumstances, 
result  from  the  esiahlishment  of  indepeiulent  legislative  bodies 
in  the  distant  settlements  of  an  extended  empire. 

Hut  there  are  other  inconveniences  in  this  system  of  colo¬ 
nial  government,  peculiar  to  the  cac»e  of  the  W  est  Indian 
islands.  Domestic  slavery,  even  when  the  master  is  under  the 
vigilant  controul  of  the  state,  leads  of  necessity  to  innuiner- 
able  hardships  and  abuses.  Wo  lav\s  can  be  framed  with  pro¬ 
visions  so  exact  and  minute,  and  with  sanctions  so  powerful, 
as  to  prevent  or  punish  all  lhe‘  acts  of  caprice  and  tyraiuiy, 
wliich,  in  ilie  privacy  of  his  domestic  circle,  an  unfeeling 
master  may  commit  against  his  slave.  Wdiui  then  will  ho  the 
case  where  the  slave  master  is  himself  the  legislator,  and  the 
only  legislat('»r  ?  where  all  the  enactments  of  the  law,  and,  what 
is  far  more  iinyortant,  all  the  spirit  of  the  huv,  instead  ol  inter¬ 
posing  a  shield  fur  tlic  protectiem  of  the  slave,  supplies  the 
master  witli  the  means  of  depressing  him  still  lower  in 
society,  and  of  exacting  from  him  a  still  larger  measure  of  toil 
and  labour  ?  Our  W'est  Indian  law’ hooks  furnish  a  most  satis¬ 
factory  answer  to  such  intjuirics.  W"e  know  that  there  is  a 
cry  ever  ready  to  he  raised  by  ii.cn  wlio,  despising  and  sinning 
daily  against  the  substance  of  liberty,  are  most  noisy  and  cla¬ 
morous  about  its  name.  But  w  ith  wliat  share  of  front  must  not 
those  men  be  gifted,  who,  surrounded  by  a  population  of  slaves 
mimerically  exceeding  themselves  in  the  proportion  of  ten  or 
fifteen  to  one,  can  still  gravely  insist  on  their  own  absolnle 
indefeasible  right,  not  only  to  the  most  ample  freedom,  but  to 
the  most  unrestricted  independence.  W'e  trust  the  society, 
in  hoineof  its  frequent  communications  with  government,  will 
induce  our  rulers  to  watch  with  a  very  strict  eye  over  all  the 
law  s,  which  may  hereafter  he  presented  to  tliein,  for  their  sanc¬ 
tion,  bv  these  colonial  lawgivers. 

W  e  must  apologize  to  our  readers  for  this  long  digression 
from  the  more  immediate  subject  of  this  article.  A  luture 
opportunity,  we  trust,  w  ill  enable  us  to  atone,  lor  our  present 
deficiencies. 

I'he  present  Report,  like  its  predecessors,  tells  its  talc  so 
shortly,  that  abridgement,  we  fear,  ishardly  practicable.  W  e  have 
already  mentioned,  and  we  grieve  to  repeat  the  dreadful  fact, 
that  ‘  no  less  than  from  70  to  80.000  Africans,  w  ere,  during  the 
year  1810,  transported  as  slaves  lioin  the  we^tern  coast  ot 
Africa  to  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  This  enormous 
traffic  was  principally  confined  to  that  part  of  Africa  which 
lies  between  Cape  Palmas  and  Benguela.’  (Report,  p.  I.) 'I’hc 
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posscjssion  by  Portugal  of  the  Islaiul  of  Riissao,  has  affonleil 
an  o|)portunity  for  continningthe  Slave  'Praile  froni  tliai  settle¬ 
ment.  But  for  the  intervention  of  this  spot,  otir  eniizers  iniujht, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  lamented  C'aptain  (%)lumhine,  liave  ex¬ 
tinguished  this  trade  at  every  part  of  the  African  const  north  of 
the  ctpiator.  Karnest  and  repeated  applications  have  been 
made  to  his  MajeJ^ty’s  governmettt,  on  the  necessity  of  obtain¬ 
ing  from  tbe  court  of  the  Ik.izils  the  cession  of  this  island. 
Nothing,  however,  has  yet  been  elVected,  we  fear,  on  tins  snb- 
jpct.  Certain  ambiguities  in  tbe  lOth  article  of  tlie  Treaty  of 
Amity  between  this  country  and  the  Court  of  tbe  Bt  r/.ils, 
have  occasioned  mncit  difticultv  to  the  commajiders  of  our 
rruizers  on  the  African  coast,  as  to  the  law  of  prize,  so  far  as 
it  depends  on  the  interpretation  of  that  instrument.  S.'vcral 
cases  have  arisen,  on  the  construction  of  this  act,  which  are 
fully  detailed  in  the  Ap|)endix  to  this  Kc[)ort.  'Plie  result  of 
these  cases  is  tlius stated. 

*  The  rcneral  result  seems  to  be,  that,  of  tlic  existing •slnv^'  trade,  a 
considerable  share  may  be  regvirdcd  as  a  bona  fi  le  Portpguvse  tr.i(le  :  car¬ 
ried  on,  however,  for  the  most  part,  as  tlic  directors  apprehend,  in  contra¬ 
vention  of  the  treaty  already  relcrred  to.  Lut  a  still  greater  pro»>orlion,  the 
directors  are  well  assured,  is  citlier  a  briiish  or  an  American  trade,  con¬ 
ducted  under  tlie  flags  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  In  some  ca»c#,  \il»cre  the 
disguise  was  so  complete  as  to  leave  hardly  any  room,  in  tlie  hist  instance, 
to  question  the  truth  of  the  allegation,  that  the  property  was  Spanish  or 
Portuguese,  discoveries  have  been  accidentally  made  in  tlie  course  ol  in¬ 
vestigation,  which  have  established,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  Ihitish  or  Ame¬ 
rican  ownership.  A  very  small  part,  if  any,  of  the  existing  slave  trade  can 
be  considered  as  really  Spanish.*  p.  8. 

'Phe  operation  of  the  Slave  Trade  Felony  Act  has  not  yet 
been  felt  on  the  African  Coast.  It  will,  we  have  little  douhr, 
act  as  a  complete  discouragement  to  the  employment  ot 
Ihiti'.h  capital  in  that  tralfic.  I  he  cases  of  American  sub¬ 
jects  trading  under  Spanish  and  Portugese  Hags  have  hecii 
numerous.  When  we  were  yet  at  peace  with  tlie  United 
Slates,  (it  is  melancholy  to  remember  that  we  arc  not  still  so), 
the  names  of  the  parties  concerned  were  transmitted  to  the 
American  Secretary  of  State,  in  tbe  hope  that  a  criminal  pro¬ 
secution  might  be  supported  against  the  oifcnding  parties. 
Much  pains  liavc  been  taken  by  tlie  Instiintioti  to  disseminate 
dirongli  the  navy,  information  on  the  subject  of  the  Slave 
dVade,  as  connected  with  the  law  of  prize. 

The  principr.l  information  immediately  connected  witli  the 
West  Indies,  which  w  ill  be  found  in  this  Report,  consi.sts  of  de¬ 
tails  of  tlie  cases  of  Ilodge,  who  was  executed  at  lortola,  for 
the  murder  of  a  slave,  and  of  Huggins,  who,  in  Nevis,  was 
not  executed  for  the  inhuman  torture  ot  iiis  slaves,  male  and 
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female,  in  the  public  market  place  of  that  Jisland.  These 
dreadful  narratives  have  been  broughi  before  the  public  in  so  j 
many  shapes,  that  few  of  our  readers  can  be  ignorant  of  them.  ( 

Amidst  these  nefarious  scenes,  it  is  refreshing  to  meet  with  ! 

such  an  instance  of  humane  and  generous  conduct  as  the  foU 
lowing.  , 

«  About  fourteen  years  ago,  Daniel  Hill,  Lso.  of  Antigua,  purchased  I 
from  a  slave  ship  a  negro  slave  of  the  name  of  Mohammed.  Discovering 
him  to  have  been  above  the  common  class  in  his  own  country,  and  to  have 
acquired  a  considerable  share  of  Arabic  literature,  he  was  led  to  treat  him 
with  particular  indulgence.  Mohammed  manifested  a  strong  attachment 
to  the  Mahommedan  religion,  and  his  master  paid  the  utmost  attention  to 
the  religious  scruples  of  his  slave.  At  length  Mr.  Hill  resolved  to  grant 
him  his  liberty,  and  to  procure  for  him  the  means  of  returning  to  his  own 
country.  Mohammed  arrived  at  Liverpool,  in  the  month  of  June  last, 
rcconmiended  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Shand  of  that  place,  under  whose  roof 
he  remained  during  a  stay  of  two  or  three  months  in  England.  An 
application  having  been  made  on  behalf  of  this  stranger  to  the  Directors, 
tlicy  were  induced  to  be  at  the  expense  of  conveying  him  to  Goree,  which 
was  die  nearest  point  to  the  residence  of  his  family  ;  and  they  furnished  him 
with  letters  to  Major  Chisholm,  the  governor  of  that  place,  and  a  member 
of  diis  Institution,  on  whose  good  offices  in  Mohammed’s  favour  they 
confidently  rely.’  pp.  11« — 15. 

There  are  also  some  interresting  communications  in  this 
paper  from  the  Hon.  W.  Wylly,  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
Bahama  Islands,  and  liugli  Percy  Keane,  Ksq.  of  St.  Vin¬ 
cent,  both  of  them  men  to  whom  this  rare  commciulation  can 
with  truth  be  given,  that  long  intercourse  with  the  selfish  and 
unfeeling  part  of  mankind,  lias  only  contributed  to  lieighten 
their  sensibility  to  human  sulTering,  and  to  invigorate  their 
real  to  relieve  it. 

I’he  remainder  of  this  report  consists  of  a  statement  of  what 
has  been  done  by  the  Institution,  more  directly  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  African  continent — of  the  voyage  made  by 
the  commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
various  forts  and  settlements  on  the  coast — and  of  various  jour¬ 
nals  of  the  latest  travellers  into  the  interior. 

With  respect  to  the  cflorts  of  the  Society  for  the  direct  im¬ 
provement  of  the  African  continent,  we  confess  we  are  not 
very  sanguine  in  expecting  much  benefit  to  result  from  them. 
Human  wisdom  is  able  to  efTect  very  little  by  positive  regu¬ 
lation,  in  advancing  the  happiness  of  huiiian  society.  But  in 
the  prevention  of  evil,  and  in  repairing  those  errors  into 
which  he  has  been  led  by  his  tolly  or  his  wickedness,  man 
has  large  scope  for  the  useful  exercise  of  all  his  reasoning  fa¬ 
culties,  and  all  his  active  powers.  The  cautious  application, 
lor  instance,  of  legal  science,  during  the  last  three  centuries, 
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has  been  slowly  emancipating  us  from  the  barbarous  system  of 
the  feudal  institutions.  With  mucli  bloodslu'd,  and  through 
many  revolutions,  our  ancestors  struggled  to  deliver  tliemselves 
Irom  the  dangerous  authority,  with  which  the  weakness  or  igno¬ 
rance  of  former  ages,  had  invested  the  sovereign  power  in  tliis 
country  :  in  resisting  the  incredible  superstitous  of  popery, 
many  ot  the  most  holy  men,  whom  our  history  mentions,  sa¬ 
crificed  their  lives;  but  still  our  legislators,  our  patriots,  and 
our  martyrs,  great  and  venerable  us  they  were,  claim  our  ad¬ 
miration  rather  as  having  resiste<.l  the  prejudices  of  preceding 
ages,  and  the  absurdities  of  ancient  iiistiluiious,  than  as  men 
who  opened  original  sources  of  public  happiness,  and  who 
struck  out  new  and  unheard  of  means  of  social  improvemenU 
Thinking  thus  of  what  it  is  in  the  power  of  nun  to  do,  in  ame¬ 
liorating  the  political  condition  of  his  fellows,  we  have  always 
been  used  to  look  with  much  interest  at  the  etVorts  made  by 
this  Institution  for  the.  extinction  of  the  remains  of  the  Slave 
Trade,  and  with  comparative  despondency  at  their  plans  for 
the  civilization  of  Africa.  Some  of  our  readers  may  think 
otherwise  on  this  point :  they  will  be  curious  to  read  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extracts  containing  the  latest  accounts  of  the  present 
state  of  Africa.  They  are  taken  from  “  an  account  of  a  tribe 
of  people  Called  Kroomen,  inhabiting  a  small  district  of  the 
Grain  Coast  of  Africa,  between  Cape  Slount  and  Cape  Palmas, 
by  the  late  Mr.  Ludlam.” 

•  The  submission  of  Kroomen  to  their  supenors  Is  carried  so  far,  that 
when  one  of  these  commits  a  theft,  for  instance,  the  rest  will  run  cveiy 
hazard  arising  from  judicial  perjury,  and  resist  every  temptarion  of  reward, 
rather  than  reveal  it ;  and  if  there  be  no  other  mode  of  saving  their  supe¬ 
rior  from  disgrace  and  punishment,  they  will  take  the  crime  on  thcmtelvci 
and  suffer  its  penalty.  Many  facts  of  this  kind  occurred  at  Sierra  Leone. 
Among  themselves,  theft  is  punished  by  whipping.  1  he  punishment  of 
adultery  Is  by  fine.  Murder  may  be  punished  with  death,  but  it  may  also 
be  always  .atoned  for  by  a  pecuniary  fine.  Witchcraft  is  alw^s  punished 
c^itally,  but  I  know  only  one  instance  of  it.  Among  Kroomen  no 
offence  is  punished  with  slavery ;  nor  is  any  Krooman  i)crmittcd  to  be 
sold  on  any  account  whatsoever,  ^^hilc  the  Slave  Trade  lasted,  they 
were  notoriously  in  the  habit  of  kidnapping  and  8<  lling  the  “  Bushmen” 
wlio came  down  to  the  coast  for  the  purposes  of  trade;  whom  also,  in 
dicir  capacity  of  factors,  they  were  in  the  regular  practice  of  defrauding 
to  a  considerable  amount,  pp.  91 — 9-. 

‘  Every  thing  I  have  observed  in  the  Kroomen  tends  to  convince  me 
that  they  arc  very  sensible  to  honour  and  dishonour ;  yet  1  almost  doubt 
whether  they  have  any  notion  of  crimes,  distinct  from  the  notion  of  inju¬ 
ries.  Theft  is  certainly  not  discrcdiuble  among  them  :  their  principal 
people  arc  more  than  suspected  of  making  their  inferiors  practise  it ,  and 
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sharing  tlic  gain.  The  inferior  will  often  confess  it  when  really  innocent, 
and  v%  iil  readily  bear  the  punishment,  in  order  to  conceal  the  true  crinninal. 
Two  Kroomen  liad  been  severely  punished  for  theft  at  Sierra  Leone, 
and  were  banished  from  the  settlement :  of  course,  they  were  penny  less ; 

I  asked  another  Krooman  what  their  fathers  would  say  to  them :  “  Oh, 
their  fathers  will  curse  (i.  e.  abuse)  them  too  rnwrA,'*— “  What  will  they 
say  to  them  ?*’  “  You  tools,”  they  will  say,  here  have  you  been  all  this 
time  to  wliite-man’s  country  ;  and  now,  when  you  come  home,  you  bring 
nothing  back.” — If  trust  be  reposed  in  them,  I  think  they  seldom  betray 
it,  I  recollect,  when  I  first  knew  them,  that  their  character  for  honesty 
itood  very  high  ;  but  this  was  owing,  I  think,  to  the  very  different  manner 
in  which  they  were  then  employed.’  pp.  95—96. 

•  Witchcraft  they  dread,  and  of  course  abhor  :  I  believe  it  is  the  only 
•ffence  which  is  unpardonable.  They  have  the  same  implicit  faith  in 
fetishes  or  amulets,  as  other  heathen  tribes ;  and  the  same  belief  of  the 
agency  of  invisible  powers,  under  the  direction  of  particular  men.  I  lie- 
lievc  it  is  very  much  by  their  pretensions  to  supernatural  powers  that  the 
head  men  keep  up  tlieir  influence.  Jumbo  boasts  of  having  two  fetishes 
made  expressly  to  operate  on  Europeans :  one  enables  him  to  gain  the 
favour  of  white  men  in  general ;  the  other  guards  him  from  tlie  “  palavers” 
which  individuals  might  occasionally  bring  against  him.  The  favour  he 
suddenly  obtained  after  having  been  banished  from  the  colony,  doubtless, 
confirmed  his  countrymen  in  their  belief  of  the  efficacy  of  these  charms. 
Nor  arc  they  without  a  real  effect,  through  their  power  over  the  imagina¬ 
tion.  Jack,  a  Krooman,  who  was  a  domestic  of  mine  till  I  paid  my  last 
visit  to  England,  had  disregarded  the  nightly  watch  which  the  governor 
had  rec|ulred  all  the  inhabitants  to  keep  in  their  turn  ;  and  the  head 
Kroomen  called  on  him  to  pay  his  fines.  He  suspected  that  they  deceived 
him  grossly  in  the  amount,  and  refused  to  pay.  He  was  right ;  they  had 
charged  him  nearly  double  W'hat  the  oflicer  of  the  watch  had  directed 
them  to  demand.  They  weYe  vexed,  however,  that  he  had  dared  to 
oppose  tliciii  ;  and  uttered,  1  believe,  some  obscure  intimations  of  revenge. 
Jack,  ere  long,  found  himself  indisposed,  and  believed  that  some  of  these 
head  men  had  bet  witched  him  ;  and,  although  he  had  no  severe  or 
even  distinct  illnesa  that  I  could  learn,  yet  he  pined  away,  became  feeble 
and  languid,  and  had  always  some  pain  oruucasiness  to  complain  of.  At 
length,  he  determined  to  return  to  his  own  country:  “for  his  brother 
tlierc  was  a  greater  wIl  li  than  any  of  tlie  head  men  here  ;  and  he  would 
soon  make  a  fetish  tliat  would  be  too  strong  for  theirs,”.  To  the  Kroo 
country  he  went:  and,  having  conlidcnce  that  he  was  tf/i-bctwitched,  he 
recovered  of  course,  p.  97. 

*  The  state  of  the  Kroomen  in  respect  to  intellectual  improvement  may 
be  considered  as  stationary  ;  and  from  wh.at  has  been  already  said,  it  seems 
hardly  possible  it  should  be  progressive.  It  is  universally  admitted,  that 
if  a  Krooman  were  to  learn  to  read  and  write,  he  would  be  put  to  death 
immediately.  Distinction,  iv  pect,  power,  among  his  countrymen,  as 
soon  as  age  permits  it,  are  ihe  objects  of  every  Krooman;  he  is  trained 
up  in  the  habit  of  looking  forward  to  these  as  to  all  that  is  honourable 
or  desirable  ;  his  life  is  spent  in  seeking  them  by  the  only  means  which 
the  customs  of  his  couQUy  allow ;  when  possessed  of  them,  every  exertion 
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IS  used  to  train  others  in  the  same  principles,  in  order  that  he  may  keep 
and  enjoy  what  he  has  acquired  with  so  much  labour.’  p,  99. 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  the  communications 
made  l)y  Mr.  John  Kizell  to  Captain  Columbine,  relating  to 
the  state  of  the  population  on  the  River  Sherbro, 

‘  I  will  let  you  know,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  the  sute  of  the  coiintiy. 

‘  On  the  8th.  of  October,  I  sent  a  man  to  the  country  to  buy  rice;  as  he 
was  cominj^  home,  he  met  with  elephants  on  the  road.  They  chased  him, 
so  that  he  was  obliged  to  take  to  the  trees  for  the  safety  of  his  life.  On 
the  same  road  (I  was  told  by  the  natives),  there  was  a  woman  killed  by 
them,  which  you  will  think  very  strange  ;  but  yet  it  is  no  wonder,  for  the 
country  is  in  such  a  state,  that  the  beasts  absolutely  come  into  the  towns. 
There  are  not  many  large  towns  to  be  seen  ;  and  wherever  there  is  one,  it 
is  enclosed  with  bushes  and  large  trees,  so  that  I  have  seen  the  snakes  go 
into  their  houses,  and  catch  their  fowls.  The  leopards  sei/.e  tlieir  go.its 
in  the  town.  They  do  not  like  to  clear  away  the  wood  about  the  towns : 
if  you  ask  them  why  they  do  not  clear  away,  they  will  tell  you,  that  if 
they  did,  they  would  have  no  place  to  hide  in,  when  surprised  by  an  enemy. 
The  women  and  children  may  also  hide  themselves  there.’  pp;  128 — 121-. 

‘  I  will  now  describe  how  the  natives  live  in  this  country.  They  are 
all  alike,  the  great  and  the  poor ;  you  cannot  tell  the  master  from  tlie 
servant  at  first.  The  servant  has  as  much  to  say  as  his  master  in  any 
common  discourse,  but  not  in  a  palaver^ ^  for  th.at  belongs  only  to  the 
master.  Of  all  people  I  have  ever  seen,  I  think  they  are  the  kindest. 
They  will  let  none  of  their  people  want  for  victuals  ;  they  will  lend,  and 
not  look  for  it  again ;  th^  will  even  lend  clothes  to  each  other,  if  they 
want  to  go  any  where  :  if  strangers  come  to  them,  they  will  give  them 
water  to  wash,  and  oil  to  anoint  their  skin,  and  give  them  victuals  for 
nothing :  they  will  go  out  of  their  beds  that  the  strangers  may  sleep  in 
them.  The  women  are  particularly  kind.  The  men  are  very  fond  of 
palm  wine  ;  they  will  spend  a  whole  day  in  looking  for  palm  wine.  They 
love  dancing  ;  they  will  dance  all  night.  They  have  but  little,  vet  they 
are  happy  whilst  that  little  lasts.  At  times  they  are  greatly  troubled  with 
the  Slave  Trade,  by  some  of  them  being  caught  under  different  pretences. 
A  man  owes  money  ;  or  some  one  of  his  family  owes  it ;  or  he  has  been 
guilty  of  adultery.  In  these  cases,  if  unable  to  seize  the  party  themselves, 
they  give  him  up  to  some  one  who  is  able,  and  who  goes  and  takes  them 
by  force  of  arms.  On  one  occasion,  when  1  lived  in  the  Sherbro,  a 
number  of  armed  men  came  to  seize  five  persons  living  un.ier  me,  who, 
they  said,  had  been  thus  given  to  them.  We  had  a  great  quarrel :  1  would 
not  give  them  up :  we  had  five  days  palaver ;  there  were  three  chiefs 
against  me.  I  told  them  if  they  did  sell  tlie  people  whom  they  had 
caught  at  my  place,  I  would  complain  to  the  Governor.  After  five  day’s 
talk,  I  recovered  them.’  pp.  125 — 126. 

‘  Their  town  has  no  regular  street  in  it ;  the  houses  arc  built  close 
together.  They  are  made  with  strong  rods  of  bamboo  fixed  in  the  ground, 
which  are  tied  together  at  the  top  with  string  :  they  use  no  nails  ;  they  tic 

*  *  This  word  si^nifitt  both  ®  political  discussioo,  and  a  suit  at  law.* 
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all  with  strlnjij,  and  then  wattle  it  and  cover  it  with  grass,  which  the  women 
plaster  over  with  mud.  Their  doors  consist  of  mats  hung  at  the  o])ening 
which  is  left;  sometimes  they  are  made  of  small  bamboos  tied  together. 
There  arc  no  locks  to  their  doors.  They  will  not  steal  from  each 
other.  They  arc  fond  of  presents  from  strangers :  the  king  gets  but 
little  of  any  present  that  is  made  to  him  ;  if  he  is  old,  they  will  sometimes 
tell  him  he  has  long  eaten  of  the  country,  and  it  is  time  for  the  young 
people  to  cat  as  he  has  done.  If  the  present  consists  of  rum,  they  all 
must  have  a  taste  of  It,  if  there  is  not  more  than  a  table-spoon-full  for 
each  ;  if  tobacco,  and  there  is  not  enough  to  give  every  one  a  leaf,  it  must 
be  cut  so  that  all  may  have  a  piece  ;  if  it  is  a  jug  of  rum,  the  king  gets 
one  bottle  full.’  pp.  127,  128. 

whole  Appendix  to  this  Report  is  full  of  valuable 
matter.  We  arc  anxious  not  to  prejudice  its  sale  by 
too  largely. 

I’he  Society  will  soon  publish,  in  one  quarto  volume,  the  late 
INTr.  I’crk's  Journals. 
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Art.  XVI.  Thf  Druid ;  a  Scries  of  Miscellaneous  Essays.  8vo.  ppk 
2*Mk  Price  7s.  Glasgow.  Chapman.  1812. 

J  N  glancing,  recently,  in  Dr.  Drake’s  hook,  over  the  prodigious  list 

of  titles  of  sets  of  periodical  essays,  we  could  not  help  perceiving  that 
nearly  the  whole  stock  of  words  appropriately  applicable  to  the  use,  had 
Ixcn  cxpenclcv! ;  so  that  it  would  scon  become  necessary  to  resort  to  dc- 
rominauoi.s  purely  arbitrary,  bearing  no  marked  adaptation  to  the  service, 
and  chosen  merely  because  the  book  must  have  some  name  by  which  it  can 
be  mentioned  :  unless  indeed  writers  will  bring  back  into  use  some  of  those 
many  titles  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  departed  lit'  lature,  lying  now  as 
mere  monuments  upon  the  dead  works, — :is  we  remember  (It  was 
really  a  fact)  a  man  of  thrift  who,  wanting  a  handsome  slab  for  a  parti¬ 
cular  use  about  the  porch  of  his  house,  took  up  his  fatlicr’s  grave-stone, 
and  applied  it  to  the  purpose. 

Till,  .however,  tlic  expedient  of  adopting  titles  without  discriminative 
and  appropriate  significance,  sanctioned  as  it  will  be  by  necessity,  shall 
have  come  a  Jgtle  more  into  general  practice,  the  reader  will  naturally 
expect  to  find  that  the  title  not  only  denominates  the  book,  but  gives 
gome  indication  of  its  quality  and  object.  All  denominations  must  have 
some  meaning  in  thcmseivfs^  and  it  takes  some  time  to  accustom  us  to  use 
them  without  any  respect  whatever  to  that  meaning.  A  great  proportion 
of  our  current  surnames  are  words  of  obvious  significance  ;  and  as  they 
were  doubtless  appropriate  and  descriptive  in  their  first  application,  it 
would  require  time  and  use  to  sink  their  meaning  in  pronouncing  them  as 
denominations.  We  now  say  dames  Hill,  I’homas  Wood,  Richard 
Field,  George  Rivers,  William  White,  Edward  Black,  &c.  &c.&c. &c« 
and  have  all  the  use  of  the  words  that  they  were  meant  for  in  that  con¬ 
nexion,  without  ever  once  thinking  of  their  own  proper  meaning.  But 
rear  the  time  of  their  first  application,  as  descriptive  surnames,  there 
would  have  been  a  ceitain  sense  of  awkwardness  and  incongruity  in  being 
directed  to  seek  the  hut  of  James  Hill  at  the  edge  of  a  bog,  or  of  George 
Rivers  at  the  top  of  a  sun-burnt  eminence  or  of  Thomas  W^ood  on  a  naked 
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down,  or  of  Richaiil  Fudd  in  the  ci'ntrc  ot  a  crowded  cluster  of  cabins^ 
or  in  lindinix  William  Wiiite  a  tanned  swarthy  boor,  or  Edward  lilaclw  a 
pjlid  jK-TSonification  of  delicacy. 

When  we  found  the  title  of  Dniid”  atHxed  to  a  set  of  essays,  w« 
supposed  that  probably  the  author  would  be  found  personatini^  one  of  th  : 
priests  of  the  oak,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  throw  a  certain  dmidical  turn 
ot  thought  into  all  his  diversitied  s^K'Culations ;  that  we  were  to  have 
the  privilege  of  hearing  his  oracular  lore  only  in  the  gloom  of  a  thick 
grove,  that  we  were  to  witness  divers  antics  of  devotion  to  d'hor  and 
Woden,  and  that  we  were  perhaps  to  run  off  hastily  at  last  at  the  hideous 
sound  of  his  sacrificial  hymn.  But  on  inspection,  we  hnd  the  title  has 
little  further  concern  wltli  the  j)erformance  than  to  announce  it.  'riicre 
are  indeed  two  essays,  partly  relating  to  tlie  ancient  superstitions  of  nai  - 
them  and  western  Europe ;  but  the  greatest  part  of  the  volume  mi^ht 
have  been  written  without  once  thinking  of  a  Druid,  if  the  denomination 
had  not  been  previously  adopted. 

The  essays  are  twenty  one,  chiefly  moral,  a  few  historical,  and  one 
or  two  topographical.  They  offer  a  considerable  portion  ot  enteruinment 
and  some  instruction  ;  but  bear,  we  think,  the  marks  of  a  mini  very  im¬ 
mature  in  thinking,  and  by  no  means  critically  disciplined  in  composition. 
There  is  a  predominant  taste  (a  juvenile  taste,  as  we  hopej  for  the 
which  indulges  itself  in  a  profusion  of  poetic  diction,  ana  is  fond  of  a 
kind  of  topics  and  sceneries  for  which  ihe  declining  admiration  of  Ossiaii 
has  left  no  great  partiality  among  our  reading  countrymen.  We  should 
not  expect,  and  indeed  wliy  should  we  wish,  tliat  composition  like  the 
following  will  any  where  find  an  unsated  appetite. 

‘  To  the  hill  of  liis  love  the  hero  came  ;  but  silence  reigned  around  it. 
The  towers  were  blackened  by  fire  and  defaced  with  ruin.  No  voice  was 
heard  wiiJiIn  them,  save  tint  of  the  hollow  wind  murmuring  in  dismal 
moanings  through  the  chinky  walls.  The  courts  were  forlorn  and  dreary, 
for  its  Chiet  had  fallen  by  the  focman’s  guile,  and  his  people  were  slain  by 
the  hand  of  the  perfidious.  Sad  grew  the  heart  of  Aldrud  ;  but  it  heaved 
with  resentment.  His  check  of  love  became  red  with  rage,  and  his  blue 
eye  beamed  with  the  blaze  of  ire.  He  struck  his  moony  shield  to  arouse 
some  dweller  in  secret,  that  his  afflictive  talc  might  direct  his  course  to 
the  treacherous  foe,  and  brace  Ids  brawny  arm  for  vengeance.  Forth  from 
tlic  ruined  pile  came  slowly  a  hoary  man  bent  with  the  load  of  years,  and 
tottering  over  the  stafl  of  age.  His  silver  tresses  whistled  in  the  gale  of 
spring,  and  he  sighed  as  he  heavily  moved  alon^.  Upon  the  youth  he 
lint  the  glistening  eye  of  tears,  while  his  faltering  tongue  detailed  this 
ills  of  his  lord,  and  the  death  of  his  people.’  p.  II. 

The  palpable  vanity  of  such  materials  renders  it  superfluous  to  remark 
on  the  motly  structure  of  the  diction,  which  is  conformed  to  no  standard, 
cither  Ossianic  or  plain  English. 

The  progress  of  time,  and  the  Improvement  of  taste,  will  assuredly  with* 
draw  the  author’s  hand  from  all  such  gaudy  and  flimsy  employment  as  the 
following : 

‘  It  was  even.  The  sun  was  sinking  in  the  West ;  .ind  his  ruddy  beams 
were  flitting  on  the  darkening  hills.  The  breeze  was  playful  and  cool, 
and  scented  by  the  fragrance  of  flowers.  Oenial  was  the  air  and  I’.vccti 
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exhilarating  the  spirits,  while  health  sported  on  the  wings  of  the  gale. 
Upon  the  rustling  boughs  were  seated  the  songsters  of  the  wood ;  and 
echo,  in  melodious  response,  replied  to  their  warbles  of  love.  1'he  fields 
were  loaded  with  the  bounty  of  Nature,  and  richly  variegated  by  the 
golden  tints  of  autumn.  The  scene  was  nil  grateful  and  charming  when 
the  son  of  Doeth  was  entering  the  Vale  ofMyvyr.  Slowly  he  penetrated 
into  the  thicket  of  a  silvan  dell,  and  traced  the  secret  windings  of  his 
dusky  path.  Pensive  and  serene  he  strode  along,  in  silence,  ruminating 
on  the  changes  of  things  and  of  man.  When  he  pondered  the  past  he 
admired,  and  W'hen  he  reviewed  the  scenes  of  departed  times,  he  was 
delighted,  as  with  the  delusive  pictures  of  a  morning  dream.  On  the 
margin  of  a  murmuring  brook  he  beheld  a  stone,  gray  with  age.  It 
was  the  stone  of  Celvan,  the  secret  dweller,  renowned  afar  for  his 
wisdom  in  the  days  of  a  distant  age.  He  brushed  the  dew  from  its  hoary 
sides.  He  sat  down.  Being  soon  lulled  into  solemn  musing  by  the 
melody  of  the  grove,  and  the  tinkling  of  the  chrysul  rill,  he  sunk  into 
contemplation  forgetful  of  all  around  him.* 

The  chief  aim  in  making  these  extracts  has  been  to  enforce  our  pleading, 
our  entreaties,  our  obtestations  to  young  auihoro,  concerning  the  prudence 
and  modesty  of  consigning  the  idle  written  fancies  of  their  juvenile  years 
rather  to  the  fire  than  the  press,  especially  if  there  should  be  any  reason 
lor  suspecting  those  fancies  to  have  been  the  dry  artificial  shapings  of 
imitation  rather  than  the  living  effects  of  a  native  energy.  It  can  con¬ 
fessedly  Ik'  of  very  inconsiderable  consequence  to  the  public,  how  thes* 
juvenile  reverie- weavers  acquitted  tliemselves  in  the  play-ground  at  school, 
or  how  the  more  sensitive  and  imaginative  ones  of  them  used  to  go  off 
into  heroics  and  rom.intics  in  the  intercourse  of  kindred-genius  in  their 
boy-friendships  ;  and  wc  cannot  see  how  it  can  be  more  indispensable  to 
the  same  public  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  results  of  the  more  so¬ 
litary  hours  of  these  gentle  personages,  when  each  of  them,  resjK‘CtiveIy, 
having  fallen,  in  consequence*  of  making  too  free  with  Osslan,  or  some 
similar  preparation,  into  the  dreary  mood,  was  therein  seized  with  tlm 
disorder  which  may  be  denominated  the  somnambulism  of  the  pen. 

It  would  at  the  same  time  be  quite  unjust  not  to  say  that  the  volume 
contains  a  good  portion  of  a  much  more  laudable  kind  of  composition 
than  that  exemplified  in  these  extracts,  though  it  is  undeniable  that  the 
infection  of  finery  is  too  perceptible  throughout.  There  are  several  per¬ 
tinent  moral  lessons,  partly  didactic,  and  partly  in  the  form  of  fiction, 
'fhe  fictfons  will  perhaps  be  thought  to  partake  more  of  fancy-work  than 
verisimilitude.  What  will  be  thought  of  the  probability  of  one  of  them 
which  represents  a  young  man  commencing  the  reformed  practice  of  early 
rising,  and  rewarded  for  it  by — by  finding  a  charming  nymfih,  of  real 
mortal  mold,  that  might  therefore  be  wooed  and  married,  jierambulating 
the  banks  of  a  ‘  limpid  rill,’  and  admiring  the  wondeis  of  nature  at  a  very 
earh/  hour  in  the  morning  ? 

Wc  cannot  coincide  witli  every  doctrine  of  the  Druid’s  morality  :  For 
example, 

‘  Ambition,  when  it  exists  as  the  desire  of  applause  bestowed  upon  the 
txccution  of  something  great,  or  excellent,  or  beocficiali  is  doubtlciSi 
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one  of  the  noblest  p.isslons  of  the  hunnn  lie.irt.  It  tlicn  prompti  to 
laudable  enterprize,  it  excites  to  deeds  of  benevolence,  it  stimulates  to 
the  practice  of  virtue,  and  it  calls  forth  the  achieveineuts  of  magnanimity 
and  patriotism.*  p.  IG. 

Is  it  virtue,  ts  it  benevolence,  h  it  magnanimity,  that  proceeds  from  such 
a  motive  ?  And  is  any  thing  held  out  with  clearer  admonition  in  the  Biblo 
than  the  folly  and  impiety  of  being  governed  by  such  a  principle  ? 

Wc  can  by  no  means  concur,  without  limitation  in  dissuasions  fp.  200) 
from  the  study  and  discussion  of  political  subjects,  though  few  things  are 
more  desirable  than  a  more  rational  mode  of  conducting  that  study  and 
discussion.  Nothing  on  earth  can  be  more  obvious  than  what  will  Ik*  the 
fate  of  a  nation  that  leaves  the  whole  concern  of  politics  to  its  governors, 
and  statesmen  by  profession. 

Xhe  best  papers  in  the  collection,  and  perhaps  the  only  ones  of  real 
value,  are  those  which  relate  to  matters  of  fact,  in  history  and  nature  ;  af 
the  description  (somewhat  too  inflated  indeed)  of  the  ‘  Altgrande, a 
mountain  torrent  that  falls  into  Cromarty  Bay;  the  biographical  sketch  of 
Hamlet,  from  Saxo  Grammaticus ;  the  description  of  Palmyra,  the 
account  of  the  rites  of  Buddha,  the  account  of  the  Tuliftomanui  that  pre¬ 
vailed,  towards  two  centutlcs  since,  in  Holland  and  the  Netherlands  ;  the 
letter  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  to  Elizabeth,  and  one  or  two  more. 


Art.  XVII.  Thf  Profirlety,  Imfiortance^  and  Advantages  Refl^ioui 
Resolutions  considered^  in  a  Sermon,  preached  September  2G,  1810,  at 
the  Unitarian  Chapel,  Tonterden,  at  the  particular  request  of  several 
Young  Persons,  hallottcd  to  serve  in  the  Local  Militia.  By  Laurence 
Holden.  8vo.  pp.  20.  Price  Is.  Grant,  Southwark. 

^HE  title  of  this  sermon,  taken  together  with  the  text,  *  Unto  thee, 
O  God,  shall  the  vow  be  performed,*  led  us  to  expect  some  specific 
discussion  on  a  subject  on  which  some  of  our  old  divines  have  employed 
a  great  deal  of  casuistry,— the  propriety,  the  form,  the  conditions,  and  the 
consequentes,  of  express  formal  engagements  made  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  relatively  to  religion  and  its  duties  in  general,  or  relatively  to  any 
one  particular  point  of  holy  resolution.  But  this  subject  is  entirely  avoided ; 
the  resolutions  discoursed  upon  arc  merely  tliose  general  ones  which  an 
attendance  on  public  worship  is  assumed  to  imply,  or  which  arc  understood 
to  be  avowed  in  entering  into  a  connexion  with  a  Christian  Society.  Th» 
reasonings,  the  exhortations,  and  the  warnings,  are  therefore  much  mor® 
general  and  common-place,  than  a  more  specific  view  of  the  subject  of 
religious  resolutions  would  have  suggested.  Wc  think  too  that  the 
dangers  incident  to  a  military  association  might  with  advantage  have  been 
much  more  distinctly  pointed  at.  The  strain  of  exhortation  is  grave  and 
sensible ;  marked  of  course,  by  such  an  avoidance  of  some  ideas, 
and  such  a  modification  of  others,  as  would  naturally  be  enjoined  by  the 
theological  creed  of  the  preacher.— The  most  prominent  peculiarity  of 
the  discourse  is  ^he  almost  constant  uniform  use  of  the  pronouQj^r  instead 
of  yOt/, 
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Alt.  XVllI.  Afihor'ismn  from  Shakcsficairy  arranged  according  to  thr 
Plays  with  Not«  aud  a  copious  Index.  Ibnio.  Price  Ts.  Longman  and 
Co.  See.  18  PA 

''pH  IS  is  one  of  the  most  atrocious  instances  of  literary  hutclicry  that  we 
^  almost  ever  recollect  to  have  witnessed. 


Art.  XIX.  I'he  ALister^s  Jojj — the  Servitnls*  RewirJ,  A  Sermon 
occasioned  by  the  Death  of  the  Rev.  William  Heudebomek:  Preached 
at  Bishop’s-liull  near  Taunton,  March  '29th,  18P2.  By  James  Small 
ot  Axminster,  and  an  Address,  delivered  at  the  Interment,  March  25th, 
1812.  By  Thomas  Golding.  To  wluch  are  also  added  E.xtracts 
from  Mr.  lleudebourck’s  Diary  :  chiefly  written  when  at  the  Academy. 
Published  at  Request.  Svo.  pp.  59.  Price  Is.  8d.  Williams  and  Son, 

^JTIIS  respected  minister  died  in  his  29th  year.  His  character  is  thus 
summeu  up  by  one  of  his  brethren  in  the  ministry.  ‘  He  had 
a  fine  taste  for  literature. — IPis  piety  was  exemplary. — His  modesty 

freat.  His  zeal  for  the  cause  of  his  Redeemer  lively  and  operative. — 
le  lived  long  in  a  little  time. — The  churches  in  this  neighbourhood 
will  miss  him  much.’ — The  sermon,  and  the  address  at  the  interment, 
are  serious,  sensible,  and  instructive.  The  eulogy  on  the  departed  is 
strong,  and  yet  avoids  tlic  language  of  declamatory  extravagance. 
'There  is  the  very'  strong  expression  of  a  devout  and  amiable  mind  in  the 
Extracts  from  the  Diary. 


Art.  XXI.  yin  Issat/  on  the  Preservation  of  Shi/iwrecleJs  Person^  wllli 
a  Descriptive  Account  of  the  Apparatus  and  the  Manner  of  applying 
it,  as  adopted  successfully  by  (i.  W,  Manby,  Esq.  Honorary  Member 
of  the  Ilumane  Society.  Illustrated  with  Engravings  on  Wood. 
Royal  8vo.  pp.  IH.  I.ongman  and  Co.  1812. 

*|2VERY  person  who  feels  interested  in  tracing  the  attempts  whidi 
have  been  m.ide  to  diminish  the  sum  of  human  suliering,  must  jktusc 
this  P'ssay  with  no  ordinary  gratification.  It  details  the  zealous  exertions 
of  a  jK'rseverlng  philanthropist  to  alleviate  the  horrors  of  shipwreck,  and 
minutely  descri^'s  the  scries  of  inventions,  by  means  of  which  above 
one  hundred  persons  liave  already  been  prescrt'ed  in  situations,  where 
they  must  otherwise  have  inevitably  jx'iishcd,  and  which,  when  uni¬ 
versally  adopted,  will,  the  Essayist  has  no  doubt,  ‘  save  at  least  to  the 
nation  live  hundred  seamen  every  year,  exclusively  of  property  to  an 
incalculable  value.*  Tlie  circumstance  which  determined  Capt.  Manby's 
mind  to  this  particuTu'  species  of  bcncvoLncc,  is  related  in  the  following 
j>a  digraph. 

‘  The  dreadful  events  of  the  18th  of  February,  1S07>  when  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  gun  brig  Snipe  was  driven  on  shore  near  the  haven’s  mouth  at  Yar¬ 
mouth,  first  made  an  impression  on  my  mind,  whicli  has  never  been  ef¬ 
faced.  At  the  close  that  melancholy  scene,  after  several  hours  of 
fruitless  attempt  to  save  the  crew,  upwards  of  sixty  persons  were  lost, 
though  not  more  than  fifty  yards  from  the  shoic,  and  this  wholly  owing 
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to  the  impossibility  of  conveying  a  rope  to  their  assistance.  At  iliat 
crisis  a  ray  of  liopc  beamed  upon  me,  anvi  I  resolv''.!  immedi.uely  to  de¬ 
vote  my  nnnd  to  tl'.e  discovery  of  some  means  for  atfordliig  relief  in  cases 
of  similar  distress  and  dilliculty.*  p.  vi. 

'Fhe  objert  to  the  accompliahment  of  vhich  Capt.  Manhv  has  directed 
Ills  endeavours,  is  the  projecting  of  a  rojK'  to  t‘.ie  distressed  vessel  ;  and 
by  means  of  the  nc.nly  executed  wood  cuth,  whlcli  accompany  the 
details,  the  re.ador  is  furnished  with  a  verv  distinct  conception  of  the 
Apparatus.  Minute  instructions  are  given  for  coiling  tlie  repo ;  for 
placing  the  basket  properly;  for  fixing  the  rope  to  the  shot  ;  ‘  lor  the 
shape  of  tlie  shot ;  for  the  kinds  of  ordn.mcc  best  suited  to  the  purpose; 
and  for  the  application,  or  pointing  t)f  ir,  so  that  the  rope  shall  fad  with 
certainty  on  the  weathermost  part  of  the  rigging.  huj>poslng  commimicauon 
to  be  now  secured,  the  manner  of  lashing  tlie  roj>o  is  desciib  d,  .md  a 
representation  is  given  of  a  cot,  which  in  some  situations  iiuy,  by  m  •  ana 
of  the  projected  rope,  in'  sent  from  the  shore,  and  prove  serviceable  in 
conveying  the  weak  and  helpless.  These  details  are  succivded  by  direc¬ 
tions  to  persons  on  board  of  vessels  stranded  on  a  Ice  shore  ;  and  the 
following  ingenious  contrivance  is  related  tor  atlording  relief  to  shipwrecked 
vessels  in  a  dark  and  tempestuous  night.*  In  order  to  discover  precisely  the 
situation  of  a  vessel,  when  the  crew  are  unable  to  make  luminous  signals. 

*  A  hollow  ball  was  nutde  to  the  size  of  rhe  piece,  composed  of  layers 
of  pasted  cartridge  pa|H?r  of  the  thickneas  of  half  an  inch,  luiving  a  hole 
at  the  top  to  contain  a  fu/e.  It  was  then  filled  witli  about  fifty  luminous 
biills  of  star-composition,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  gunpowder  to  burst 
the  ball  and  inflame  the  star.  The  fuze  fixed  in  the  ball  w.is  graduated, 
to  set  fire  to  the  bursting  powder  at  the  heiglit  of  llirec  hundred  yards, 
Through  the  head  of  the  fuze  were  drilled  holes,  at  equal  intersections,  to  pass 
through  them  strands  of  quick,  match,  to  picvent  the  possibility  from 
.my  accident  of  the  match  falling  out,  or  from  iu  not  firing  the  fuze. 

*  On  the  stars  being  released,  they  continued  their  splendour  while 
filling  for  near  one  minute,  which  allowed  ample  time  to  di.scovcr  the 
situation  of  the  distrcss-*d  vessel. 

*  During  the  period  of  the  light,  a  stand,  with  two  upright  sticks, 
(painted  white,  to  render  them  more  discernible  in  the  d  irkj  was  ready 
at  hand,  and  pointed  in  a  direct  line  to  the  vessel. 

*  A  shell  fixed  to  the  rope,  h.iving  four  holes  in  it,  to  receive  a  large 
number  of  fuzes  (headed  as  before  described)  and  filled  with  the  fiercest 
and  most  glaring  composition,  which  when  inflamed  at  the  discharge 
of  the  piece,  displayed  so  splendid  an  illumination  of  the  rope,  that  its 
flight  could  not  be  mistaken.*  p.6*2,  ^3. 

In  the  remainder  of  the  Essay  Capt.  M.  gives  a  naccount  of  n  plan 
for  iticrcasing  the  buoyancy  of  common  boats.  Asa  kind  of  Aopendix, 
he  has  inserted  a  copy  of  an  Address  to  the  Magistrate.^  of  Norfolk, 
recommending  the  formation  of  Societies  for  the  relief  of  shipwrecked 
seamen  ;  a  call,  to  which  we  understand  they  have  lost  no  time  in  at¬ 
tending.  The  Essay,  it  may  be  proper  to  notice,  is  interspersed  with  a 
number  of  docuracDts,  attesting  the  benefits  which  have  resulted  from 
the  inventions. 
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Art.  XXI.  The  Histc"^  nf  all  J\e/ig}onSf  comprthcnding  the  different 
doctrines,  customs,  and  order  of  worship  in  the  churches,  which  have 
been  established  from  the  beginning  of  time  to  ilie  present  day.  The 
accomplishment  of  the  prophecies  of  the  person  of  C’hrist,  incontro- 
vertiblv  proving  by  the  positive  declarations  of  the  Prophets,  that  he  is 
the  TRUK  Mkssiah,  and  that  the  Jews  have  no  authority  from  Scrip¬ 
ture  to  expect  that  he  is  yet  to  come.  The  origin  and  cause  of  idola¬ 
trous  worsliip.  Reasons  assigned  for  the  diferent  forms  cf  Idols; 
being  a  brief  Compendium  of  those  knowledges  necessary  to  be  Inoun 
by  all  Christians.  l>y  John  Bellamy,  Author  of  Biblical  Criticisms 
in  the  Classical  Journal.  8vo.  pp.  xxiv.  39k  Price  93.  Gd.  Long¬ 
man  and  Co.  Cadell  and  Davies,  &c.  1811?. 


J^^EVER  did  a  more  chivalrous  adventurer  sally  forth  to  the  regions  of 
conjecture  than  Mr.  John  Bellamy.  Many  a  knight-errant  lias  lost 
\  his  modicum  of  sense  in  the  fearful  encounters  of  that  dark  and  enchanted* 

I  ground  ;  and  the  terrible  plight  in  wliich  “  the  historian  of  all  religions'* 

I  appears,  leads  us  to  suspect  that  he  has  met  with  something  that  has 

(  seriously  aficeted  his  imagination.  Mr.  B.  has  certainly  a  considerable 

1  share  of  information  on  a  great  variety  of  topics,  he  has  read  much  we 

I  have  no  doubt ;  and  possesses  some  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language, 

of  which  abundant  proofs  ii  displayed  in  his  “biblical  criticisms;**  but 
if  W'c  are  asked  what  those  “  criticisms’*  are,  we  must  candidly  confess, 
we  are  at  a  lojks  to  describe  them  :  they  are  inexplicably  mystical,  and 
enveloped  in  a  darkness  wliich  no  illumination  within  our  reach  can 
penetrate  or  disjxTse.  We  give  the  author  all  due  credit  for  the  goodness 
of  his  motives,  and  the  unquestionable  originality  of  his  ideas ;  but  wc 
never  met  with  a  more  striking  illustration,  than  in  these  composures,  of 
that  admirable  remaik  of  Cowper  : 

“  Knowledge  and  Wisdom,  far  from  being  one, 

“  Have  oft-iimes  no  connection.’* 

*rhc  work  before  us  professes  to  be  “  a  history  of  all  religions,**  We 
leave  our  readers  to  judge  how  far  it  is  such  a  history,  by  extracting  the 
account  of  some  existing  religious  communities. 

‘  Ana  u A  r  MSTS.  'fhey  we^c  so  named  because  they  re-baptised 
their  conveits,  as  the  word  signifies.  This  custom  of  re-b.iptising  when 
of  an  adult  age  is  not  modern.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  church,  Donatus, 
a  famous  minister,  separated  from  the  body  of  professors  (of  w^hat?)  and 
re ‘baptised  those  who  were  capable  of  making  a  profession  of  their  faith 
after  the  manner  of  the  eunuch.  Acts  viii.  35  —38.  They  also  consider 
it  a  duty,  because  Christ  ar.d  the  apostles  set  the  example.  Immersion 
was  also  a  solemn  ceremony  in  the  Jewish  church.*  pp.  219,  220. 

‘  The  Kirk  of  Sco  i  land  adopted  the  form  of  church  government 
which  was  first  chosen  in  Germanist  at  the  separation  from  tlie  church  of 
Rome.  It  is  governed  by  the  presbytery,  and  the  general  assembly# 
Calvinism  is  the  prevailing  doctrine,*  p.  2b8. 

And  this  is  all  Mr.  Bellamy  says,  about  the  baptists  and  the  kirk  of 
Scotland  I  Accurate  and  pregnant  historian! 

The  arrangement  of  xhc  eccts  if  the  most  inimcthodical  affair  of  the 
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kind  we  ever  met  with.  It  Is  not  founded  on  points  of  faith  or  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  government,  or  alphabetical  order,  or  chronological  succession,  or 
any  intelligible  principle  wh.itever.  He  has  jumbled  them  together,  just  as 
they  happened  to  occur  to  his  mind  ;  and  in  that  chaotic  confusion  they  are 
presented  in  his  work.  This,  for  instance,  is  the  arrangement  of  a  small 
section  of  the  volume,  which  we  have  chanced  to  refer  to:  *  Anabaptists, 
general  and  paiticular;  Pxdobaptists ;  Lutherans;  Moravians;  Anti- 
trinitarians ;  Aotinomians  ;  Calvinists;  IVesbyterians ;  Socinians ;  the 
Ancient  Armenian  church;  Modern  Arminians;  Supra-l.tps,'rian8 ;  Sub- 
lapsarians  ;  Puritans;  Independents.’  And  the  account  of  all  these 
denominations,  thus  juxta-positeJ,  is  iocludc J  within  two  and  twenty  small 
pages  ! 

But  this  redoubted  contains,  as  the  preface  informs  us  ‘a 

variety  of  information,  which  has  not  been  made  known  any  'writer 
and  which  Mr.  B.  ‘  considers  it  a  duty  to  lay  before  the  publi ; \ow,  of 
these  original,  never-by-any-writer-inadc-known  discoveries,  let  the  reader 
take  the  following  specimens. 

‘  The  patriarchs,  (before  the  flood)  who  were  supreme  heads  both  in 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  atl*airs,jfovr  names  to  the  church  for  t'tc  term  of  their 
natural  i{fe,  during  the  hole  of  which  term  they  gave)  tud. — It  may  afford 
[continues  the  discoverer]  pleasure  and  information  to  the  reader,  if  1 
shew  with  what  wisdom  and  effect  the  venerable  patriarchs  apj>licd  this 
significant  nomenclature  to  the  dilLrcnt  states  of  ih  *  chureh  ;  1  do  nut 
know  that  it  has  been  made  known  by  any  author,  therefore  it  may  be  the 
more  acceptable  !’  p.  li). 

Having  stated  this  discovery,  he  enters  into  no  reasonings  on  the 
subject — no  critical  researches — no  answers  to  objections  which  might  have 
been  anticipated ;  but  as  if  the  mere  enunciation  were  satficient,  as  if 
oracular  authority  attached  to  his  conjectures,  he  assumes  the  fact  as 
undoubtedly  proved,  and  proceeds  to  detail  a  hi  tory  founded  on 
the  gratuitous  assertion.  Thus,  according  to  Mr.  B.  Seth  means  to 
settle ;  this  name,  therefore,  ilenotes  that,  before  his  time,  ecclesUstlcal 
iiffairs  were  very  much  disordered,  and  that  he,  like  Constantine  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  arranged  and  tranquillized  the  church  !  Prosperity,  however,  did 
not  long  continue.  The  succcS'or  of  Sjth  was  named  Enosy  and  this  is 
an  intimation  of  “  a  mortal  state  by  sin;  significant  of  the  fall  of  Adam, 
by  which  the  church  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  misery.”  In  the  same 
style  he  goes  on  through  all  the  antediluvian  fatl.ers,  picsuming  t)  tell  us, 
in  every  period  of  the  account,  what  was  the  exact  state  of  the  church  ! 

In  the  chapter  on' the  ‘  worship  of  the  Philis^w/jj,’  Mr.  B.  gives  us  the 
following  account  of  Ashtarothy  a  Philistlan  idol.  ‘  Asl.tarcth  is  a  feminine 
noun  plural,  a  compound  word  from  a^hah  ‘  to  make,’  anJ  thour  ‘  a  tour,* 
a  circuit,  like  the  moon  round  the  earth,  and  Venus  round  the  sun.  'Phat 
the  planets  Venus  and  the  moon  were  understood  by  this  woril  will  be 
very  easily  determined;  it  is  said  Gen.  xiv.  5.  Ashtatoth  Karnaim : 

means  that  which  \s  horned y  Deut.  xxxiii.  17.  and  as  no  .e  of 
the  celeMal  bodies  are  hoi nedy  but  the  moon  and  Venu< — (reader  mark 
the  sequel)  it  proves  that  these  planets  were  \vor8hip|)ed  by  them,  and  that 
tl^cy  (i.  c.  the  Pliilistincs  ! )  must  also  have  had  the  use  oj  tkl estop 
at  the  planet  Venus  can  not  be  discovered  to  have  that  AorwrJ  figure  with  the 
VoL.  VTII. 
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nkked  eye.  The  full  meaning  of  these  words  will  be  comprehended  thus, 
ihe  horned  tour-mahitig goddesses  !!  !'^  p.  37. 

Again. 

‘  It  is  worthy  of  remark,*  observes  the  discoverer,  *  that  when  Homer 
sung  the  battles  of  the  gods  with  the  giants,  he  sung  the  battles  of  the 
Hebrew  leader  in  the  land  of  Canaan:  as  may  be  proved  ivoxw  the  syn¬ 
chronism  of  events  recorded  in  the  bible,  and  introduced  by  the  poet.* 

The  “  mystical  number  of  the  beast,**  Mr.  B.  says,  refers  to  “  the 
interval  of  time  from  the  ilestniction  of  the  first  temple  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
to  the  destruction  of  the  second  teniple  by  the  Romans,  which  was  (>()() 
years  ! — ’  Wo  fear  the  mWv  ypaiu^aTa  have,  in  sober  reality,  had  a 
similar  effect  on  the  “  author  of  Biblical  Criticisms,’*  to  what  Fesius 
imagined  they  had  produced  on  the  Apostle  Paul. 

Art.  XXII.  G!  rid  in  Excelsis  Deo :  et  in  terra  pnxy  bona  voluntas 
homitiibus,  A  Poem.  Resjx'ctfully  inscribed  to  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society.  4to.  pp.  1(>.  Price  Is.  Gd.  Hatchard.  18P2. 

l^RIENDS  as  we  are  to  the  Bible  Society,  (and  warmer  friends  to 
it  than  ourselves,  we  believe,  there  breathe  not  this  day  in  England,) 
we  are  yet  doubtful  whether  it  be  a  fit  subject  for  a  Poem.  The  grand 
design,  indeed,  of  spreading  the  light  which  we  ourselves  have  so  long 
possessed,  over  a  benighted  world,  or  the  wonderful  and  delightful 
effects  produced  by  the  bible  in  a  village,  a  family,  or  an  individual, 
might  furnish  a  very  happy  allusion,  or  sublime  paragraph  :  but  to  trace 
*  the  godlike  plan,*  from  it’s  first  beginnings,  to  tell  with  whom  it  originated, 
and  by  whom  it  has  been  advanced,  is  to  connect  with  it  all  the  details 
of  society-business,  the  journeyings  to  and  fro  (in  post-chaises  or  stage¬ 
coaches)  of  the  three  secretaries,  the  making  and  secontiing  of  motions, 
the  squabbles  with  Dr.  Marsh,  together  wdth  annual  reports,  lists  of  sub¬ 
scribers,  donations,  &c.  See. ;  than  all  which,  w'e  conceive,  few  things 
can  be  less  poetical. 

This  objection  strikes  deep ;  and  we  arc  sorry  for  it ;  for  the  poem 
before  us  is  evidently  the  production, — probably  the  hasty  production — of 
a  mind,  which,  in  fertility  and  elegance  of  conception,  very  far  surpasses 
the  usual  level  of  poetical  pamphleteers.  The  first  paragraphs  are  very  plca- 
«ing. 

‘  Oh  !  to  have  heard  the  unearthly  symphonies. 

Which  o’er  the  star-light  peace  of  Syrian  skies 
Came  floating  like  a  dream,  and  in  the  ear 
Of  those  blest  shepherds  told  that  Heaven  was  nigh ; 

Till  suddenly  the  glory  of  the  Lord 

Shone  forth,  and  swelled  the  full  angelic  song— 

“  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth 

Be  peace ;  good  will  to  men.**  Oh  !  to  have  heard 
The  silent  earth  thus  greeted  by  the  heavens 
In  such  glad  strains  of  fellowship  and  peace ; 

And,  while  beneath  the  tranquil  smile  of  night 
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if  Iona  in  Excelsisy  cVr. 

1  he  world  unconscious  slumbered,  to  have  felt 
The  holy  transport  of  prophetic  joy  ! 

Not  long  the  vision  tarried :  died  away 
The  wondrous  music  on  the  charmed  ear 
Of  those  few  peasants.  Mom  returned,  and  found 
No  footstep  on  her  solitiry  hills 
Of  angel  visitant.  The  scene  is  closed 
Of  that  b*cst  pageantry  to  mortal  gaze  : 

Yet  angels  on  their  embassies  of  love 
Walk  the  still  earth,  and  pour  into  the  soul 
Of  kindred  beings,  the  beloved  of  Heaven, 

Mysterious  music — music  to  be  felt.*  |).  3 — k 

There  is  abundance  of  simile  and  metaphor  in  the  poem  ;  the  allusion 
to  a  star  recurs  too  often.  Of  the  three  following  passages  the 
first  is  certainly  elegant ;  the  efi'ect  of  the  third  is  a  httle  injured  by 
its  applying  too  minutely,  and  by  its  bringing  to  the  mind  the  auxiliary 
and  branch  societies. 

- -  ■— - -  — . — — <  Europe  views. 

With  hope-sick  heart,  upon  thy  towering  cliffs 
The  sunshine  resting  which  to  her  hath  set. 

And  turns  to  thee,  and  watches  for  the  day.’  p.  6. 

- - —  - -  — —  *  Are  there  not  signs, 

Thunders,  and  voices  in  the  troubled  air  ? 

Do  ye  not  see,  upon  the  mountain  tops, 

Beacon  to  beacon  answering  ?  Who  can  tell 
But  all  the  harsh  and  dissonant  sounds  whic  .ong 
Have  been — are  still — disquieting  the  earth. 

Are  but  the  tuning  of  the  varying  parts 

For  the  grand  harmony,  pi  elusive  all 

Of  that  vast  chorus  which  shall  usher  in 

The  hastening  triumph  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.’  p.  1 3. 

*  Lo  !  how,  unfolding  from  the  germ  of  thought, 

The  vast  idea  into  earth  has  struck 
Its  iirm-lixed  roots,  and  reared  even  unto  heaven 
Its  majesty  :  and,  like  the  sacred  tree 
Which  India  worships,  from  the  parent  stem 
The  unnumbered  branches,  bending  to  the  soil. 

And  there  self-planted,  seek  again  the  skies. 

Till  the  whole  earth  is  covered  with  its  shade.*  p.  5. 

These  extracts  will  render  an  express  commendation  of  the  poem 
unnecessary.  I'he  verse,  indeed,  wants  finish  ;  but  to  produce  what 
is  eminently  beautiful,  talent  and  labour  must  unite.  To  write  blank 
verse  well  requires  not  only  a  musical  ear,  but  an  acquaintance  with  the 
best  models  so  intimate,  and  practice  so  unwearied,  that  he  who  fails  may 
solace  his  disgrace  with  the  difficulty  of  the  undertaking,  and  resolve 
to  attempt  again,  what  the  once  having  been  baffled  may  enable  him  to 
attempt  with  better  hopes  of  success. 

‘  In  arms  not  worse,  in  foresight  much  advanced.’ 

3  M  2 
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Aut.  XXIII.  SELF.CT  LITERARY  INFORMATION. 

(icntlemm  and  Publishers  xeho  have  ivorh  in  the  press^  uHl  ohlicrf 
the  {'onductors  nf  the  Kclfc  i  ic  Revikw,  by  sending  In  onnat ion 
(pftst  paid)  of  the  subject ,  extent y  and  probable  price  o/  sjuh  ivorks  ; 
uhich  they  may  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  publicy  if 
consistent  with  its  plan. 


T  hr  ]ti  V.  r,.  Hrrol,  of  Tuthm  y»  has 
in  tl»<’  pr*  S'-,  iti  li  ft  <•  volume  s, 

the  l.ivfs  of  tlu‘  I\t  loriner>,  I'ontn.iiiu;' 
n  iMoprapliiiMl  arconnt  o'  tliosi;  ilivinii 
Mho  (il^tirip;iii«the()  thrmsil\t'>  iii  llu* 

<M list*  of  i(‘li;;<ous  liht  rty,  fmm  tin*  Ki*- 
furnuition,  iint'or  Kli.atx'th,  to 

thr  Art  ot  ('niforiii.ty  in  This 

M’orh  M-  11  ('oniaiii  <i  ii-;:iilar  st  l  a  s  oj  tlu* 
History  of  ISoiMdii  otijiists  «lurin{^  a 
frriml  one  fiiiiKlii  (i  yeais;  niid  is  wholly 
eoMeeti  fl  f: oiij.iiithi  ntic  hi'tonral  nconls 
niid  nniiuMons  MS.  ilot. iiiiu mIiicIi 
uill  ii)(*!ii(ie  a  v«iy  Iai;;e  s«  Ieet  ini  of 
iiitt  It  .-till '  aiit!  eiii  .ous  infoiiiiatioii 
luot  r  1*1  fv'ie  piil'li'hi  <1. 

Ml.  M illmi n’s  work  <  n  Oriental  Coin- 

rTK  ree,  in  twn  tpi.mo  vt.iinne.s,  uith  n*i- 
iiuious  eh.iits  l*y  Mr.  ArrowMintli,  is 
in  Mich  a  state  tit  foi waiilnt ss,  that 
it  is  expeetnl  to  u{>ptur  eaily  in 
Jaiuia  I  y. 

The  !>{>.  of  Mentli  has  ia  the  press 
n  loUnne  of  Sirniuiis  on  iinpoilnnt 

MlhiCflS. 

Volume  of  S  nnons  on  sutiii  cts 
rhielly  piailieal,  hy  the  lale  l>r.  Monk- 
house.  is  in  the  p.ress. 

Tie  Kev.  R.  M.tiit  is  pvintlnc  two* 
voUiuus  olTarorhial  aiul  IViinestie  Ser- 
mens,  tlesi^iu  <1  to  illust  i  ate  ainl  en'oret* 
the  iiio  t  inipoitant  articles  of  chiistian 
faith  and  |  raetire. 

.Mr.  Ihncc,  of  Whlthnrn,  Mill  shortly 
piihlisheil  a  rie-  of  Disetuirses  on 
r.vanm‘1  ral  and  I'laet.eal  Siihjeet?. 

(ialatta,  a  l\i'*  nal  Koniance,  trans- 
latetl  from  the  (hi  man,  w.ll  shortly  ai*- 
pearina  small  volnme,  en.helhsht'tl  «illi 
jievei  al  MotsI  t  uts. 

Mr.Del.uc’s  tliolocical  I’ravels  in 
fo  inuny*  France,  anti  Swi-bcriand,  in 
tvto  volumes,  aie  n*  arly  re.itiy  for  puh- 
hr.iiion. 

The  sixth  and  last  volnme  of  Mr. 
Fe  loe’s  .An*  etiotes  of  I.  teratnie  w  ill  ap¬ 
pear  in  lhreonrs«'of  ttnsinon'h. 

Mr.  Jost'ph  H(Kl"son,  Membt  r  of  the 
floyal  t'ollece  of  ^ul  £,t•ons,  will  speedily 


publish,  aTreati.se  on  the  Diseases  of 
the  Arteries  anti  A'eins ;  eiimprisiin;  the 
treatiinnt  of  Aucinisiu  und  Wounded 
Ai  teries. 

.1.  r.  M.  Dovaston,  esq.  has  In  the 
prc'S,  I'ii/irw  arin**,  a  Metrival  Homanee, 
atnl  other  Hal'atls  ol  the  \\’**l'“h  llortlcr, 
uith  PtH-nis.  It.gendaiy,  ineidental,  and 
huin»  rolls. 

Mr.  Southey  will  shortly  publish,  in 
a  *piarto  volume,  Hocleriek,  the  last  of 
ihedoths:  also  the  sl'CoiuI  volume  of 
hi.s  History  of  Brazil. 

l.n  ut.  ('t'lonel  Mark  Wilk«*s  has  the 
si'cond  volume  of  his  Historieal  Sketches 
of  the  South  of  India,  nearly  rta*ly  tor 
pnlilieation. 

'I  he  Beauties  of  .Anna  Si  w  ardN  Pi*em<:, 
I.etiei s,  &.e.  &e.  earefnlly  Stlecttd  anti 
ai r.iniirvtl  hy  Mr.  ()ullon,are  printing  in 
a  dnodt  eiimr  volume. 

Dr.  Thomas  1'huinson  intends  to  com- 
nieiiee  with  the  ensuing  yvar  a  new  phi- 
losopli'eal  iotirnal,  to  Ih*  puhlishrtl 
iiioiithly, entitled,  .AnnaUof  Meehaniral 
Philosophy,  Chemistry,  .Agriculture,  and 
the  .Arts, 

Spt  ed  !y  will  he  puldished,  in  Svo. 
.A  Historical  Account  of  the  l.aws  enact¬ 
ed  against  the  Catholics,  of  the  Ameli- 
rations  whieh  they  have  midergt'ne 
during  the  present  reign,  aiiti  of  their 
r.x  sti  ut  state  :  to  winch  Is  addixi,  a 
slif.rt  account  of  the  laws  for  the  pu¬ 
nishment  of  hi  rosy  in  general;  a  briif 
KcNiew  if  the  Merits  of  the  Catholic 
(.jiustion;  and  copious  notes,  tending 
prineipallv  to  il!ustrat«'  the  views  and 
rouduet  of  the  Chuii’h  of  F.ugland,  the 
Pr» shytiTiaiis,  and  Seetariaus,  with  re- 
gaid  to  tolerntion  when  in  the  injojr- 
nn  nt  of  powir.  By  ,1auii*s  Baldwin 
Br**wn,  F.sq.  of  the  Innei  'IVinple. 

I'he  I.eetures  on  the  Collects  by  the 
Kev.  Dr.  Draper,  in  3  vol.  8vo.  are  in 
the  ])rrss,  and  will  soon  bi*  ready  for 
del. very  to  suhserilH  rs,  Thosi*  who  in¬ 
tend  to  suo^enbi*,  will  please  to  forward 
their  names  btfofc  the  30lh  of  this 
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month  to  David  Arnof,  IT,  Grace- 
chureli-M^ccl ,  ji's  the  I'rice  Will  after 
that  time  be  raised  frutii  II.  69.  to 
II.  1 1s  6>i. 

'Phe  Rev.  Mr.  I.acey,  •f  .Salters  Hall,  in 
about  to  publish  two  volutiieHot  F.iiiiily 
ihseouises,  eromi  0('»a\o,  price  1*29. 
r.aeh  vuliiiiie  uill  contain  twtnty  dis- 
courses,  of  a  iiiu<!erate  length,  au«l 
wr.tteii  oil  subjects  expressly  ailapteil 
to  (loimctu*  iiM*. 

A  tiauNlatiou  of  Michaclis  on  the 
Mosaic  Law,  is  preparing  by  the  Rev.  .A. 
Smith. 

Mr.  riiinlall  will  spiCilily  publish  his 
.Amatiur's  rocket  (Joinpauiou  to  the 
scarce  ami  valuable  euitraved  Itritish 
)*ortia  ts  chi  riy  sciecieil  frjut  *ue  works 
ot  G  a  ii^er,  Hioui!»'y,  Noble,  4i.c. 

l’aiiicular.s  of  the  Life  of  a  Dissent- 
iuu  Minister,  with  o.  casional  reHections, 
i ilusti ative  of  the  education  and  pro. 
fcss.onal  state  of  the  Disseiitiui;  Clergy, 
and  of  the  character  and  manners  of 
the  Di'Seuicis  in  general;  will  speedily 
be  pti'ilislied. 

In  the  press.  The  Present  State  of 
Portugal,  and  of  the  Poi  tie^uese  Army  ; 
with  nil  Kpitome  of  the  Ancient  History 
of  that  Kingdom  ;  a  Sketch  of  the  Cam¬ 
paigns  of  the  Marquis  of  Widliiigtou 
tor  the  last  four  y  ars  ;  and  Ohserva- 
tions  on  the  Manners  and  Customs  of 
the  People,  Agriculture,  Coiiiiiierec, 
Alts,  Sciences,  and  L’teraiure.  By 
Andrew  Halliduy,  M.  L).  In  one  volume, 
octavo. 

M.  dc  llnniboldt  has  just  completed 
the  Astronomical  part  of  his  celebrated 
Voyage.  His  last  iinmber,  consists, 


principally,  of  the  preliminary  Dis¬ 
sertation,  winch  explains  all  the  meant 
he  huil  taken  for  making  hit  ohserva- 
tioii«,  and  which  means  he  has  em- 
ployin!  with  such  remaikahle  advan¬ 
tage.  'riirre  is  another  Disconru*,  by 
M.  Oltnianiis,  in  whieh  he  slates  all 
the  modes  of  calculatioii  wliich  he 
adopttMl,  in  ord«  r  to  derive  friuu  the 
oIimtv atioiis,  of  .M.  Hnmboldt,  and  iis- 
troi.omers  in  gtiural,  the  most  accni  ato 
and  iiiqKirtant  results,  por  this  Dis¬ 
course,  M.  Oiliiianns  was  awaidetl  ll  e 
I.alaiide  Metlal,  by  the  French  In-ti- 
tnte. 

Messrs,  la’igh  and  Solhehy  will  h  ive 
the  honour  to  subniil  the  following 
1.  hraries  for  public  sale,  during  Ihu 
prt  s<M  t  autumn. 

'I’he  Liurary  of  the  lute  Charles  Mel- 
lish,  esq.  eontaining  a  tine  eoileetioii  of 
Hearn’s  I’ieees,  lar^e  paper,  among 
whii’li  is  tin*  .-Icta  /Ihoitoforum. 

The  Library  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lora 
Vieoiintess  Dowiie,  d(*ceat«  d  ;  being 
chielly  ihe  collection  of  her  Father,  the 
late  William  Burton,  esq.  of  SnlVciiham, 
in  Rutland,  and  Cldlord-s'.rcct,  Burt* 
iugttHi  (tardeiis. 

The  very  extensive  and  valuable  U- 
hrary  of  the  late  Henry  Hope,  esq.  of 
Cavemlish-sqnare. 

The  I.ibrary  of  the  late  Charles  Bran¬ 
don  'Frye,  t‘sq.  F.  H,  S. 

The  i.itirnry  of  the  late  Mrs.  Ann* 
Newton,  containing  chiefly  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  great  Sir  Isaac  Nrwtoii. 

Part  of  the  Library  of  'Fyeho  Wing, 
esq.  deceased. 
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AMI  lUlMTIfIX. 

The  border  Antiquities  of  England 
and  Si’otland  delineated.  ('oiiiprising 
s|H‘cimeiis  of  the  .Architecture,  Scidp- 
tiire  and  other  vestiges  of  former  ages, 
from  the  earliest  time  to  the  union  of 
the  two  crowns  ;  accMmpanied  with  de¬ 
scriptive  sketches,  biographical  re¬ 
marks,  and  a  brief  History  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Events  that  have  occmnxl  in  this 
intere-llng  part  of  Great  Britain.  Part 
II,  medium  4to,  10s.  6d  ;  and  with  proof 
impre.ssioiis  of  the  plates,  buptr-royal 
♦to,  I6s. 


•  lOOIIAPHY. 

Memoirs  of  Iht  lote  Philip  Mclvill, 


e^q.  Ursitenant-Governor  of  Pen«lennis 
Castle,  Cornwall;  with  au  appcnrlix, 
coiit. lining  extracts  from  his  Diaries  and 
l.elters  ;  seleettxl  by  a  friend.  Together 
with  two  Letters  and  a  Sermon,  o«*easion- 
erl  by  his  death.  In  one  volume  8va  price 
10s.  6(1.  hoards. 

Embellished  with  a  striking  Portrait 
of  the  Marquis,  together  with  Kn- 
gnivin'Ts  of  his  most  r*'lehraie<l  Bat¬ 
tles,  Maf>s,  Plans,  Ice.  Icc.  The  life 
ot  the  Most  Noble  Arthur  Marquis 
of  Wellington,  Duke  of  Cindarl  Ilo- 
drigo,  5tr.  Icc.  With  rop'ons  de¬ 
tails  and  delineation^.  Historical,  Poli¬ 
tical,  and  Military,  of  the  various  ini- 
)K)rtaiil  services  in  which  bc»bas  Im'co 
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cnj5ajr*!il  ill  Flanlers,  hidii,  Irtlaiul, 
Dt-niuark,  Spain,  am!  I*«»riujral.  Also 
miiiK'rous  iiiln  *  Fioie-^'ioiiai  Au- 

t‘('dot«s,  not  only  of  his  hntliitMi  in 
nnii-*.  hut  hUo  i>r  fh«*  'jn-at  t^iiin  ials  op¬ 
posed  to  him,  in  varnnis  parts  ut  the 
world.  r.y  I’laiiL'is  L.  Clarke,  Svo. 
od.  hoanl.s, 

An  .Aeeonni  of  the  I.'fi*  and  Writinfis 
of  l.oid  C’liancrllor  Stnnms,  inrindni'^ 
K  marks  of  the  pui)!i :  atfiirs  in  vxhich 
he  uas  m^a  t  <1  ind  tl.e  Pill  of  Kijhts 
with  a  riiinnn  lit  hy  Jlnurv  Maddoc^, 
*  sq,  ot  I. ii. ruin’s  Irii,  liarre^ter  at  I.aw. 
rpiaito,  II.  11s.  (id.  bds.  I*ait  I. 

riU'CATroN. 

Smith’s  Creek  V'ersioii  of  I’ishop 
.Tewidl’N  Apolojrm,  Witii  notes.  Bv  A. 
C.  Cainphell,  I'oi  the  n>e  o.  jjiam- 

niar  srhool.s,  and  driliratt  d,  hy  p  nnis- 
sion,  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Iturti.rm, 

I  'mo.  IkIs. 

Maiottes  A  V*  mire,  on  rrihonlet  I'a- 
hletier;  a  rhoii'e  and  nnexerptionahle 
s«  iret’on  fioin  t  he  aniMent  and  modi  rn 
I'rrneli  I'.ireti.x.  foolscap  Svo.  H's.  tid. 

IhIs. 

I'.himnts  I'd  Tni verbal  Ch'oijraphv, 
nni'ii  lit  :ind  modern;  rontninm^  a  de- 
sriiption  ofiiie  houiidaiy,  extent,  divi¬ 
sions,  <  liief  eit ies,  sr  a  ports,  havs  and 
jriills,  lakes,  rivers,  rapes,  mountains, 
forests,  islands,  jjovt  i I'lm-nt,  relipoos, 
popnl.ition,  elimate,  soil,  priMlnelions, 
<*ommeie<',  instorit'  il  events,  ^.e.  of 
thesevrr.il  eountries,  statrs,  Cicc.  in  the 
known  world.  'I'o  which  are  added, 
historical,  classical,  and  mytholo;;ic^l 
notes,  liy  A.  l*i<'«jnot,  iCnio.  os.  hd. 

I  INF.  ARTS. 

A  new  edition  of  the  Hiiral  Sports; 
or,  a  di  SCI iplion  of  the  pleasures  and 
ninnsi  nients  arisiiiir  Irom  the  air,  tin* 
lields,  tlie  w.ilias,  and  the  tori'sts  ;  !>»•- 
injr  rules  ainl  ilirections  tor  shooting, 
ti'hing,  and  hiintmp,  with  an  ahorevia- 
tioii  ot  the  laws  relative  to  e;u'h  ;  intcr- 
spersrnl  with  Sketches  and  Anecdote* 
from  Natural  History.  By  theHev.  W  . 
H.  Danii  l.  3  vol.  royal  Svo.  51.  hirards; 
and  in  S  vol.  dr  inv  4to.  Price  71.  7*.  6d. 

I I  Inst  rati  d  by  7^  Plates,  principally 
from  ilrawingsby  Hcmaglc, and  engraved 
by  Scott. 

HISTORY  AND  POMTICS. 

.\  new  and  complete  edition,  hand¬ 
somely  printed,  of  the  txtiers  of  Junius  ; 


iindtiding  letters  hy  the  same  writer  un* 
dt  I  var.ous  other  s  irnalurc'-,  now  first 
eolleetcd.  To  which  are  added  inS 
f^'inti  .eiitial  CorrespoiKhmee  witli  Mr. 
U’llkes,  and  his  Private  Lettei*  ad- 
dnsHcd  to  .Mr.  II.  .S.  WiMvdfall.  With 
a  Priliiitinaiy  INs.iy  and  Noies.  Ilhis- 
tr.ite.'l  with  I'ac-similes  of  the  Hand- 
wntnus  of  Junius,  Mr  Burke,  .Mr. 
^^^lkes,  Mr.  lljtne,  Mr.  D.iimmg,  Mr. 
W  C.  Hamilton,  w^e.  from  the oi iginals, 
now  in  the  pos.session  of  his  Son,  .Mr. 
C.  W’oodt.dl.  3  Vol.  Svo.  '21.  ‘2s.  hoards 
fiid  a  II  w  copies  on  royal  paper,  31.  3s. 

1  he  niiit*  and  tentii  voiniiics  of  the 
ortavo  I  diiion  of  the  works  of  the  Kt. 
Hon.  Liimnnd  Burke.  Priit  11.  4s.  in 
hoards,  ;md  a  tew  copies  on  fine  royal 
p.i|»i‘r,  pi  ice  1 1.  rJs. 

The  Annual  Kegister  ;  or,  a  View  of 
tin-  Hlsioiy,  Polities,  and  Literature, 
tor  the  Year  1811.  8vo.  ISs.  hds. 

American  State  Papers,  and  Corres¬ 
pond!  nee  hi  tween  Messrs.  S!nitn,l*ink- 
ney,  M  anjiils  Wt  llesh  y,  (Iiinnal  Arin- 
s’roi'g.  Si.  CaiiTpa'^nv.  M.  'riirrean, 
Messrs.  Uie'-ell,  Miniroe,  I'oster,  ^e. 
(am  ••.lining  also,  p.ipi  r  s  i  id  a  live  to  the 
.iiim  xation  oi  Hidbrndto  Pi.inee  ;  repeal 
ol  the  Berlia  and  Milan  iliTnes;  Kng- 
lish  and  Irish  Budget  ;  French  state  pa- 
pi  T'-',  &e.  ike.  ike.  8vo.  fis. 

Harwood’s  (Jidin)  advice  to  members 
of  pailiainent,  in  a  latter  to  the  Ile- 
prcsentalives  ol  the  Borough  of'l’ewkes- 
hiiry,  Svo.  Is.  sewed. 

A  reply  to  the  ealnmnies  and  mis- 
repii’sentatioiis  contained  in  a  charge 
to  the  grand  jury  at  Madras,  on  the 
18tli  day  of  January,  181  I,  hy  Sir 
Franeis  Maenanghtoii,  Knt.  one  of  the 
Judges  if  the  Snpnine  Court  of  Pre- 
si<i*ney.  r»y  William  Douglas  Brodir, 
esq.  Kegistrar  to  the  Carnatic  debts  at 
Madras.  8vo.  3s.  (nl. 

The  Sjieoch  of  Montagu  Burgoyne. 
C'q.  of  Mark  Hall,  to  the  Freeholders  of 
r,ss«*\,  on  .Monday  the  lyth  of  Dotoher, 
1812,  being  the  last  Day  of  the  Poll,  for 
the  election  of  two  meinbiTS  to  serve  in 
pailianu III  for  that  County.  Svo.  Pric« 
Is.  fid, 

Tne  Speeches  anil  Public  Addresses  of 
the  Bight  Honourable  fleoige  Canning 
during  the  laleeU’Ction  at  Liverpool,  and 
on  a  public  occasion  in  Manchester. 
Price  Cs.  tul. 

A  series  of  l>etti  rs,  sliewing  the  in¬ 
security  and  danger  of  granting  what  i* 
termed  “  Catholic  F.miiucipation 
written  between  the  Ut  of  Marth  and 
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l!»c  lnvfAu"ust  ISI‘2,  uiul  a>l<!r r)  to 
.1 — Ci — .  Ksq.  I>y  a  Pn***  slant  of  Iro- 
laix!.  With  :ulti*iiinal  Notts  anti  an 
AiuhmkIIx,  Cinitaininj;  st-vtral  ori^Mial 
papers  <>t  the  Soeiety  i»f  Piiitrd  lri>h- 
iiir*n,  some  of  uliioh  are  lor  the 

first  time  olfeied  to  the  l*ub!ie,  price 
lOs.  Gil.  txHirds. 

'Pile  Aineilcan  Review  of  llisti^ry  and 
Polities,  No.  V.  for  .lannary,  ISl'J.  S\o. 
pi  ice  Gs. 

JURUI'RUDF.NCt. 

llangiim  not  pnnishnicnt  rnointh, 
printed  in  1701,  reprinted  in  18I  J,  witli 
a  Iht  face,  By  Basil  Mom. ign,  I'mi*  Svo. 
j>rice  Is.  sewed. 

The  thiciii.  Progress  and  present 
Practice  of  the  Bankrnjit  l.aws,  hi*tli  in 
laigland  and  Ireland.  By  IhUard 
Christian,  K'tp  t»f  (Iray’s  Inn,  Bal¬ 
lister  at  Law  ,  a  Coinniis.sioner  of  Bank¬ 
rupt,  the  Downing  Ihofessorof  the  Laws 
of  England,  ^c.  iic.  In  tK'tavo,  vol.  1. 
price  l‘2s.  hoards.  Dedicated  by  per¬ 
mission  to  Lord  J*'ldon. 

Elisor’s  D«  fects  of  the  I’.nglish  Laws 
and 'i'rihnnals,  Svo.  price  I'Js.  ho.inls. 

Uejioi  ls  of  Cases  in  the  High  Court  of 
Chancery,  Ireland,  during  the  time  of 
Lord  Chancellor  Manners.  Vol.  I.  Part 

I.  containing  cast's  in  18U7-8*‘>.  By 
Thomas  Ball  and  Francis  Beatty,  I'stp-.t. 
B.-irristers  at  Law,  in  royal  octavo, 
price  i>s. 

A  'Freatise  on  the  Came  Laws  and 
Fisheries.  By  Jo.S4‘pii  Chilty,  Em|.  ot 
the  Inner  Temple,  in  tw  o  velnincs  octavo, 

II.  lls.  Gd. 

A  general  Cafaiogne  of  f..aw  Books. 
By  Joseph  Bnllerworlli,  the  third  Edi¬ 
tion,  corrtx'ted.  lii  1‘Jmo.  price  Ss. 
boards. 

A  Report  of  the  whole  Proct*cilings  in 
tlie  important,  ease  of  the  King  v.  Behii 
and  others,  with  other  MS.  cases,  and 
oh.'crvations  t»n  the  law  of  Extents,  By 
T.  B.  Hughes,  l''s(|.  Barrister  at  l^w. 
8vo.  price  8s.  Gd.  in  boards. 

Pope’s  supplement  to  his  practical 
Ahridgenicni  of  the  Lawsof  the  Customs, 
Svo.  Is.  Gd.  sewed. 

MATIIKMA  rics. 

An  Elementary  Treati.se  o;i  the  (,>•>- 
metrical  nnd  Algebraical  Investigation 
of  Maxima  aiul  .Minima,  iieing  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  a  ronr'i?  of  Lectures  delivereil 
conformably  t<i  the  will  olLady  S.idli  r  : 
to  which  is  ailded,  a  hclectlon  of  pro¬ 
positions  dcducible  lioiii  Euclid’s  Llc- 


incnts.  By  D.  Cn  sswcB,  A.  M.  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  Cdinbrldgc.  Svo, 
10s.  hoards. 

xiisCBi  LAsroirs. 

Danger  of  Infidelity,  interspers'd 
With  the  History  ot  ('oiutar.lia  Pierre- 
poiiit.  By  Harr'ett  Fcntnm,  Author 
of  S.  lina  nnd  Jnstina.  In  three  \ol», 
I'imo.  price  18s.  InIs. 

'The  Metemologist’s  Annual  .\'Ri»l- 
ant,  in  keeping  a  diary  of  the  w^Htln  r, 
or  re'cister  of  the  state  of  the  hironn-tfr, 
therinunn'lor,  nnd  wind,  and  fall  <if  rain, 
in  tinr  ('onrse  of  n  year,  folio,  price  '.Is, 

The  Camhri  ’ge.  rniverBity  Alnian.ick, 
hr  the  year  1813:  containing,  Inmide 
n  regnirtr  ('alcn.lar,  a  correct  list  of  the 
heads  of  CoHeues,  ProfeRsors,  llniversitv 
olBv'crs,  'Terms,  kr.  kv.  ornnmmted 
with  a  lino  view  of  St.  Ih  ti'i’s  College, 
taken  on  purpose  by  Mr.  Barker,  of  the 
Panorama,  l/•icest^r•''qnare,  Lnndoii. 
Price  3s.  Gd.  elegantly  engraved  on  n 
large  Imperial  sheet. 

Omniana,  or  Hora'  Ofiosiorcs,  hy 
Robert  Southey,  Esq.  two  volmin  s  I'iino. 
l'2s.  boards. 

rOETHT. 

A  new  I'.dition,  being  the  fifth,  of  a 
CoUei'tion  of  above  six  hundred  hvmns, 
designed  as  a  new  snppleinent  to  f)r. 
Watts’s  PmOiiir  mid  Hymns,  hy  the  Rev. 
Edwaril  Williams,  D.  1).  and  the  Re v. 
James  Bodcii,  price  4s.  (hI.  Ixnind  ^  and 
on  fine  paper,  calf  lettered  Gs.  Gil. 

I’llegantly  printed  on  snpeiiine  paper, 
volume  tite  first  of  a  new  'Traiisl  itiMii 
(iiiYhyme)  of  Dvld’.s  .Met:iphorses  ;  with 
the  I.itin  text.  By  Thomas  Orgtr. 
Vol.  1.  8vo.  lOs.  iaiards. 

Fancy  ;  or,  ElVnsions  of  the  Ile.-irt. 
By  W.  Freeman,  price  Gs.  cxtra-lxnird>, 
small  8vo. 

'The  (Jenuine  rcjecteil  Ad^Irc^se», 
prrseiitcvl  to  the  Commlltee  of  manage¬ 
ment  for  Drmy-F.ane  'Theatre;  pic- 
ceiled  by  that  wr.tteii  by  Loid  Byijii. 
Price  6s.  boards. 

1  MFOt.or.y. 

Nine  Sermons,  preached  in  thr  ycura 
1718 — 19.  By  the  late  Isaae  \Vatts, 
D.  D.  now  first  pnhlo*he<i  frotii  MSS.  in 
the  family  of  u  cotrint»«»rary  fricmi. 
With  a  Preface,  hy  John  Pye  Smith, 
D.  D.  Svo.  6s.  Ixiards. 

A  Spiritual  and  most  pi^cion.sc  Pcrlc 
tc-ichyuje  all  men  to  lovc  and  iiubrac*: 
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the  Crosse  as  a  most  swetc  no^l  neces* 
sjirye  thyn;;e,  with  l‘rfrace,  3cc.  by 
K'lwar*!,  Duke  of  Somerset,  miele  to 
I'M  ward  N  I.  lirst  printed  in  1550,  now 
re-pnnted  with  a  new  Historieal  and 
Ilio^raphieal  1‘retace,  priee  5s.  A  \eiy 
few  copit  sou  large  paper,  at  10s.  #>*1. 

A  Cftiitle  to  the  reatling  and  -Ntudy  of 
the  Holy  Si-riptures,  'wiih  an'lIhiNli alive 
Supplement.  Uy  Augusois  /  lierrnati 
Vranek,  late  Professor  of  Dl\ iuity,  and 
of  the  fJreek  and  Oriental  languages, 
in  the  ITinversity  of  ilaiki.  Translated 
from  the  f.atiii,  and  augnxnittd  with 
N»*tes,  With  a  life  of  tlu*  At»tln*r.  lly 
William  Jacques.  Price  8s.  ex.  lionrd.w 

r.nglaud  Safe  and  Tiiumphaiit  ;  «>r 
TJesearclies  into  the  Apocalyptic  Tittle 
Book  and  Prophecies,  connected  and 
synchroiiical.  lly  the  Rev.  Prederick 
Thrustmi,  M.  A.  «  Vol.  Svo.  11.  !». 
hoards. 

Holy  Biography  ;  or,  tl»e  Saint’s  Ka- 
leiidar,  by  a  Clergyman  of  the  csUblish- 
cd  Church,  TJmo.  3s.  boards. 

Horiu  ’s  Cousideratioiis  oil  the  Lives  of 
A!>el,  Kiioch.aiid  Noah.  iSmo.  price  2s. 
sewed. 

A  IVw  Plain  Ueasons  why  we  should 
believe  in  i'linst,  and  adhere  to  his 
lU'ligiiin.  Addressed  to  the  Patrons  aud 
Professors  of  the  New  lMrdt)'ophy.  l’»y 
Kichard  Cumberland,  K«q.  2s.  6d. 
boards. 

Rra-ons  for  supporting  the  Society 
for  prvunoting  Christian  Knowledge,  in 
pifh  rciice  to  the  new  Bible  Society  ; 
paitly  given  in  a  charge  to  the  Clergy 
<>f  hi’'  Aiehdcneoiiry,  at  his  Visitalinn 
in  1812.  By  the  Hev.  Charles  Dauheny, 
LL.  D.  Archdeacon  of  Sanini.  Price 
2s.  nd. 

Seimons  ]>rcarhed  at  Lincoln’s-Inn, 
ill  the  Years  I  SOB  and  1S07.  By  .1,  B. 
Hollingsworth,  I'cliow  ot  St.  Peter’s  Col- 
ledge,  Cambridge  ;  and  one  of  Ins  Ma. 
jesty’s  Preacheis  at  Wbiteball  ;  late 
Assistant  Preacher  at'l.iiienln’s-iim.  In 
one  volume  rietavo,  prieo  10<,  Cd. 
boards. 

Theological  Disquisitions;  or  an  In¬ 


quiry  into  those  I’rinciples  of  BeliMog 
which  arc  most  influential  in  directing 
aud  regulating  the  passiona  and  aff«c- 
tinus  of  the  m  ild. — 1st  Disquisition, 
t  hi  Natural  Religion — 2nd  Disqui>itiun. 
On  I  he  J«  wish  Dispensation,  ri  spiTting 
n  ligion  nnd  morals.  By  T.  Co^an,  M.  1). 

1  n  one  large  vol.  ortavo,  price  Pis.  6d. 
boa  I  ll  s. 

Papers  occasioneii  hy  Attempts  to 
foiin  Auxiliary  Bible  Soeietii  s  in  vaiions 
parts  of  the  Kiugiloni.  To  whieh  is  nre- 
fixed,  an  Hisiorieal  Sketch  of  the  Con¬ 
troversy.  By  a  Prcshylcr  of  the  Church 
of  Kngland. 

roror.KArnY  and  travel*. 

The  Charters  and  Letters  Patent, 
piantexl  by  the  Kings  and  Queens  of 
I'nglaiid  to  the  Town  arnl  City  of  Bristol, 
newly  tran>Mt(Al,  and  accompanied  by 
the  original  Latin.  By  the  Ilev. Samuel 
Sever,  M,  A.  a  Burgess  of  the  CorfKira- 
tion.  4lo,  1 1.7s.  boards;  and  with  the 
cuts  coloureil,  pri-*e  II.  10s. 

The  second  Kdttiou,  illustnited  by  im¬ 
proved  Mapsaiiil  add  tional  Kiigravings, 
corrected,  newly  arranged,  and  con¬ 
siderably  enlarged,  of  An  Account  of 
the  Kmpire  of  Marocco,  and  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Suse  and  Tafilelt.  By  James 
Clrey  Jackson,  4to.  21.  19s.  6d.  hoanls. 

'I’ravels  III  Southern  Africa,  during  the 
Years  1803,  4,  .5,  aud  o.  By  Henry 
Liehlcnsiein,  Doctor  of  Merlieine  and 
Philosophy,  and  Profes'^or  of  Natural 
History  at  tin;  Cniverslty  of  Btrliii; 
Member  of  several  learned  Socir tiers. 
Translated  from  the  (•erinan  hy  .\iine 
Pluinptree,  and  embellisheti  with  a 
Portrait  of  the  Author,  and  other  Lii- 
gravings  I'lom  diawings  taken  on  the 
spot,  4t«>.  11.  16s.  Urards. 

The  liOwestoft  (luide,  containing  an 
account  of  I.,ow’e8toft  aird  its  Knvirons, 
hyaLady,  18nio.  price  4s.  6d.  board'. 

Letters  from  the  Continent,  in  the 
yeav'  1790,  1,  and  9,  to  a  Friend  re¬ 
siding  iu  Lnglund,  Svo.  6s.  bds. 


KllRATA. 

p.  981,  /.  9,  /br  actuated  hy  tiHj  ninch,  read  actuated,  too,  by  much, 
p.  1010,/.  13,  7br  Demaiore,  rrud  Denioivn*. 

1 158.  /.  1 1  ftofti  bottom^  fvT  arc  called  the  Caledonian,  reod  called  the  Ca!cdouiaiM> 
f .  1159,  /.  3  *ind  15 /torn  bolmm^for  Evrawe,  read  Kviawc. 


